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State Department Tax on Radio Receiving Sets 


Still Declines to Is Opposed 


by Mr. Lafount 


\ 


Recognize Soviet Adoption of Plan Would Lower Standard of Programs 
And Result in Many Problems, Federal 


Oral Statement, Discloses 
Position of Refusing Dip- 
loniatic Intercourse With 
Russia Is. Unchanged 


TRE high standard of American radio 

programs would b* adversely affected 
if this country should follow the exam- 
p!: set by numerous European countries 
in taxing receiving sets, it was stated 
orally by Commissioner Harold A. La- 
fount; of the Federal Radio Commission, 
Sept. 5. : 

“The radio audience of this country 
now enjoys the best programs of any 
audience in the world,” the Commissioner 
raid, “and the entire radio question is in 
. more advanced stage than anywhere 
else. 


Some Congressmen 


Advocate New Policy 


Announcements of Former Sec- 
retaries of State Quoted as 
Outlining Attitude of This 
Government 


ceiving sets—was raised about two years 
ago, and when testifying before a con- 
gressional committee at that time the 
Commissioners were divided as ‘to 
| whether or not such a tax should be im- 
posed, 

“It is my opinion that innumerable 
problems would come about should such 


The position of the United States 
in regard to recognition of Soviet 
Russia remains unchanged, the De- 
partment of State stated orally in 
reply to questions Sept. 5 as to 
whether or not the views of Members 
of Congress recently returning from 
Russia would cause any change in 
the Department’s attitude. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, returning from a visit in Rus- 
sia, was recently quoted as being 
vigorously in favor of Soviet recog- 
nition. 

The policy of the Department of | 
State, it was stated orally, remains 
exactly as outlined by the former 
Secretaries of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes and Frank B. Kellogg. 

acest of Mr. Hughes 

Mr. ghes’ policy was outlined on 
Dec. 18, 1923, in réply to a telegram from 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin regarding 
Russian recognition. Mr. Hughes’ state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

“There would seem to be at this time 


New York Governor 
| Finds New Statutes 


Mr. Roosevelt Takes Issue 


man’s Belief ° Business 


Methods Are More Vital 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 5. 

Governor Franklin D, Roosevelt de- 
clared at. vere Sept. 4 that he dis- 
no reason for negotiations. The Ameri-|®&tees with the statement of the Chair- 
can Goternmadit, ax the President said in | aaa os ~—— Farm Board, Alex- 
his message to the Congress, iswmot pro- | Se “f 3 “ w , 4#poke at Syracuse 
posing to barter away its principles. If ool y Z at solution of agricultural 
the Soviet authorities are ready to re-| Problems lies with the farmers through 
store the confiscated property of Ameri- the oe of business methods and 
ean citizens or make effective eompensa- |"°t in legislation. 
tion, they! can do so. If the Soviet au- The Governor referred to the farm-aid 
thorities are ready to refieal their decree }Hmogram adopted at Albany ‘ds can .ex- 
repudiating Russia’s obligations to this|4mple of how legislation could aid, and 
country and appropriately recognize added that the farmers themselves must 
them, they can do so. \ assume the byxden of eerie that local 

“It requires no conference or negotia-|S°veTnments keep pace with improve- 
tions. to accomplish these results which eet teenie, State and National 
can and should be achieved at Moscow re - 
as evidence of good f@th. The Amer- Disagrees With Theory 
ican Government has not incurred lia-| “I believe it has been said at*this fair,” 
bilities to Russia or repudiated obliga-|Governor Roosevelt said, “that the jad- 
tions. Most serious is the continued|Vvancement of farming and farm life/de- 
propaganda to overthrow the institutions pends on the farmer himself and not on 
of this country. This Government can | action by the Government either at: Wash- 
enter into no negotiations until these|ington or at Albany. With this theory 
efforts directed from Moscow ate aban-|I,must disagree, in view of the definite 
doned.”” program which has been, put into effect 


The Russian policy of former Secre- in Albany during the past year and a 


tary Kellogg obtained at the Department ae icven before I was inaugurated and 
of State, follows in full text: because I was born and, brought up in 

During the. past four years the Gov-/the country, I was very well aware that 
ernment. of the United States has main-|the State Government, through existing 
tained. the position that it would be both| laws, was bearing down in an unjust and 
futile ‘and unwise to enter into relations 





unequal manner on the 1,000,000 or more 
of the citizens of the State who live out- 
side of the cities and larger communities. 
I knew at first hand ‘that there was a 
definite discrimination against the rural 
taxpayers. 

“T knew, also, that for years there had 
been complicated studies and reports 
dealing with the revision of tax methods, 
but the legislators from the rural dis- 
tricts who might have been depended on 
to produce results had failed to take 
action. ; ‘ 

Legislation Called Need 

“I felt, therefore, that further study 
was wholly unnecessary and that definite 
legislation was imperative. 

“The result’ speaks for itself. In the 
short space of a year and a half the 
farmers of this State have had lifted 
from their backs a tax burden which, if 
it had continued, would in many instances 
have bankrupted towns and counties 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


Decrease in Total 


Of Farms Expected 


Census Bureau; However, Does 


Not Look for Less Acreage 


Increasing popularity of suburban life 
and the consolidation of many farms are 
largely responsible for the decrease in 
the number of farms in this country 
during the past 10 years, it was stated 
araHy by the Assistant Chief of the 
Census of Agriculture, Morris J. Hole, 
Sept. 5. is 

Mr. Hole’s statement follows in full: 

While ‘the census of agriculture is by 
no means complete, indications show that 
there apparently will be a decrease in 
the number of farms in the United 
States. Though the number of farms 
‘may be smaller, it is not believed that 
the actual decrease in the acreage ‘of 
the farms of the country will be very 
great, nor will the production from this 
acreage be much less. 

A great part of the decrease may be 
attributed to the spread of . suburban 
home living and improved roads, to- 
gether with the increased number of au- 
tomobiles. It was not many years ago 
that property located a few miles fypm 
a city or town was considered as strietly 
rural, but, with the spread of real estate 
subdividing, this property has rapidly 
been turned into syburbs, where those 
working in the cities prefer to live. Such 
a change has made, in most instances, 
the property much more valuable than it 
would be as a farm. 

In many sections of the country, in the 
last few years, we have seen that: indi- 
viduals who have a sufficient amount of 
cash are buying and renting the small 
farms of the districts and turning them 
into large estates. ince the census 

© workers are to list only those farms that 
are operated by individuals, this has re- 
sulted in an actual decrease in the num- 
ber of.\farms but not in the acreage. 

Some. farmers, who have adjoining 
farms, have united on a profit-sharing 
plan and have‘jointly bought, machinery 
and other equipment, which they would 
otherwise have to do without, and since 
these farms, are usually operated by a 
manager, they are listed as’ one farm, 

In cases where the banks have been 
conipelled’ to take over certain farms, 
which has frequently happened, the bank 
is listed as the owner and operator of 

} these farms, even though the farms may 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 2.] 


nicipality 7 Force 


a 


State of New York: 


Witt the consumption df milk in 
New York City now more than 
3,000,000 quarts daily, constant vigi- 
lance on the part of the Department 
of Health is required to ferret out those 
who would rob babies of their lives or 
health through the sale of bad milk, 
according to an/oral stAtement Sept. 5, 
by the Commissioner of Health of’ the 
City of New York, Shirley W. Wynne. 
Inspectors are continually checking up 
on those who would not hesitate, if 
they were given a chance, to substitute 
synthetic products for natural prod- 
ucts rich in food value, it was declared. 


Dr, Wynne stated that he did not 
mean to imply that all dealers would 
yield to these temptations if they were 
given a chance but that there Were ‘al- 
ways to be found a certain few who 
are careless, thoughtless and utterl 
indifferent to the fact that the healt 
of the people in the community, has a 
direct relation to the consumption of 
milk. ‘ 

“It requires patient explanation and 
education and every, once in a while 
drastic punishment by law to convince 
the gu Persons that the provisions 

. « ue 4 


~ 


—_——— 
{c udd on Page 2, Column 1.) 


shaker 


“Such a question—that of taxing re- | 


Helpful to Farmers 


With Farm’ Board Chair-| 


Radio Commissioner Says 


a tax be imposed. One of these prob- 
lems which immediately would be raised 
would be the claim of the people to the 
right of arranging the programs if they 
should be taxed on their receiving sets. 
If they are taxed it would only be fair 
| that the listeners should be allowed to 
| arrange their own programs. 

“In that case, a further question would 
arise, as to which of the taxed’ people 
{should be allowed to arrange the pro- 
grams, as naturally among the radio 
audience there is a wide variation as to 
what they want, ‘ 
| “I do net think that any better pro- 
|grams could be arranged than_ those 
which the people are now receiving— 
those which are arranged by the various 
Stations. Broadeasting stations employ 
forces of persons who have studied the 
|arrangement of programs, and they have 
come to know what thé majority want. 
The programs‘arranged now by the vari- 
ous broadcasting stations in general are 
about as well rounded and pleasing to 
the majority as could be desired. 

“Picture the Government having 
charge of the arrangement of programs. 
; Who would know what the majority of 
people want? As it is now each station 
studies the peculiar wants of the audi- 
ence to which it broadcasts and gives 
that audience what it wants. 

“Should a govermental body be placed 
|in charge of arranging the programs, 
the people on the receiving end would 
not be getting what they want, but would 
| merely be receiving what the arranging 
| body thinks the public should have. 

“To tax receiving sets would be to. 
tax the people for being educated to 
American ideals, since although it is not 
generally realized that radio broadcast, 
ing has that as one of its functions there 
is no doubt but that the talks, addresses 
jand other features of that nature give 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


‘Minnesota Clarifies 
Tax on Bank Groups 
Such Holding Companies 


Are Held to Be Taxable as 
Ordinary Corporations 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 5. 

Holding companies. which engage in 
group banking in Minnesota are not 
banks, according to a ruling just »made 
by Assistant Attorney General W. K. 
Montague, s 

The Minnesota Tax. Commission had 
asked his opinion relative to the taxa- 
tion of the Northwest Bancorporation 
and the First Bank Stock Corporation, 
of Minneapolis.. Mr. Montague replied 
that these organizations are not banks 
within the meaning of the State tax 
law, and are not mortgage loan com- 
panies, but should be treated for taxing 
purposes just as are ordinary corpora- 
tions, mercantile and manufacturing, in- 
corporated outside of the State. Both 
of the companies are Delaware corpora- 


tions. 
Double Tax Avoided * 

If these organizations, which are gen- 
erally known as “group banks” were 
classified as banks within the meaning 
of the State bank tax laws, the result 
might be that each unit bank of the group 
would be taxed as a bank, and in addi- 
tion the parent holding company sub- 
jected to a similar tax on ;its shares, 
according to the opinion. As foreign 
‘corporations, they ‘will be required to 
file personal property tax returns, it is 
stated. Just what other taxes will be 
payable by them can only be determined 
as specific questions and cases arise, it 
is added. They will not have to make 
tax returns of stocks which they own 
in Minnesota banks, since the tax on 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


New York Finds Steady Vigil 
Needed to Assure Pure Milk 


Commissioner of Health Describes Long Fight of Mu- 
Compliance With Its 
Sanitary Dairy Regulations 


or Sept. 5 by two German ocean | the enres without effecting a)icure. In 
fies t. Wolfgang von Grens ape! fact, effortt at teafle-contect austsdirec- 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1930 


Farmers to Cut 


Excess of Traffic 
‘Wheat Acreage 


Lights. on State 
Roads Attacked 


Ohio Department of High- 
ways Declares Promised 
Solution of Auto 'Prob- 
lem Has Not Materialized 


Seedings This Fall Expected 
To Be 4.5: Per Cent 
Under 1929 


AMERICAN farmers intend to re- 

duce seedings of Winter wheat 
this Fall about 4.5 per cent below last 
Fall’s seeded acreage, according to a 
report on Sept. 5 by the, Department 
of Agriculture, 

“Farmers reporting as of-Aug. 15,” 
the report said, “indicated an intention 
to reduce the seedings of Winter wheat 
this Fall about 4.5 per cent below the 
acreage seeded last Fall. Should farm- 
ers carry out these intentions, they 
would sow about 41,392,000 acres of 
-Winter wheat this Fall. °. 

_ “Average abandonment. and average 
yields on this acreage would result in a 
crop of about 540,000,000 bushels of 
Winter wheat, or 47,000,000. bushels 
less than the estimate of the 1930 
Winter wheat. crop. This indicated 
production might be increased or de- 
creased as much as 10 or 20 per cent 
with light abandonment and_ high 
yieldp as in 1926, or with heavy aban- 
donnient and low yields, as in ‘1995. 
Nothwithstanding these variations “in 
yield and abandonment, the acreage 
planted is an important factor in de- 
termining the crop. Before seeding, 
farmers should consider carefully the 
possibilities of making adjustments in 
view of. the world market outlook for 
wheat.” 

(Full text of the report will be 

published in the issue of Sept. 8.) 


German Ocean Fliers 
Declare Flying Boat 


Service ‘Practicable 


‘Movement of Traffic 
Hampered, It States 





Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts as Indicating Present 
Trend Toward Reform 


ies ligation 
State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 5. 
The traffic light as a cure for the 
troubles of traffic control on State high- 
ways has “proved, worse than the ail- 
ment,” it is,asserted in a statement is- 


| ways. , 

“Self-styled traffic engineers and ex- 
perts” could not have devised a better 
way to delay and confuse traffic, accord- 
ing to the statement, but it is believed 
that “the days of traffic-control bungling 
are numbered.” It mentions the adoption 


system. 

"The statement follows in full text: 
The State Department of Highways’ 

Traffic Bureau is anticipating a survey 

of traffie controlled by automatic light 

| signals along the State’s highway sys- 

| tem with a view of causing the elimina- 


| tion of many useless lights that tend to 


President Hoover Discusses | hinder traffic and lose all meaning of 
Wi h T a eae | their original intent. 
;With Them Feasibility of | Traffic Hindrance Charged 
Regular Lihe to Europe) 


‘via Greenland and Iceland 





{ment than any other official function af- 
noes % |fectin gthe comfort, convenience and 

Trans-Atlantic air service with flying | safety of large numbers of people. The 
boats should be feasible, it was stated police and other agencies have tried: all 


Edvard Zimmer, following a conference tion have resulted in slowing and hinder- 
with President Hoover at the White ing. rather than facilitating the flow of 
nee eae. Reseeen avtatins were pre- traffic. 
sented to the resident by the Charge Among these cures taht proved worse 
< ae of the German Embassy, Dr.|than the ailment was the traffic. light. 
reba h amass Cities adopted it for legitimate reasons 
The practiability of establishing; com-.|and used it to good advantage under 
mercial air lines by way of Iceland and | certain: conditions, but either because of 
Greenland was discussed with President | high-pressure salesmanship, or that 
Hoover, the aviators stated following | potent power of suggestion, a delusion 
their conferenee. of grandeur, almost every cross-road, 
“President Hoover discussed with us,” | hamlet, village and town installed it 
said ‘Capt. Gronau, | “the practicability | Where it was neither ornate nor useful. 
of setting up trans-Atlantic commercial| Self-styled traffic engineers and ex- 
lines. via Iceland. and Greenland. We|perts ‘could not have devised a better 
told’ him. that we thought it would be|way to block, hinder, slow up and con- 
possible to establish such lines with the | fuse tvaffic than this suspension of alter- 
use of flying boats because the planes |nating red,amber and green lights which 
would have to land on water or ice. more often than not halts through traffic 
Expeditions Study Weather for minutes at a time at. points where 
“There afte two expeditions now in| TSS traffic exists in overworked imag- 


Greenland and Iceland, one from Eng-|'™tions only. 

land and one from Germany,” Capt. Curbed By Pennsylvania 
Gronau continued. “They are making} However, it is believed that the days 
studies of the meteorological conditions | of traffic-control bungling are numbered. 
with the idea of determining the possi-|The Pennsylvania State Highway De- 
bility, of establishing trans-Atlantic com-|partment has banished all traffie lights 
mercial lines. In our trans-Atlantic|etected by boroughs and townships on 
flight, we flew an old-fashioned training |through highways where conditions do 
plane and had no. difficulty whatever.” not warrant their operation, They will 
; The tactical section from the Anacos-|be replaced by the boulevard-stop system 
tia air station will. escort the French|which gives through traffic the right of 

—_— way over all cross traffic. 


Massachusetts’ code requires a traffic 
count made from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m.. 
The time signals are to be operated as 
a control device. The minimum vehicular 
volume warranting signal instalation is 
as follows: The total vehicular volume 
entering the intersection from the com- 
bined major or minor streets must ex- 
ceed 500 vehicles per hour, and the total 
volume of. traffic entering the intersec- 
tion fron? the minor street or streets 
must equal or exceed 125 vehicles per 
hour. Five hundred vehicles per hour 
may appear to be substantial traffic, but 
actually it is nominal, being approxi- 
mately eight vehicles entering the inter- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


British Theaters 
Seeking Television| 


Experimental Programs to Bt 
Given in London 


British theaters are eager for televi- 
sion, the Department of Commerce has 
been informed by the American Trade 
Commissionér at Paris, George R. Canty, 
and developments in Great Britain are 
said to need very: careful watching, The 
report follows in full text: 

The advent of television is being 
awaited with interest by certain inter- 
ests in Great Britain, and it is expected 
to make much progress in that country 
in the near future. It is reported that 
a London West End theater has con- 
tracted for the installation of a television 
set, the wiring to be done by the Baird 
Co., which is. perfecting and exploiting 
the Baird. television system. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


| Cites New Systems Adopted by| 


ae 


UR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show b 


our success the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 


~—Milard Fillmore, 


President of the United States, 
1850—1853 


ig Federal Government and of Each of the Governments. of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF Dissent FROM ANY ACTION of THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 





|sued by the’Ohio Department of High- | 


in Pennsylvania of the boulevard-stop Secretary 


corn.” is vi 
need of the consumers at this time, 





the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Weighing F rauds 


Said to Be Fewer 


Bureau of Standards Director 
Traces’ Development of 
Greater Honesty / 


FPRAUDULENT and inaccurate weigh- 
ing and measuring practices in re- 
tail sales throughout the country are 
becoming fewer, it was stated orally 
Sépt. 5 by the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, Dr. George K. Burgess, 
who gave the following information re- 
garding the problem of weights and 
measures: ae 

Arising from very small beginnings 
in 1905, the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures has played a 
prominent part in the advancement and 
use of more accurate scales, containers 
and other Aevices used in retail trade. 
It has been instrumental in-increasing 
and intensifying more thorough inves- 
tigation of retail sales practices, the 
testing of various types of scales and 
measures and other methods of assur- 
ing the public greater protection. 

The conference holds its annual 
meetings at Washington at which offi- 


[Continued on Page $, Column 6.] 


Mr. Hyde Declares 
Exports of Wheat and 


Corn Are Inadvisable 


of Agriculture 
Says Special Feed Survey 
Shows Supplies Are Under 
5-Year Average 
An official survey, based on returns to 
questionnaires in 28 States in the 


drought-stricken area and not including 
the cities in those States, showing inten- 


tion of farmers to sell 263,000,000 bush- | P 
Considering the amount of so-called |¢js of corn and their_desixe to purchase 
expert treatment given, the subject of | 975,000,000 bushels, Was’ made public by 
| traffic. control has shown less. improve-}the Secretary of Agrieulture, Arthur M. 


He said orally, in addition, that he was 
prepared to take the responsibility 


of %.wheat embargo but that he felt no 
nin saying that. “we ought not 
to.exporu danothér grain of wheat or 


Ae in a detailed statement Sept: 5. 
n 


He said he based his view on the 
éas- 
ured on a five-year average of the gures 
on the subject. . 

Answering questions, he said that h 
believed there would have to be heavy 
drafts on wheat supplies in the elevators, 
and that “we are now on a domestic 


| basis. 


“We havegneed for all the wheat we 
have,” he ied. He quoted@he market 
figures of Sept. 5 as showing September 
wheat closing at 83% and September 
corn at 98%, a difference, he said, of 
about 15 cents. et; he said, of corn is 
worth a dollar for feed, wheat is worth 
$1.12. .The Secretary, pointing out, that 
December wheat is lower than December 
corn by 3 cents, declared that the sur- 
pluses of the grains, including wheat, 
are bound to be reduced. 


Shortage Is National Problem 


His statement follows in full text: © 

The feed shortage is now developing 
into a national rather than a local prob- 
lem, according to a summary of the spe- 
cial feed survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the third 
week in August. The situation has be- 
come moré critical in the areas first af- 
fected and new areas to the north have 
suffered. The reports show that the 
corn crop suffered further serious de- 
terioration during the first three weeks 
of August, deterioration being shared by 
all States east’ of the Missouri River. 
Pastures which on Aug. 1 were poorer 
than in any Summer,in 50 years de- 
teriorated still further during the first 
three weeks of August. The hay crop is 
short, and the failure of pasture has al- 
ready compelled many farmers to start 
feeding their livestock. The feed supply 
is now shorter than in any year since 
1901. Considering the extent of the area 
affected and the numbers. of livestock 
now on farms, the situation already is 
probably more serious than in }901, and 


|adequate moisture for crop growth is 


2 
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Marked Decline Is Reported 
In New England Industries | 





| authorized 


| are: 
| Baltimore, 





It may be noted that the first set is 
to be installed in a legitimate theater 
and not in a motion-picture theater. 
Apparently, it is felt in legitimate the- 
ater circles that the broadcasting of stage 


New York, Sept. 5. 


of the sanitary code and rules and reg- 
Wlations thereof were meant to be 


Sales in Boston Department Stores Drop, Purchasing 
Power of Consumers Severely Curtailed, 
Federal Reserve Review States 


obeyed,” he said. 

“Our Bureau of Food and Drugs is 
on duty 24 hours each day prowling 
around dairies within the city, and as 
far as 500 miles without the city, that 
supply us with milk. To keep the city’s 
milk supplies pure is a most difficult 
and unappreciated task. 

“The recent milk racketeering activ- 
ities in New York were brought to a 
halt by. the’ Health peste The 
situation which prevailed_was within 


plays will be an excellent asset for the , 
theater. at a period when it has so much BOSTON, Mass. Sept. 5.—Boston de- 
to suffer from screen competition. partment” store sales during the 
Officials of the Baird Co, are reported| first half of -August were less than 
to have stated that over 20 offers had} those in the same period a year ago, 
been received by their concern for the| according to the monthly review of 
installation of sets,in theaters and mo-| the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
During the first seven months of the 

[Continued on Page 9,Column 5.) year, the review states, there has been 
ing power in New England. There is 
/now evident a: similar curtailment in 


New Deposits of Radium 


| 


Industrial activity in New England 
in July was at the lowest level in re- 
cert years. Although there is usually 
les& activity in the midsummer months, 
the recession this year between June 
an@ July was of more than the usual 
season amount, Quiet conditions 
prevailed in practically all lines of in- 
dustry, and about the same volume of 
manufacturing, in the aggregate, took 
place. in July as in that month in 1924. 


the scope of our interference, for any- 
thing that tends t6 increase unnetes- 
sarily the cost of milk to the consumer 
is the business of the Health Depart- 
ment, 

“Glance backwards 50 years and take 
cognizance of the conditions prevailing 
in the milk industry at that time. No 
one suspected any relationship between 
the large toll of baby lives from Sum- 
mer diarrhea and the facts that many 
of the dairies supplying New York 
City. were filthy, that the stables were 


; eT nee active at once, 
[Continued he! Page $, Column: 3.] (Tseued. by Department of Commerce.) 
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Are Found in Bohemia 


New deposits of radium ore have been 
found near the section of ‘northwest Bo- 
hemia where Madame Curie made her 
firstediseoveries, according to a Czecho- 
slovak report forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of merce by Assistant Trade 
Commissio Sam E. Woods.at Prague. 

The discoverers claim that the quality 
of the new ores is unique and that water! 
in which they are placed becomes radio- 





by 


During, the first seven months of the 
current year there has been a severe 
decline in congumer purchasing power 
in New England, as is indicated by the 
fact that estimated wage payments in 
more than 1,000 tdentical manufactar- 
ing es blishments in Massachusetts 
were approximately $14,000,000 less in 
the period from January through July 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. : 

A similar curtailment in actual pur- 

-_—_-_eooo ee .. 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 


, 


actual purchasing. 

During the three weeks ending Aug. 
23, money rates in Boston were 
slightly easier than a month ago. ~ 3e- 
tween July 2 and Aug. 20 a reduction 
of more than $37,000, occurred in 
total deposits in Boston’ weekly report- 
ing banks, and there was a ¢orrespond- 
ing decline in outside reporting banks. | 
Total Federal reserve credit in use in 
the district was $35,000,000 less on | 
Aug. 20 this year than on the corre- | 
sponding date ‘@ year ago. : 

The district summary follows in full 
_ text: ; 


| 
a severe decline in consumer purchas- | 
| 


* ¥ 


> 


YEARLY 
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President Told 
Of Plans to Aid © 
Santo Domingo: 


| American Red Cross Has 


Placed $50,000 at Dis- 
posal of United States 


Minister for Relief * 


ae 


Thousands of Homes i 
Levelled by Storm. 


Estimate of Damages Made 
After Airplane Flight Over’ 
Stricken Region by Red 
Cross Representative 4 : 

The hurricane} in Santo Domit ? 

exacted a toll of from 300 to 1,000. 

lives, 2,500 injured, 4,500 to 4,70f 

homes destroyed, many homes dam- 
aged and 29,000 persons. made home- 
less, according to an oral statement 

Sept. 5 by the chairman of om 4 

operations of the American ; 

Cross, James L. Fieser, following a 

conference at the White House with 

President Hoover on the subject. — 


These losses, which were reported © 


verbally to President Hoover by Mr. 


Fiesér, were based, he stated, on 
estimates made, by Capt. Antonio 
Silva, of the Red Cross Porto Rican 
Chapter, after an aeroplane 4ight 
over Santo Domingo. 
Relief Steps Taken 


The following information, which Mi 
Fieser said he had given to the 


7 


dent, was furnished by the Red Cr 


“ee 


official after the conference: 
The Red Cross has suggested to the 
American Minister to the Dominican Re- 
ublic, Charles B, Curtis, that he organ+ | 
ize an American committee to assist 3 
in the distribution of funds to the 
stricken inhabitants of Santo Dee 
On Sept.\5 the American Red Cross 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Curtis an 
additional $25,000, making in all a total 
of $50,000. 
President 
“the 


} * (hee 
Hoover will not: be, requested. | 
aC WEE to issue a prochain} 
mation calling upon he public for wake 
untary subscriptions to aid the Sar 

Domingo hurricane suffers. aa 

The American Red Cross has a - 
ized the Governor of Porto Rico, eo- 
dore Roosevelt, to purchase medical sup> 
plies to the amount of $10,000 for relief 
of the stri@ken hurricane — victims. in 
Santo Domingo. This amount is included 
in the total of $50,000 for relief work. 

Governor Roosevelt has made available 
the services of the Po Rican Govern~ 
ment for the purchase of supplies for | 
the Santo Domingo sufferers. The United 
States Army and Navy have placed their 
services at the disposal of the Red Cross. 

Detailed Reports Lacking - 

Capt. Silva gave no_ detailed reports 
to the Red Cross fronfthe outlying dis 
tricts of the Dominican Republic, his ad= 
vices being confined to the City of Santo 
Domingo. % 

Dr. Fernos, Deputy Health Commis. 
sioner. of Porto Rico, will proceed im- 
mediately to the Dominican Republic) 
with nurses and doctors. : 

It will not be necessary for the present 
at least for the American. Red Cross to | 
issue a general appeal for contributions. 
from the public for relief work in San 
Domingo, However, the Red Cross has | 
its chapters at Aj 


449 


ATF 


American 
ports to receive such contributions as the | 
public thay Wish to make. These. ports’ 
New York, Boston, Philadel ‘ 
Washington, Miami, Jack. 
sonville and New Orleans. Porto Rican 
Red Coss chapters also have been , 
thorizel to proceed with a campaign f 
public subscriptions. 


f (sae 
American Legation Wrecked bt 
; The office of the American Legation at” 
Santo Domingo has been so damaged 
the recent hurricane that it is'not wor 
repairing, according to ‘a message ree 


pple 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 32.] <d 


Idle Funds Diverted — 
To Raw Materials 


Low Price Levels Said to | 
Leading to Accumulation 


Evidences on the part of manu 
turers and other industrial enterp 
an inclination to utilize present 
of certain raw materials as an outle 
idle funds are being manifested in ocem 
sional increased purchasing, according. 
oral statements Sept. 5 by comm ; 
divisions of the Department of 
merce. 

Price levels during recent months 
certain nonferrous metals, have 
occasional flurries in buying, 
to the minerals division, but it is” : 
dent that such transactions were prima 
rily of a speculative character, | 
feeling that quotations were attractive, 

It is believed that such purchases 
consumers, particularly in certain lin 
at the low prices prevailing and in. x | 
cess of immediate requirements mig 
be considered a sound investment, t 
division said. 

«With the price of crude rubber 


|record low, there have been 
| stances of large future commitn 


current levels, it was stated by 
ber division. ‘Nevertheless, 
factors in the trade do not fore: 
diate price improvement. and son 
of the opinion that further. flue 

in view of the fac 
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ve s Prove Bees Sa 
il Resources of 


‘ 


Northern Alaska’ 


iment of the Interior 

ublishes Report on Min- 
eral Status of Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve 


YEARLY 
“IND 














A study of life and habits of 
bees has revealed that 
gent enough to employ s 
intercommunication, a kind 
guage,” it was stated orally 
’ Sen Agriculturist James 


\Proved occurrence of oil in-the 35,000 | ton, of the Bureau of 
iiss of the naval petroleum re- Department of Agriculture, 
" é in northern Alaska, conditions un- 
der which it might be found, and the | mell oa waa 
factors involved in development are dis-|ji.. ordors,” 
_ eussed in a report just issued by the | «and by interpretation ae. fda? 
_ Geological Survey, according to a state-| so-med 
, ment made public Sept. 6 by the Depart-| hives.” 
4, ment of the Interior. | Little = na exact knowledge of the 
wpe is stated, aiso serves to, part played by senses of sight, hearing, 
Saat a places where certain | touch and taste is available, he pointed 
_ 'eminerals have been found and suggests | out, though it is certain that they have 
f sayeas in which further prospecting is| some definite function in connection with 
-®most likely to meet with success. The communication by dancing and through 
“full text of the statement follows: “ recognition of distinctive odors. 
ee jor Department announces the Information made available by Mr. 
a bie te of a eee on the tract of Hambleton and in official 
Patons than 35,000 square miles in north- Smithsonian Institution follows: 
* ern Alaska which had been set aside by 
* Executive order as a naval petroleum 
* reserve. This report, which was pre- 
pared primarily to describe the results 
“of recent geoBraphic and geologic sur- 
veys in this vast area, has just béen 
issued as Geological Survey Bulletin 815, 
entitled “Geology and mineral resources 
of northwestern Alaska,” by Philip S. 
Smith and J. B. Mertie, jr. It may be 
obtained: from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
~ Washington, D. C., for $1. It contains 
* bibs and topographic maps of north- | 
‘western Alaska. , 


Much Pioneer Research ~ ) 

e mainsobjects of the work under- 

en in this area were to determine 
“where the oil occurred, the conditions 
under which it might be found, and the 
factors involved in its dgvelopment. Even 
a most cursory Consideration of the prob- 


means 





of which plays some part in 


|groups of workers; the effspring odor, 
different in the case of each group of off- 
spring from individual queens; the brood 
and chyle odor; the drone odor; the wax 
odor, in which wax structures of different 
colonies have entirely different odors; the 
honey odor, varying with each colony; 
and the hive odor, usually composed of 
a mixture of some or all of the preced- 
ing odors. 





| individual odors, possess the family. odor, 

land especially the common, adhering 

hive odor, which forms the dominant 

|factor in various actions toward hive- 

;}mates and strangers, It is in this way 
lems thus presented required the collec- that there is mutual recognition between 
tion of considerable information regard- | 9€€S. 

. ing the general topography, geology, and | Three Classes Have 


raphy of the tract. rae ‘ 
eto pepply this information necessi- Distinctive Odors 
The three classes of bees 


* tated the collection, both in the field and | 
’ in the laboratory, of data on many dif- | workers and drones—each-have 





ors so 


ferent subjects, some of which had to be | gefinite that they may be distinguished | Odor ‘emitted by the scout bec. 
Odors given off by | 
workers vary in intensity and variety | pollen source by a peculiar “tall-wagging 
with age; that is, the elder the worker, |dance.” The pollen scout bee finds pol 
the more intense and varied are the; len, then returns to the hive to “tell” 
|other workers. 
lof the hive, describes a semi-circle to 
right er left on the comb, then runs | 
| forward in a straight line over two or|six.months of 1930 there were 1,238 at 


* obtained first hand, because so much of | 
- the territory was actually unknown. As | 
a result, a large body of general informa- | 
tion has been obtained aoe not only | 
~ serves to answer the immediate inquiry, | \; ; 
but also contributes to the knowledge of oun he emits. x 
a large part of northwestern Alaska and, This, it has been proven, bees them- 
‘to many phases of the sciences of geog-|S¢lves can distinguish a much greater 
“yaphy and geology. |variety of smells than those mentioned 
All the pertinent information has been here, all of which play an important part 
“given rather fully in this report, so as |!" intercommunication. 
to be easily accessible, because many of 
“the earlier records are scattered through | communicate: intelligently by detection 
numerous volumes, some of which are/|of odors, it is fijst necessary to realize 


by the human pose. 
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id to Utilize Qdors 
For Communication Purposes 
Dancing Also Employed by Insects for the Exchan 


: ge of! 
Ideas, According to Statement by Government - 
Specialist 








they are inl 
aethe 0 
of “bee lan- 
Sept. 5 by 
I. Hamble. 
of Entomology of the 


“Communication bétween: bees is car- 
‘ried on largely ‘through their sense of 
nition .of certain’ distinc- 
r. Hambleton explained, 
er- 
by individual bees. within their 


records of the |soon adopts a particular odor, so that 


It is believed that there are seven dis- |same hive, are placed back together, they 
ltinetive odors in a colony of bees, each|do not recoghize each other, and fight 
in- as though they were total strangers. 

tercommunication in this “smell lan- | 
| guage.” These odors are the individual |Germany, supports the theory that dan- 
odor, distinctive in each queen and in| cing among bees is almost as common as 


Single bees, therefore, besides their | 


ueens, | it is believed, is caused by interpretation 


lin the opposite direction, thus complet-|the railroad; 69 occurred at spur track | Officials. 
In order to understand that bees may /|ing an entire circuit. , : 


|come greatly excited. 


| three cells to the starting point, from} so-called Class A crossings of 


; ‘. y 





Cuts Actidentsat 


Eh dg int . 
ee oe ee 





i 
Z 


texpreted,, aut, recorded, Stop by ‘Autos Credit 
guage, goes a long way toward solving, p’ by 

the mystery surrounding communication 
between insects. : ; ‘ 

















| 
Total Mishaps 





_ Of alll odors produced by bees, the hive 
odor is probably the most important. |- 
The odor seéms to be the fundamental - gate of California: 


factor ‘upon which the socfal life of! a 
bee coldwy depends. Without it, a eolony 
of bees could not. exist. The hive odor 
is composed chiefly of individual odors 
of all workers in the hive, and is sup immediate 
mented by odors fromthe queen, drones, } played is 
conibs,. frames, walls of the hive, and 
other sources. Because of this mixture, 
f = two ees pers the mane odor. - 
{bees carry the rtic hive odor i ion. 
hairs on their bodie » and this serves as ee, See one 
a sign or mark by which bees distinguish 
their hive-mates from representatives of 
another hive. 


When’ a colony, is divided, each half 


, Sacramento, Sept. 5. 





half of this year, it 
The statement follows in 


First Decredse Shown 


_ Grade crossing accidents and ‘casual- 
ties show a reduction during the first six 
months of 1930, as compared with the 
first half of 1929, according to.a report 
compiled by the Transportation. Division 
of the Enginéering Department ‘of the 
Railroad Commission. 

The report, which is made possible by 
the Commission’s new plan of reporting 
and recording accident data in its ef- 
forts to reduce the heavy toll in life,and 
property resulting from highway crashes 
at grade crossings, is Jpsticubely pleas- 
ing when compared withthe steady in- 
crease in grade crossing accidents since 
1913. 

There were 1,398 accidents rAborted to 
fhe Railroad Commission during the first 
half of 1930, compared with 1,425 during 
the same period of 1929, a decrease of 27 
or 2 per cent. ‘There were 99 deaths and 
449 injuries in the 1930 period, compared 
with 100 deaths and 461 injuries in the 


was said. 


full ‘ 
when these bees, originally from the ss aca 


Von Frisch, a professor of zoology in 


| among people. Bees do not dance to mu- 
sic, but it is that bee dances ex- 
press high elation, .and also have a sig- 
nificance ip informing attending bees’ 
that food is near at hand. 

According to the “dancing” theory, 
when arpectar scout bee finds a supply 
of food she returns to the hive and gen- 
| tly crésses her antennae with those of 
|other workers coming in contact with 
her, then proceeds the center of the 
; hive, or to that place where bees are 
| gathered thickest, and eae dance. 

- The dance itself,,.knowi asthe “round 
dance,” is carried on by,the scout when 
she rotates on the comb Mh narrow senii- 
circles, first in one direction, then the 
other, keeping up the nifetion for a quar- 
ter or a half minute. While dancing 
in these semi-circles, the scout bee comes 
in contact with attending bees, who be-| 
his excitement, 


ualties or 3 per cent. 

Based on the results durin& the first 
half of the year, 1930 will be the first 
period to show a decrease, compared to 
|@ preceding vey in, the number of acci- 
| dent geports filed with the Commission. 
In 1929 there wa8 an increase of 32 per 
cent in the number of accidents reported, 
compared with the year 1928, and an in- 
crease of 28 perscent in the number of 
casualties reported, * | 


New Law Given Credit 
Of the 1,398 accidents during the first 





of the dancer’s movements, and by the 


Pollen-colleetors are informed of a: 


She comes to the center 


ublic 
which she describes another semi-circie| highways with main and branch lines of 


crossings; 35 at private crossings, 53 in 


The dancer again returns along the| and along public streets between cross- 
| 


\rare and not obtainable except in large that their sense of smell, as far as “bee | 


libraries. \odors” -are concerned, is many times 


| 


























Mineral History of Region 


Minerals of value have long been} 


known to occur in northwestern Alaska. 
Coal was found in the vicinity of Cor- 


_ ‘win, in the western part of the region, | 


~as early as 1881 and has been used since 
“that time by some of the old whaling 
ships and others. In the rush to interior 


Alaska that commenced in the late nine- | 
ties some of the gold seekers overran| 


or settled in the placer nels of the more 

accessible parts of this région also, and 
the more adventurous ones even pushed 
- their wa 
_and seaght metals of value in the north- 
j ernmost parts of the region. 
‘ In the course of the placer-mjning ven- 
\ tures in the more southern parts of the 


region the prospectors discovered lodes| ,¢ the tenth annual 4merican Educetion | 
_ of gold, copper, lead, and other minerals. Week, from Nov. 10 to Nov. 16, are now 


Later came reports of petroleum, and the 
|,occurrence of petroleum in the northern 
part of the regfon has now been proved. 
_Each of these’ mineral commodities is 
.-described, so far as the facts available 
permit, so that the report not only 
serves to point out the specific places 
where certain kinds of minerals have 


been found but is of perhaps greater; 


use in suggesting areas in which further 
search or prospecting is most likely to 
be rewarded by success or in presenting 


facts that should serve as a deterrent, 
“against going into areas that seem to: 


hold little promise of containing deposits 
of the kind sought. 


“Decrease Is Expetted 


In Number of Farms; 


[Continued from Page 1%] 


be operated by managers appointed by hyyent. 
the bank. This phase has also tended to| public with the activities, ideals, achieve- 
decrease the actual number, but not the| ments and needs of the schools. 


acreage. 
* In 1920 one of the classifications of 


farms were those “owned and operated | national, the National Federation of 
“by one individual,” but in 930 this}women’s Clubs, and others, will coop- 
group was eliminated from the classi-| orate in the event. ‘ 
_fication. - In 1925,-when the last census |the pulpit and the platform will aid in 
of agricultute was taken, this group }carrying information to the public about 


was also’ eliminated from the list of 
farms, and by this means about 5,000 
fewer farms were listed throughout the 
* United States. ‘ 

These are only a few of the causes 
-of the indicated decrease in the num- 
ber of farms, but they are probably the 
most iniportant. Another cause that may 
be listed is that of families who for- 
merlylived on small farms, but who 
have moved to the cities, and sold their 
land for either lumbering or grazing 
purposes. 








‘Election Proclamation 
Issued by Utah Governor 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Sept. 5. 

The biennial election proclamation 
“ealling upon the voters to elect on Nov. 
_4 two Representatives in Congress, one 
Supreme Court Justice, 11 State Sena- 
‘tors, the entire membership of 55 to the 
State House of Representatives and full 
kets throughout the State has been 

“issued by Governor George H. Dern. 
In addition, three vacancies caused by 
death are to be filled. The voters will 
Yelect a Representative in Congress to fill 
the unexpired term of the late E. O. 
' Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake City, 
davhich expires Mar. 4, 1931. A district 
ip in the second judicial district 
‘and a district attorneyship in the sixth 

* 1 district also will be filled. 

| The voters also will be called upon to 
pr. on amendments to the State Con- 
sstitution proposed at the 1930 special 
. Session of the Legislature. Four of these 


© 













*filling of legislative vacancies, and the 
«other would remove a restriction which 
: that the State prison must be 
in Salt Lake County. 


{are built include “The Schools and the 
/Enrichment of Human 


| Schools of Tomorrow and the Future of 


| Single communities will probably not 


|ngeds, and will be developed and adapted 
jac 

|munity will create its own organization 
\for the observance of the event. 

| During the week the basis may be laid 





ithe*week the public focuses its attention | lost, however, with the complete de- 


a revised taxation plan recom- | 


set 
mended ‘by the former State Tax Revi- | 
Commission, one provides for the 


|more acute than that of human beings.! 
: Bees, with their highly sensitive noses, | 
and through their activities, speak a lan-! 
'guage, definite, and infallible, though! 
foreign to ug, which, when gprrectly in- 


| 
i 


across the mountain barrier| Programs for Tenth Annual Observation Expected to Be 
More Elaborate Than Ever Before 


' 


Plans for the Nation-wile observance ; 


under way, according ta an oral state- 

ment on Sept. 5 by Dr. H. R. Evans, of 

{the editorial division of the Office ‘of 

Education, Department of the Interior.\ 
Dr. Evans’ statement follows: 


The idea ofan annual education-week | 
was first conceived by the ce of Edu-| 
cation in 1920, which promotéd plans for | 
the first observance. Interest in the idea | 
'grew so rapidly, however, that it soon 
became impossible for the Federal Office, | 
with its personnel and facilities, to han- 
'dle the amount of work incident to tts 
;proper observance. The National Edu- 
cational Association and the’ American 
Legion were invited to cooperate with the 
Federal Office, and the three organiza- 
tions since have jointly sponsored al 
occasion. - 

Committees in the various States and 
localities are now beginning to plan pro- 
|grams for their own celebratien of the 
The purpose is to acquaint the 





| Many organizations, State 
'and™ local, including the Rotary Inter-| 


national, 


The press, the radio, 





| the schools. Interest in the occasion 
‘is increasing each year, and more ex- 
tensive plans have been made for 1930) 
than ever before. - | 


Wide Variety 
Of Programs Planned 


A wide variety of suggested programs 
have been planned and made available 
for all schools throughout the country, 
with a suggested theme to be given espe 
cial emphasis in each day’s pSgram. The 
| suggested topics around which programs 


Life,” “How 
Schools. Promote Patriotism and World 
| Understanding,” “The Schools of Yester- 
\day,” “The Schools of Today,” “What 
ithe Schools Have Helped Andividuals to 
| Achieve,” “What the Schools Have 
|\Helped America to Achieve,” and “The 


America.” ' 


|wish to make use of all the suggestions, 
|put selections will be made by local cém- 
|munities in accordance with community 


ording to local conditions. Each com- 





for cooperation of the community and 
the school throughout the year. Ob- 
servance of the week @ffers a splendid 
opportunity, to strengthen an effective 
continuing program of school interpre- 
tation. Throughout the Nation during | 





upon the eéchools, The * newspapers, | 
magazines, the pulpit, the radio, every 
medium which expresses opinion, aids in | 
making American Education Wvek a 
good~start for the year’s interpretation 
of the schools: \ 

Every educational agency in the com 
munity may cooperate with the schools 





Various Organizations Now Preparing 
To Observe American Education Week 


|program to the theme of world roves, | 


Most of Data on Stud 


‘Labor were saved when the 


diameter of the circle to the original) ings, and two were minor accidents oc- 
starting point, and repeatedly goes| curring at grade separations. 

through the same maneuver, alternating! Credit for the reduction in grade cross- 
semi-circles on one side or the other with | ing accidents is due, to some extent at 
straightforward runs. Each time the} least, to the action of the State Legisla- 
turé in the enactment of section 114 of 
the California Vehicle Act, effective Aug. 
14, 1929, requiring that motorists stop 
before traversing railroad gradé cross- 
ings where signals or warning of the 
immediate approach of trains are being 
displayed. It is felt. that the attention 
being given to the enforcement of this 


[Gontinued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


the’ California highway patrol and the 
traffic units of various cities and towns 
in California, has played an important 
part in effecting the improvement in the 
grade crossing accident situation. Sev- 
eral public-spirited organizations have 
also assisted in drawing the attention of 
in providing programs in life enrichment ; motorists to the new law. _ 
for both children and adults by stressing Throughout the last year improvement 
the wise employment of increased leisure.}in grade crossing protection has been 
The week is planned to include Ar-| continued with the active cooperation of 


|mistice Day, Nov. 11, to afford a better} the various railroads, as shown by the 


opportunity for stressing the idea of | fact that, among other forms of protec- 

patriotism and international good will.| tion, there were 186 automatic wigwag 

M Oo . . signals installed during the year 1929. 
any Urganizations In addition, there are approximately 25 

Will Participate trial installations of new grade crossing 
Each of the 10,000 posts of the Amer- 


| protective devices in operation in Cali- 
* fe ‘fornia at this time. 
ican Ley;ion plans to devote the Nov. 11) under constant observation by engineers 
. , of the carriers, Railroad Commission and 
standing and good will, In many com-| other interested organizations, to the end 
munities such organizations as the Grand | that California motorists may be assured 
Army of the Republic, the Daughters of| o¢ the most modern and reliable type of 
the American Revolution, the Sons of} warning at grade crossings. 
the American Revolution, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the United| programs throughout the week. The se- 


Snani:" War Veterans, and the Veterans| vere struggle to‘start the free public! 


school, to extend its privileges to all an 
|to expand its services to keep pace with 
ithe constantly growing demands of a 
larger and more complex national so- 
ciety, will be memorialized. 


of Foreign Wars, will participate in the | 
program. 

Recognition of the pioneer schools of 
America as a factor in the development 
of America will also be given in many 








ies of Women 
~ Saved From Fire at National Capital 





‘ 
Practically All Valuable Material Was Preserved, Accord- 
ing to Department of. Labor 





Most ofthe papers relating to impor-) Exposition in Spain and which was 
tant studies being conducted by the|awarded one of the prizes. One motion 
Women’s Bureau of the Department, of picture projector, three slidefilm ma- 
building |chines and a motograph machine were 
housing that organization, the Children’s | also destroyed. 

Bureap, and the Federal Trade Commis-| On Labor Day part of the offices were 
sion ere swept by fire Aug. 30, the| moved across the street to Temporary 
Department of, Labor announced Sept. 5. 

Irreplaceable material collected in cur- 
rent investigations was preserved and 
nearly all other losses ‘ara duplicated in 
forms which were saved, the Department 
said. Thousands of dollars worth of 
materials, comprising exhibits and sup- 
plies, were destroyed, it was said. 

The announcemeri: follows in full text: 


Contrary to previous belief most of 
the important studies in process at the 
United States Women’s Bureau, whose 
offices together with those of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Child?en’s 
Bureau, were devastated by flames on 
Aug. 30, have béen saved. Although 
offices on the second story of the build- 
ing were badly ravaged by the flames 
most of the valuable and irreplaceable 
material collected in investigations and 
studies in process was preserved in the 
files and desks. Only one-fourth of one 
study was totally destroyed, but almost 
all other losses of documents are dupli- 
cated in forms which have been saved. 


Thousands of dollars of material were 


Building 5—formerly the Internal Rev- 
ienue Building-—-now occupied by the 
Quartermaster’s Office af the War De- 
partment, and the Steamboat Inspection 
Service of the Department of Commerce, 
and having available space. 

With no recess, on Sept. 2; members 
of the Bureau were at work again, calmly 
aiid quietly ascertaining losses, straight- 
ening out damages, and, in some divi- 
sions, continuing work as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred. 

The Women’s Bureau is a division of 
the Department of Labor, and is a scien- 
tific organization whose purpose is to 
ascertain under what conditions the 
women of the United States are working 
and through scientific investigations to 
set industrial standards which will benefit 
both employer and worker. / Originally 
a war organization, in 1920 it was incor- 
porated as a Bureau in the Department 
of Labor, under the directorship of Mary 
Andersen. 

Since that time, the Women’s Bureau 
has worked continudusly on studies and 
investigations often requested by State 
departments of*labor and organizations 
struction by flames of the storeroom and |inferested in the field of industry and 
room used to hold exhibit matérial, and | covering ajuestions of importance to the 
the office equipment was also badly gam-| industrial life of the Nation. Among 
aged. Among the severest losses in the|recent studies have been a .study of 
material destroyed was a model exhibit} women workers in the 5-and-10-cent 
showing the occupational distribution of | stores, laundries, industrial home work, 
American women, workers, a copy of |and variations in employment 4rends in 
which was used last’ year at-the Iberian‘ the State of Ohio. 
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Grade‘Crossings 2-0 « 
New Statute Requiting Full)” 
With First Reduction in 


‘ California’s' new law requiring motor- 
ists “to stop before crossing railroad 
‘tracks where signals or warnings of the 

approach of trains‘ are dis- 
credited with at “part of 
a teduction in the number, of accidents}. 
during the first six months of 1930, ac- 
Allleording to a statement ‘issued by: the 


This year will be the first to show a 
decrease in the ‘pamber of er re- 
rt. mpared to a precedin ear, i, 3 
based i te shown prong the first. present report shows the detail of in- 


first_half of 1929, a decrease of 13 cas-! 


daw by the public authorities, “and the| 


These signals are | 


| outfit began July 1. 





6, 1930 









One Million 


>. a 


Massachtisetts is the only State which 
gathers court records at a central point, 
atid as a result is in an unusual posi- 
tion ‘to secure full criminal statistics, it 
is stated. in a report issued Sept. 3° by 
the Board of Probation. i 

A complete, detailed record of every 

rson who appears in a court is. main- 
tainted by thé Board through a system 
of Maia cards, and nearly 1,000,000 
names have been: accumulated since the 
system was inaugurated. 

The 1 
record au, the report states, is to 
supply. the courts with record: 


jalso for several other purposes. 


Complete operation: of the statistical 
tabulation was begun July 1, and the 


formation thus made available for the 
|month of July. 

The report fgllows inf full text: 
on Are Used 

|To Compile Statistics 

| Criminal statistics, with a complete-| 
ness not hitherto possible, are now be- 
ing compiled by the State government 
through the agency of the Board of Pro- 
‘bation. At its offices in the Court House 
in Pemberton Square there has been set 
up atid is now in full operation a com- 
plete equipment for statistical work. 
It includes the lastest mechanical devices, 
lope punching machine, at which a skilled 


- 


operator transidtes at high speed the 
leoded facts as to offenses, offenders, 
sentences, past records and many other 
facts irito holes in a cryptic card, and the 
machine sorter, through which these 
cards are run at the rate of 350 a 
tminute, sorted and counted. 
| Quite as important is the crew of cod-| 
ling clerks, girls selected from the, 
| Board’s experienced filing clerks, éxperts 
in the analysis of records, who take the} 
facts shown on the personal record cards| 
as they come from the courts and rapidly | 
reduce them to code, making ‘the code 
entries on a sheet for each case which 
is passed from one to another, each hav- | 
ing a portion of the code before her! 
and largely in her mind. : 

The statistical division was made pos- | 
| sible through an added appropriation for 
the Board by this year’s Legislature and | 
having “behind it \the approval of the 
State Board of Administration and Fi- 
|nance and of Governor Allen. A trial 
demonstration was made on the cases of 
one month last year and its showing 
| justified the approval of the State’s high 





| The material for the statistical work 
| is the records daily sent to the Board’s 
| Bureau of Records by the probation offi- 
| cers in the courts of the State. The cen- 
| tral record system is an established fea- 
| ture fof the Board’s service, started for 
Suffolk County Dec. 1, 1914, extended 
adjoining courts Apr, 1, 1916, and to the’ 
, entire State>in 1924. In the accumulat-}| 
ing file are nearly a million names of 
, persons who have been in court within 
this period, with the records acquired by 
each of them. The-probatidn Officer of 
each court sends each record on the day 
the person is in his court, for whatever 
offense. -Additionally, the State institu- 
tions, penal and reformatory, and all the 
boards of county commissioners submit 
records of each parole granted and each} 
revocation of parole, which entry is made 
on the personal record card in the cen- 
tral file. 


Primary Aim of System 
\Is to Assist Courts f 


The primary purpose of the central 
record bureau is to supply the courts 
with records of persons who are brought 
before them. It is also used by public 
departments, civil service, licensing 
boards, public welfare, soldiers’ aid, 
police, natuxalization, and the like, as 
well as by the Boston, election commis- 
sion as to persons listed for jury serv- 
ice. It employs 30 girls’who are trained 
in filing and searching of records. It 
now supplies at the annual rate of 150,- 
000 records to the courts and other 
clients. i 

The value of such records for statisti- 
cal purposes lies in the fact that it is 
complete as to all cases and that it is 
gathered for an object other than sta- 
tistical. In organizing the statistical 
division it has been ,requisite that there 
shall be no interruption of the filing of 
the cards or the searches for the records 
wanted, with the’ result that each day’s | 
| cases are analyzed and coded within the. 
same day or, at latest, the day follow- | 
ing, giving the statistical operation the 
added value of being positively current. 
The full operation of the statistical 
c The tabulation of 
| ee shewings for that month is already 
far advanced. Final tabulations and the 
publieafion of bulletins, as now planned, 
will be’ quarterly. The annual statistics 
will far outrun in the facts presented any 
hitherto possible... They will show the 
total number of persons in court by ages, 
by the offenses charged, by residence, 
whether urban or rural, by occupation, 
by nativity, by marital state and, beyond 
these, current facts as to the persons 
will show the disposition of the cases 
by the courts, sentences, ‘penalties, pro- 
bations, paroles and the relgtion of each 
of these. to the person’s previous court 
record. The system seems to, throw a 
full light upon those facts AWvhich are 
most sought in criminal statistics as to 
the operation of the courts and the ef- 
fect of penalties upon subsequent con- 
duct. It will also show the lapse of time 
between the beginning of prosecution and 
the final disposal, the extent, nature and 
consequences of appeals, and, if it is 
deemed valuable, the comparison between 
| courts in the disposition of cases. 

The first statement to be issued by the 
Board will show that 14,900 persons were 
brought before the courts of the State 

| during the month of July of this year, 
|14,104 males and 796 females. Drunk- 
= was the charge against 5,326— 











males, 5,147, females, 178. The per- 
sons charged with motor vehicle offense¥ 
numbered 5,166—males, 5,017; females; 
149. These two classes accounted for 
70 per cent of all offenders. Practically, 
th@ statistics are’ reduced to persons, 
avoiding the pitfall familiar to criminal 
records in the multiplication of, offenses 
through several charges being made at 
one time. Persons arraigned twice in 
the same month are the only ones who 
get twice counted, 


Offenses Range Over 
The Whole Criminal Code 

The offenses of the 80 per cent, after 
deducting the “drunks” and motor vehicle 
offenders, ranged over the whole criminal 
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offenses are classified in 14 groups, se- 
rious Ones such as operating under the 
influence of liquor and so as to endanger 
life, and the numerous ones such as 
| Speeding being held separate,. but the 
| violations of traffic rules being made to 
include the. numerous regulations as to 
parking and the like, while the operating 
mpropérly and operating without au- 
thority and without proper equipment 
are groupings of many of the. specified 
offenses. 

The offenses of a distinctly criminal 
character are shown to occupy but a 





s of per-|fraction of thé court’s attention. Amon 
sons brought before them, but it is used|the males during the month, 399 were 


\charge with ‘assault and battery, \ other 
acts of violence alleged against males 
numbered 104, including: Murder, 3; as- 
sault on wife, 13; assault on officer, 38; 
assault with a‘dangerous weapon, 16: 
assault with intent-to kill, 8; with intent 
to rob, 8; manslaughter, 15; mayhem 
1/ affray, 2. Other serious offences were: 
Possessing ‘burglars’ tools, ‘2;\ carrying 
dangerous weapons, 17: larceny from the 
person, *18; robbery, 13; arson, 2; forg- 
ery, 5 F 
Male liquor law offenders numbered 
445; sex offences -by males, 180. Of 
domestic relations cases there were 365 
0 Fh yy — a the defendants, in- 
ng desertion 7, nonsu t 220, ne< 
glect of children 38, neglect. of family 


$3, nonsupport of  destit 
illegitimate child 38. ute parent 1, 


Numerous Offenses 
Of Other Sorts Listed 


Other numerous offenses by males in- 
cluded larceny 399 (of which 107 were 
by juveniles), larceny of automobile 54 
(10 juvenile), unlawful appropriation 46 
(22 juvenile), breaking and entering and 
breaking, entering and larceny 208 (101 
juvenile), disturbing the peace 114, vio- 
lation of fish and game law 157, tres- 
passing 92, gaming 86, violation of city 
ordinances and town by-laws 303. 

~Of the 796 females, the motor vehicle 
offenders were practically one half (390), 


including 10 for operating under the in-| 


fluence of liquer. The sex offenders were 
116. There were % charged with viola- 
tion of the liquor law; 57 with larceny; 
50 with assault and battery. ; 
In point. of age, the male juvenile of- 
fenders (7 to 17) imecourt in July were 
504, while in the four years from 17 to 
20 the number = 1,348. The numerous 
groups were in the twenties, 3,845, a 
thirties’ 3,606. In: the forties were bATS. 
and 50 or over, 1,825. The juvenile zirls 
numbered 47. Among the older females 
76 were between 17 and 20 inclusive, 185 
in the twenties, 221 in thirties, 148 in the 
forties, and 89 were 50 or over. ~ 
The showing as to motor vehicle of- 
fenders throws a new: light upon prob- 
lems of the courts and as to regulations 
The burden upon the courts, constituting 
35 per cent of their total criminal busi- 
ness, results ina swiftness of dealing 
‘with the offender which seems to! take 
"previous record. 


Drunken Drivers Found 
Usually to Have Record 


As to “drunken drivers,” two maj 
facts are developed: (a) ‘that the vie 
lators are largely persons of mature age, 
(b) That to a considerable extent they 
are persons with long previous récords. 


The distribution by age of male mo- | 


tor vehicle offenders in all Massachu- 
setts courts in July is given in a table 
showing 846 under the age of 21, 1,892 


,|from 20 to 29 years of age, 1,161 from 


30 to 39, 545 from 40 to 49, and 276! of 
50 years’ or more. 

In latger proportion than any other 
class of motor vehicle offenders, those 


charged with driving under the influence | 


of liquor are repeaters. 

It appears that, while 55 per cent of 
all motor vehicle offenders are new to 
the courts, those charged with operating 
under the influence of drink are only 42.2 
per cent of new offenders. Over 30. per 
cent had previously been in court from 


| two to. fouy_times, nearly 25 per cent 
| from: five t 


nine times, and the remain- 
der from 10 to 49 times. This high rec- 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 











hereby Nearly To 
Names Have Been Classified 
To Aid Courts , 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Boston, Sept. 5 
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F ull Statistics of Crime in State Into Communism 
See en eT 
f Probation Describes Methods W 





Representative Fish Says Or- 

ganized Agitdtion Has Not 
Yet Become Serious -Men- 
ace to Government 





New York, Sept. 5.—The resolution of 
the House creating a committee to in- 
vestigate Communist activities in’ the 
United States has been fully justified by 
results obtained: thus far, put these ac- 


tivities do not at present constitute a - 


feo so far as the overthrow of the 
| Government is concerned, it was stated 


orally_Sept. 4 by the chairman of the 
committee, Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y. ‘ 

The subcommittee expects to hold fur- 
ther hearings in New York City on Sept. 
26 and 27, Mr. Fish said, art then will 
go té Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
wand Phoenix to obtain additional infor- 
mation. a 

Mr. Fish stated that no report will be 
made until the House of Representatives 
convenes in December, at which time the 
findings of the committee will be pre- 


sented and possible legislation sug- 
gested. 


> 
| 


Not Considered Menace 


“As far as the committee members 
are concerned, the resolution creating the 
committee-to investigate radical activi- 
ties, as passed by the House, has been 
absolutely -justified by the results ob- 
tained thus far and are completely sat- 
isfactory,” said Mr, Fish. , 7 

“Pérsonally, I consider service on this 
committee to be the highest public serv- 
ice and usefulness to the Government. 
I do not believe that activities of the 
Communists, at the present time, ‘on- 
stitute a menace as far as the overthrow 
of the Governmeyt is concerned. 


_ “I consider that the necessity for this 
| investigation will be unquestioned when 
the work of the committee is completed 
and recommendations made, and that it 
will have the overwhelming support of 
“the American people. 





Threat to Industry 

| “In spite of attacks from a few radical 
newspapers and even from conservative 
newspapers, who are concerned with the 
ipo loss of trade with Soviet Russia, 
[the American people as represented by 
the church element—Roman Catholics, 
| Protestants and Jews—together with 
| veteran and other patriotic organizations, 
as well as the American Federation of 
Labor, are. united behind this investiga- 
tion to make a ‘survey of the activities 
and insidious propaganda of the Con- 
jmunists in this country, and to recom- 
mend to Congress adequate legislation to 


* | protect the interests of the Government 


jand of the American people. 
“Communism is a constant and growing 
| threat to industry in this country through 
subterfuge and revolutionary” activities, 
I believe it ts well organized ‘with ample 
funds and receiving orders, from Moscow, 
that already have caused revolutionary 
strikes in various parts of the country.” 

Mr. Fish stated that the form of legis- 
lation to be suggested would place power 
in the hands of Government De 
for such investigations as may be deemed 
proper. At ie present time, he said, 
there is absolM™@ely no authorization for 
such inquiries. 





‘Montana Announces Data 
On Farm Newspaper Readers 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Sept. 5. 
Daily newspapers are read by. 56 per 
cent of the rural population of Montana 


and weekly papers by 77 per cent, ac- 
cording to a survey maderecently by the 
Federal-State crop reporting bureau to: 
determine the sources of information 
sought by farmers and livestock men. 

In northwestern and western Montana 
}it was found that 83 per cent of the 
people subscribe for daily papers, while 
in _ the southeastern part of the State 
only 30 per cent were reported as sub- 
scribers and in the southwestern section 
the daily newspaper.readers formed 78 
per cent of the population. 
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From Norway to 
America Succeeds 


Envoy From United States) A Peruvian decree published Sept. 3/! 


Pays Tribute to Ancient 
King on 900th Anniver-| 
sary of His Death 





The first radio address ever broadcast | 

from Norway to the United States was: 
delivered by the American Minister to 
“Norway, Laurits S. Swenson, on the 
nine hundredth anniversary of the death 
and defeat of King Olav Haraldson, who 
was 2 contemporary of Leif Erikson, held 
by some to be first discoverer of the 
United States. 

The text of Mr. Swenson’s address has 
just been received by the Department of 
State and follows in full: 

My Countrymen: The Norwegian peo- 
ple are celebrating one of the most far- | 
reaching events in their long and glorious 
history, the defeat and death of their 
canonized King Olav Haraldson on the} 
battlefield of Stiklestad in the year 1030. | 


Triumphant in Death 


The famous leader fell but the great| 
cause of Christianity and national unity | 
triumphed, as did the Prince of Peace 
on the cross at Golgotha just 1,000 years 
earlier. Through all the vicissitudes of 
Norway since that memorable day she 
has carried aloft the banner raised at 
Stiklestad, and it is an eloquent proof 
of-her aspirations and ideals that the 
proud and noble cathedral .Nidaros is 
the cherished national santuary and 
monument. 

As I stand beneath its majestic dome 
conveying a message to a far distant 
land by means of an invisible imstru- 


ment I see in the retrospect of centuries | 


the wonders performed by the unseen 
things that are eternal. The hand of 
the Almighty has touched the unseen 
strings of millions of hearts and the 
quickening influence and-’ compelling 
ower of this gospel have guided the 

orwegian people on the path of their 
eternal destiny. : ; 

Ever since our earliest history the peo- 
ple of the two countries have battlea 
In common for the greatest and noblest 
of- all causes and drawn strength and 
nourishment from the same spirited 
source. 

We have been lovers of liberty and 
union, of law and order, under the benefi- 
cent influences of ChriStian ideals. Our 
. national emblems have the same colors 
and we march forward with fundamen- 
tally the same ideals and aspirations. 

Many in New World 


Leif Erikson, the first discoverer of| 


America, was a contemporary of King 
Olav. Hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen have found happy homes in 
the New World beyond the Atlantic. 
For more than 100 years they have 
worshipped according to the faith of their 
fathers. 

In large numbers they have made a 
pilgrimage to the shrines at Nidaros and 
Stiklestad on the present occasion. They 
witnessed yesterday on the 900th anni- 
versary of Olav’s death, and at the spot 
where he gave up his life, one of the 
most inspiring scenes imaginable. 

Representatives from all the corners 


of the earth were there and thousands) 


upon thousands from all parts of Norway 
crowded the hillsides and overflowed 
into the historic valley of Verdalen. 


were present. An inspiring and most 
impressive program was given, and: I am 
sure that those who had the good fortune 
to. be there carried away impressing and 
precious memories that will never be 
plotted out. 

Message of Cheer 


I send you a message of cheer and en- 
couragement; the cross that Olav painted 
on Norway with his blood is still a rally- 
ing symbol and all forces that move 
against it will prove unavailing. 

Hundreds of churches that rear their 
spires in the United States proclaim to 
the heavens that our citizens of Norwe- 
gian birth or extraction have faithfully 
followed the battle cry of the sainted 
king: “Forward men of Christ, forward 
men of the Cross.” 

That is to my mind what has made 
them so valuable and prized as American 
citizens and homebuilders, 

May the United States and Norway 
never part company as leaders in the 
propagation and _ preservation of a 
Christian civilization. 


Excess of Traffic Lights _ 
On State Roads Assailed 


[Cantineed from Page 1.] 
sections ffom all directions each minute. 
After all, tremedous interests are in- 
volved in keeping traffic moving as rap- 
idly as is consistent with safety. The 





Ohio State Department of Highways has} 


authorized signal lights only where it 
has been clearly shown the necessity and 
demand for their erection, and in many 
cases opposed their erection or caused 
their removal where it deemed. them a 
hindrance rather than a benefit to traf- 
fic and. safety. r 


Senator Hawes Plans 
To Relinquish Seat 





Accepts Post as Head:of Wild 
Life Association 





Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, | 


will voluntarily surrender his seat in the 
Senate at the expiration of his present 
term on March 3, 19338, to assume active 
control of the Wild Life Association, a 
rew organization endowed by Joseph P. 
Knapp, New York magazine publisher, 
it was announced on his behalf at his 


office Sept. 5. The following information| 


was also made available: 

The association, to be organized under 
a $5,000,000 endowment which will prob- 
ably be increased to $10,000,000, has for 
its purpose the dissemination of educa- 
tional material dealing with the protec- 
tion and conservation of American wild 
life. Headquarters of the association 
will be established at once in Washing- 


ton, D. C., where Senator Hawes will; 


take immediate control, to serve without 
salary until the expiration of his term 
in the Senate. His salary after that 
time will be $50,000 per year. 

Senator Hawes 
sportsman and a recognized authority on 
wild life. He is the author of a book on 
“Black Bass,” recently published, as well 
as a number of other works dealing with 

pwild life. He has served in the Senate 


First Broadcast P eru to Adjust 
. State F inaances' 


|of the budget for the next fiscal. year 
jalong similar lines, according. to a cable| 


| 


' 


| The| 
King, the Queen and the Crown Prince} 


is a widely known! 


jisland toward the sea, Mr. Mitchell said. 


j}eontinue moving west- 
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Present 
To Meet Expenditures, 


Decree States 
| 





authorizes the adjustment of expendi- 
tures during the remainder of ‘the cur- 


of the Government, and the formulation 


received in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Charles H. 
Cunningham at Lima, 


The decree admits that the present} 
income is insufficient to cover expendi- 
tures, and states further that the pres- 
ent diminished income is due ‘in part to 
the prevailing economic crisis» and in 
part to the exaggerated estimates of the 
Government’s. revenues made when the 
last budget was prepared. The decree 
also authorizes reconsideration of all 
taxes created or increased recently with 
a view to their suppression or reduction 


(Issued by Department of Comunerce.) 


Hurricane Is Checked 


Federal Meteorologist Says 
Friction of That Terrain 
Diminished Velocity | 


Friction caused by the mountainous 
terrain of Haiti decreased the tremen- 
dous velocity of wind which had been 
observed at Santo Domingo, the Senior 
Meteorologist of the Weather Bureau, 
Charles L. Mitchell, declared orally Sept. 
5, and the fact that the hurricane crossed 
the iskand. undoubtedly saved parts of 
Cuba. and possibly the Florida Straits; 


Revenue Insufficient| | 


rent fiscal year to the reduced income‘ 


By Mountains in Haiti §} 





\ 





from the disaster which visited Santo | 
Domingo. | 
The storm apparently spent its force | 
and diminished to an ordinary cyclonic | 
disturbance as it progressed across the 


The Weather Bureau announced Sept. 5 
that the disturbance was expected to| 
rthwestward for 
24 to 36 hours without damaging winds. | 
Storm Intensity Lessens | 

“The intensity of the storm diminished | 
from that of a major hurricane to a dis- 
turbance of minor intensity,”? Meteorolo- 
gist Mitchell said. “What was Santo) 
Domingo’s misfortune also was the good 


Photos by Ewiig Galloway, New York 
7 Department of Health 
of New York City is 
charged with the duty of as- 
suring that the 3,000,000 
quarts of milk supplied daily 
to municipal consumers is 
the healthy product of the 
cow and not synthetic nor 
otherwise deleterious. In the 
picture above is shown a milk 
inspector’s outfit, used for 





fortune of Cuba and the Florida Straits | 
section.” ae 

The following information was made 
Bureau this 


caster at the Weather 


month: 


Santo.\Domingo is the first imstance in 
50 years, so far as records go, of any 
major ‘hurricane crossing Haiti, which 
occupies the same island as Santo Do- 
|mingo. There is no indication now of 
any damaging winds in the United States 
and there is no present.cause for worry 
in the United States as far as the storm 
is concerned. Every day’s developments, 
however, must be judged by themselves 
jand according to the situation and condi- 
‘tions of the particular day. 

Little Left of Hurricane, 


This tropical disturbance, according to 
reports Sept. 5 was near the _ north- 
central Cuban coast moving west-north- 
westward between Havana and Key West. 
| There is really little left of the hurricane. 
|There have been no hurricane warnings 


have been sent to show the progress of 
the disturbance. It is believed to have 
originated far out in the ocean but the 
Bureau has not determined its precise 
origin. 

It was indicated Sept. 5 that’ the hur- 
ricane was over. Its intensity had di- 
minished from that of a major hurricane 
to a disturbance of a minor intensity, 
with no really strong Winds blowing. 
There were some showers on the edge 
of the storm areg that may to some ex- 
tent be attributable to it. As long as 
there is still a wind disturbance in a 
tropical area of a cyclone character, it 
might regain sufficient intensity to recur 
as a hurricane. What might happen if 
it continues to the Gulf of Mexico and 
increases im intensity to a hurricane pro- 
poritions could not be predicted. Front 
the present indications, the chances were 
greatly against its becoming a real hur- 
ricane again. 

The friction of the mountainous coun- 
try of Haiti caused a marked slowing 
dowf of the tremendous velocity reported 
at Santo Donyingo. The fact the storm 
did cross that ‘island saved parts of Cuba 
and possibly the Florida Straits region 
from the disaster that befell Santo Do- 
mingo. 





Mr. Adams Commends 
Rescue Work of Liner 


Letter Is Addressed to Master 
Of ‘Ventura’ 





Commendation for the rescue of the 
passengers and crew of the British ves- 
sel “Tahiti’’? by the Matson liner “Ven- 
tura” has been expressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Charles’ Francis 
Adams, in a letter to the master of the 
“Ventura,”” Lieut. Comdr.. William R. 
Meyer, U. S. Naval Reservéy the Depart- 
ment of the Navy announced Sept, 5, 

; The letter follows in full text: 


of the successful rescue on or about 
Aug. 18, 1930, of the master, passengers 
and crew of the Union Line S. 
“Tahiti,” of British registry, to the num- 
ber of 317 persons, by the S. S. “Ven- 
tura,” warranted to fly the Merchant 
Marine Naval Reserve flag and under 
your command. 

From these reports it appears that 
lthe S. S. “Tahiti” had been in distress 
for about three days and that you acted 
with admirable promptness and quick 
decision. Abandening the schedule laid 
down by the Matson Line, and proceeding 
800 miles ‘eff the direct course of your 
voyage through the waters of the South 
Pacific to the rescue, you brought your 
ship alongside the “Tahiti”? and took off 
the passengers, crew and ster, less 
than an hour before that vessel sank. 

The Department notes with pleasure 
the highly efficient and seamanlike man- 
ner in Whieh this rescue was accom- 
lished and takes great pleasure in com- 
mending you for your prompt decision in 
the premises, your efficient carrying out 
of yous chosen -nission and the success- 
ful issue sof this humane undertaking, 


{ 





since Nov. 2, 1926, being elected at that 
time to fill the unexpired term of the 


.. late Senator Selden P. Spencer. 


* 


which is im keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the Navy and of the American 
Merchant Marine. 

te 





available by Mr, Mitchell, ranking fore-| 


The hurricane which has swept over| 


jordered displayed but advisory messages ' 


The Department has received reports| 


8.! 


taking samples. of milk for 
immediate laboratory exam- 
‘ination before delivery to 
\customers. In the picture to 
\the right is shown an inspec- 
‘tor taking from a big truck 
tank a sample of milk to be 
subjected to the _ bacteria 
test; the milk is in the proc- 
ess of being pumped into the 
truck from a railroad tank 
car. 


American Red Cross Has; 
Provided $50,000 to Aid| 
Storm-stricken City — 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
5 from Minister Curtis in Santo Do- 
mingo. 


\lows in full text: 

“The -Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. Charles B. Curtis, 
the American Minister at Santo Do- 


office is not worth repairing. 
“Mr. Curtis adds that the supplies and 


damaged and that neither the personnel 

of the Legation nor of the Consulate 

have been injured.” . 
Ship Withstands Test 

One of the best indications that the 
vessels of- American shipping interests 
are being constructed of better material 
jand are better ships is the fact that the 
steamship “Coamo” rode through the 
hurricane satisfactorily, it was stated 
orally Sept. 5 by Vice Chairman Edward 
C. Plummer, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

““T never heard of a hurricane with a 
velocity as high as 160 miles nor of 
the barometer dropping out of sight, as 
{reports have said occurred in this hur- 





ricane,” the vice chairman said, “and | 


still the ‘Coamo,’ which was caught in 
the hurricane ‘came through’ in fine 
shape. 

“To me it is an indication that Amer- 
ican ships are improving materially in 
construction, and this fact is gratifying.” 


Building of Wireless 


Radiotelegraph Station Given 
Commission Sanction 


| Among the applications granted Sept. 
15 by the Federal Radio Commission was 
|one for a construction permit for a radio- 
telegraph service on a low frequency to 
|be used on simultaneous operation of a 
number of receiving printer instruments 
located throughout the country, the Com- 
mission announced. 

This is the fifth of such stations now 
operated by the applicant, the American 
|News Radio Corporation, and this station 
lis to be located at Denver, Colo. Others 
|have already been installed in New York, 
|Chicago, Atlanta and San Francisco, to 
|be'used in distributing news to its clients 
‘by radio rather than by wire, it was 
istated. ‘ 





| New Trade Commissioner 
Irving H. Taylor, of Detroit, Mich., 
\formerly head of the export department 
‘of a large automobile company in the 
United States, has been appointed Trade 
Commissioner for the Department of 
fommarce to head the. Milan, Italy, of- 
ce, 
merce.) 


; 





For Santo Domingo 


ceived by the Department of State Sept. | 


The Department’s announcement fol- | 


mingo, to the effect that both the office | 
of the Legation and the residence of Mr. } 
Curtis have been unroofed, and that the 


jrecent archives of the Legation are un-| 


For News Approved 
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CONSERVING PURITY OF MILK SUPPLY 
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Federal Agency Finds 


Area Covered, and 


cipitation’ Most Serious 





Compared with six other droughts, 


severe on record,” the Department of 
Agriculture announced Sept. 5. The De- 
partmert made public a table including 
reports from “first order stations,” up| 
to and including Aug. 29. 


The 1930 drought, the Department , 


ciency in precipitation” 
serious recorded. 

“In 1881, June was very dry in the! 
Southwest and July and August in the| 


partment said. 
‘conditions were confined to the centra 


“In 1894, severe droughty 


ern Corn Belt, suffered, most. 





Fraudulent Weighing — 


Said to Be Decreasing 











Relief Plans Outlined |New York Finds Constant Use of Car 
Necessary to Assure Purity in Milk 


Health Commissioner Describes Long Fight.to Force Com- 


| 


datk' and dusty and the walls and ceil-, 
ings cobwebbed. No one suspected that | 


such.conditions were responsible for the 
heavy contamination of milk with bac- 
teria and that-the temperature at which 
the milk is kept and the length of time it 
is kept had any bearing whatsoever on 
each other. It was not known that in- 
fected milk would cause tuberculosis; ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
septic sore throat and infectious dis- 
eases. 

“In 1906 the Health Department in- 
augurated its system of country milk 
inspection, supplying dairy farmers with 
scoére cards which showed them exactly 
where‘and what improvements were nec- 
essary. Hand in hand with this educa- 
tional work, the requirements were made | 
more rigid. A few years later a system 
of grading milk according to the number 
|of bacteria was adopted by the Board of 
Health, and in'1912 compulsory pasteur- 
ization was adopted ‘as a. means of still 
further safeguarding the consumer. This 


of a number of t#Phoid cases traced to 
milk: infection. ‘ 
“It was realized that no amount of 
mere inspection and improvement in the 
sanitary condition of the daries would 
protect against this danger. Some time 
| before these outbreaks, the milk industry 
had learned that by subjecting milk for 
|a few seconds to a high temperature, its 


|did not become sour. This device was 
known as ‘flash pasteurization’ 
quickly became popular with milk deal- | 
ers, for it enabled them to sell as sweet 


‘compulsory step was required as a result | 


keeping qualities could be prolonged; it | 


and | 





and fresh milk which was several days 
| old. 
Better Pasteurizing Ordered 
“Laboratory investigation showed that 
this form of pasteurization was abso- 
lutely insufficient to kill tubercle bacilli 
and other resistant disease germs. In- 
asmuch ‘as bovine tuberculosis was very 


City, and since 10 per cent of the milk 
| sold in the city at that time was found 
to contain living tubercle bacilli, the De- 
partment of Health insisted that all milk 
sold should be effectively pasteurized. 
On the basis of the investigations it was 
decreed that effective pasteurization 
|}meant hol@ing the milk at 143 degrees 
| Fahrenheit for 30 minutes. 

| - “In order to control effectively the milk 
| supplied to the people of New York City, 
;the Department further enacted a law 
| which provided that no milk could be 
{sold in the city without a permit from 
|the Health Department and subject to 
}its regulations. Among these regula- 
|tions was the requirement that milk 
| Should be kept at 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
; from the time of production to its deliv- 
jery to the city consumer. This require- 
ment aroused a great deal of opposition 
and was contested in the courts. 

“A shipment of milk in which the re- 
| quirement Was not met was stopped as 
|it entered the city and dumped into the 
guter. The affected milk dealer con- 
tended that this act constituted confisca- 


} 





prevalent on farms supplying New York ; 


| and, particularly its 





pliance with Sanitary Regulations 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


United States Supreme Court which fully 
upheld the right of the health authorities 
to regulate:the sale of milk by a system 
of permits. 


Dairies Now Cooperate 

“This pioneer step of the New York 
City Department of Health to prevent 
the sale of milk except under a permit 
has since been copied by States and mu- 
nicipalities elsewhere and constitutes the 
basis on which health authorities every- 
where now deal with the milk supply. 

“Milk production today is on a basis 
of good business methods. There is-co- 
operation between dairymen and health 
authorities. Babies depend on milk for 
almost their entire nourishment. By 
guaranteeing a pure milk supply, the 
modern dairymen contribute a large 
share toward maintaining the com- 
munity’s well-being. Sometimes it may 
seem to dairymen and milk dealers that 
the laws governing the city’s milk sup- 
ply are unduly drastic. It must be re- 
membered that the : :ilk industry is, in 
the final analysis, a public service, af- 
fecting the lives and health of the 


country. 


“At the present time, the milk supply 
of New-York City is probably better than 
in any other large city of the world. 
New York’s milk supply comes from an 
area embracing New York, New Jersey, 
Perinsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont and Maryland, as well as 
two provinces. of Canada. 

“The Health Department of this city 
has every reason to be justly proud of 
the fact that it was the first municipality 
to. take steps to guarantee.its citizens, 
abies, a safe and 
wholesome milk supply, by systematic 
inspections. 

“Personally, I would be glad to make 
available to any of the States of the 
Union desiring them, details of the va- 
rious studies made by the Depatment 
and the corrective measures taken to as- 
sure a wholesome supply of milk for 
consumption.” 


Odors to Convey Ideas 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


dancer makes the straight forward run, 
‘she wags her tail from four to 12 times.' 


The waggings consist of very quick, 


jrhythmical, sidewise movements of the | 
entire body, but the swaying is greatest | 
at. the tip’ of the abdomen and least at 


the head, 
The most 


runs forward quickly in a straight line. 

It has been conéluded that these two 
dances are characteristic of “bee 
guage,” and when interpreted in con- 


nection with distinctive odors, they are 
(United States Department of Com- | tion- of property without due process: of }believed. to form a basis for intercom- 


law. The case finally came before the | munication. 


—. 


striking feature of the 
round dance.is rapid revolving or turn- 
ing of the performer’s abdomen while} 
small semi-circles are being described, 
while the most characteristic part of the 
teil-wagging dance is the wagging or} 
|swaying of the abdomen while the bee 


lan-| 


Bureau of Standards Direc- 
tor Describes Develop- 


ment of True Measures ‘New 


| 
' 
[Continued from Page nh) | 
jcials representing approximately ' 27 | 
States, and numerous scale and measur- ; 
‘ing company representatives, attend. A! 
model law on weights and measures and | 


codes of specifications and tolerances for | 
many classes of commercial equipmen 

have been developed by the national con: 
ference, which has become a clearing 
house for weights and measures infor- 
mation of all description. 


Progress in carrying on scale and 
measure investigations in retail sales 
varies greatly from one section of the 
country to another. Some States have 
well organized protection along this line, 
while others are only in the first stages | 
ef carrying out proper investigational | 
work. \ 

The Federal. Government has left to| 
each individual State the working out| 
of its own problem regarding legisla-| 
tion and enforcement of rules and laws! 
on the matter of scales and measures., 
However, the Bureau of Standards does 
carry on some work in the matter, mak- 
ing tests of scales and measures which| 
are sent to it By States or companies! 
eeerring these instruments and ar- 
icles, 


The Bureau of Standards keeps up 
correspondence with the States on mat- 
ters of weights and measures, maintains 
standards and carries on certain investi-| 
gations on its own initiative. 

Dishonest and inaccurate weights and 
| measures in retailing foodstuffs are be- 
ing greatly reduced in most sections of 
the country. The trouble which used to 
be prevalent in retail sales of milk has 
practically cleared up. All milk bottles 
are now manufactured up to standard, 
whereas. they. often were smaller than 
their specified sizes a few years ago. 
The situation as to bread, however, is 
in a more unfavorable condition. Very 
few of the States as yet have bread 
weight laws, consequently the weight of 
loaves of bread may vary. 

Standardization Improved 

A better standardization of scales has 
resulted, in many cases, in a general 
better understanding and cooperation 
between' the mine employer and employe. 
An employe in a mine, paid on a weight 
basis, now seldom has cause for disagree- 
ment with his_employer on grounds of 
inaccurate weighing. 

Records of weights and measures de- 
| 10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- | 
|dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:05 p, m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to pay his re-| 
spects, 

12:15 p. m.—A. W. Shaw of Chicago, 
jchairman of the President’s Committee | 
on Recent Economic Changes, and Mr. 
Teter of Chicago, president of the Chi- 
cago Economie Club, called to pay their | 
respects, 

12:30 p. m.—The Charge d’Affaires of 
the German Embassy, Dr. Otto C. Kiep, | 
called to present the German  trans-! 
Atlantic fliers, Capt. Wolfgang von 
'Gronau and Edward Zimmer, 

Remainder of day—Engaged with. sec- 


partments. show that the percentage of 
inaccurate equipment, the percentage of 
retatial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. v 





package goods deficient in quantity, and 
the number of individuals who resort to 
unethical or dishonest practices, are 
relatively small. By far the large ma- 
jority of those engaged in trade are in- 
herently honest in their business deal- 
ings, and endeavor to give their. custom- 
ers what they pay for. 

However, carelessness, lack of knowl- 
edge of legal requirements or of the 
correct use or maintenance of equipment, 
and the inevitable deterioration of me- 
chanical devices, combine to produce an 
aggregate loss to the buyer which is} 
large enough to be of real .importance. 
Add to this the possible effects of the 
operations of that small, but by no means 
negjigible, percentage of people who are 
unscrupulous in their dealings, and the 
total losses which might be sustained by 
purchasers will reach a surprising figure, 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 5 
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Czech Broadcast Stations _ 


Controlled by Government. 


Radio broadcasting in Czechoslovakia | 
is controlled by the national government, | 


no field being left for private enter-| 
| prise. Six broadcasting stations are now | 
in operation. The seventh and most 
powerful one is being constructed at 





practically everyone in the republic to| 
listen in on erystal sets.° The location | 





rope makes it possible to listen in on| 
programs broadcast from various Eu- 
ropean centers, although the differences 
in wave lengths assigned to individual 
countries cause very frequent interfer- 
ences. (United States Department of 
Commerce.) 





Dry Spell During Recent Months _ 
Found Most Severe on Record - 





the occurred rather early in the season, while 


1930 dry spell was officially “the most/in 191 Z| 
paratively small areas. 


said, “in length, area covered, and defi-|at the 


was the most | years. t 
| Biological Survey describing the drought 


/ follows in full text: 


central valleys and the East,” the De-|of the States stricken by the 
report that many sloughs, ponds and 


1|small lakes are dry and that the larger 
‘valleys and the Northwest, while in 1901|bodies of water are at the lowest level 
the central’ valleys, especially the west-|known for many years. Information has 
In 1911|been received that some of the best wa- 
the greatest deficiencies in precipitation |terfowl lakes in Missouri and Illinois 
jare dry. 
likely 
drought, but it is causing the concentra- 
tion of birds at places where water is 
available. 
are pumping or preparing to pump water 
into their lakes from larger bodies of 
water, and State game departments are 
transferring fish from one point to an- 
other or pumping water into the smaller 
streams. 


the Superintendent of State Police, 


| counties 


|headquarters and is used solely for re- 


Cesky Brod and is expected to permit | 


of Czechoslovakia in the center of Eu-/necting the sending machine at 
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Drought ‘In Length, 


Deficiency in Pre: 


1916 and 1924 droughts covered com- 


Federal game protectors in some of. 


the drought-stricken States, according to 
the Department, have reported that many 
sloughs, ponds and small lakes are dry 
and that the larger bodies of watér are 


lowest level known for many . 
A statement, made public by the 


The Federal game protectors in some 
drought 


Not much mortality to game 


has resulted as yet from the 


Many of the large duck clubs 


Jersey Adopts. 
Police Alarm System 


Telephone -typewriter Serv- 


ice Will Coordinate De- 
partments of All Cities 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 5. 


Dperation of a state-wide system of 


|telephone-typewriter communication for 
lthe broadcasting of police alarms, with 
}eonnections from Trenton and Newark 
|to New York City and Pennsylvania 
points, will be begun in New Jersey on 


Oct. 1, according to announcement 


col. 
H. Norman Schwartzkopf. 

The system will afford means of dis- 
patching warnings and other informa- 
tion to any part of the State on short 
notice, and is expected to prove an im- 


|portant aid in the apprehension of crim- 


inals, Col. Schwartzkopf said. Negotia- 


tions are being conducted with the major 


for local connections, which 
plan will bring scores of municipalities 
into touch with the broadcasting and 
make’ the “blanketing” of the State still 
more complete for concentrated police 
action. 


A statement by Col. Schwartzopf , 
as to the operation of the 7 which 
was authorized by the 1930 Legislature, 


follows in full text: . 

The basic system of the state-wide 
police telephone-typewriter system con- 
sists of State headquarters at Trenton 
and zone headquarters at Newark, Mor- 
ristown, Freehold and Hammonton. 


Reaches Entire State 


The switchboard at State headquarters 
has a capacity of 10 circuits. One-way 
circuits extend from this switchboard 
to police stations in ‘the vicinity of 
Trenton, at which stations receiving only 
telephone typewriters are connected to 
the circuits. Two-way circuits extend 
from State headquarters to zone head- 
quarters. The outward path of these 
two-way circuits terminates in a receiv- 
ing only telephone typewriter at State 
headquarters. There are two sending and 
receiving telephone typewriters con- 
nected to the State headquarters switch- 
board, one being available for emergeney 
use. 

By the operation of the proper switch- 
ing keys on the switchboard, State head- 
quarters can broadcast over any or all 
of the circuits extending from the board, 
i. e., to any group of stations or all 
stations on the one-way circuits or’ to 
any or all zone headquarters. In addi- 
tion to this selective broadcasting State 
headquarters may, by the operation of 
a timing key, automatically seize all cir- 
cuits, including those extending from all 
zone headquarters switchboards, for,the 
broadcasting of general alarms. When 
this timing key is operated the sending 
machines at all zone headquarters are 
automatically removed from the sending 
circuit, thereby preventing the inter- 
ruption of the message from State head- 
quarters by another message being sent 
from any zone headquarters. 

The switchboard at State headquarters 
is also equipped with switching keys pers 
mitting the connection, through the State 
headquarters board, of any zone. head- 
quarters with another. 

. When a message is sent from State 
headquarters to any or all of the zone 
headquarters the thessage appears in 
typewritten form on the sending ma- 
chine at State headquarters, and on the 
receiving machine at zone headquarters, 

The switchboards at the four zone 
headquarters have a capacity of 18 key- 
controlled one-way circuits. These *cir- 
cuits extend throughout the zone te 
police stations at which points receiving 
only telephone typewriters are connected, 

General Alarm Possible 


Connected to the switchboard at zone 
headquarters are one regular sending 
and receiving, one spare sending and re- 
ceiving, and one receiving only telephone 
typewriter. By the operation of the 
proper switching keys on the switch- 
board -& message can be broadcast to — 
any group of stations connected to the © 
board. All messages originating at a 
zone headquarters board are also trans- 
mitted over the two-way circuit to the | 
receiving only telephone typewritter 
located at State headquarters at Tren- 
ton. In this waf State headquarters has 
complete supervision over all alarms 
broadcast over an- portion of the system, 

The receiving only telephone 
writer at zone headquarters is direct 
conhected with the switchboard at State 


ceiving megpages broadcast from that 
point. Upon the operation of the tim i 
key at State headquarters, previo ed 
explained, this receiving only telephone 
typewriter is automatically connected 
through the switchboard, thereby 


headquarters through the zone head: 
quarters switchboard to all circuits 
ing out into the zone. In this way 
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general alarm broadcast from State head 





quarters is simultaneously received 

zone headquarters and at ail stations ¢ 

nected with zone headquarters, a 
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Will Be Conducted 
In New Furnace, 
‘Bureau Announces 
FIRE tests “of wall and partition speci- 
mens at the Bureau of Standards in the 
future will be conducted in a new and im- 
= furnace which recently. was com- 
BE —s according to a statement issued by 
‘the Bureau. 

Details. of methods by which the tests 
are made to determine fire resistant qual- 
ities of specimens are outlined in the state- 

t, which follows in full text: 

Anew furnace for conducting fire tests 
of wall and partition constructiens\has been 
completed to replace one that had been in 
use for a number of years. An appropri- 
ation of $22,000 was granted for moving 
the structural framing of the old shelter 
and furnace to the new location and for 
their reerection with suitable inclosure. 
The walls, roof, and floor of the new shelter 
are of reinforced concrete designed to with- 
stand accidental explosive pressure from 
within of 600 Ibs./ft. before failure occurs. 

a : 


Window openings on three sides, filled 
with steel sash and plain glass, cover about 
$0 per cent of the wall area, and it is ex- 
pected that the window construction will 
be forced out before pressures of 60 Ibs./ft. 
are developed, and thus relieve the pres- 
sure within the building before attaining 
intensities that would cause collapse of 
main structural members. The fuel used in 
the furnace is gas, and while safety meas- 
ures have been incorporated in the installa- 
tion to make remote occurrence of explo- 
sive mixtures or explosions within the in- 
closure and the furnace, it was neverthe- 
less deemed advisable to provide the given 
structural features. 

The added cost over ordinary construc- 
tion was quite small and was incurred 
mainly in properly disposing the reinforc- 
ing steel, providing brackets on beams and 
wide fillets or splays on the interior sec- 
tions of columns to give the needed ten- 
sional resistance. Tensional resistance in 
the opposite direction must also be pro- 
vided to resist stresses from rebound after 
high pressure from the inside. Provision 
wiust also be made to-resist the uplift by 
means of floor reinforcement and proper 
design of foundation. 

That extreme proportions of members 
are not required to attain the higher re- 
sistance outlined above is shown by the 
fact that walls are only 8 inches thick for 
center to center distance between columns 
of 26 feet, and the roof slab is 4 inches 
thick supported on 12 by 14 inch beams, 
5 feet apart, and spanning a maximum dis- 
tend of 29 feet 8 inches, center to center 
of trusses. 

. A 

It is believed that similar principles of 
design can be applied to advAntage in de- 
signing commercial and industrial build- 
ings in which explosive pressures may 0c- 
cur. The life loss from such explosions is 
caused more generally by the accompany- 
~ ing building collapse than by direct tem- 
perature and force effects. Wood, masonry, 
and concrete buildings as ordinarily con- 
structed can generally not withstand pres- 
sures over 100 lIbs./ft. before collapse 
occurs. 

The furnace is designed to accommodate 
specimens 10 to 11 feet high, and 16 feet 
wide. The walls or partitions to be tested 
are built within heavy movable frames and 
are placed for the fire test so as to form 
one side of the furnace chamber. Parti- 
tions and walls are tested either restrained 
and nonbearing to stimulate conditions 
where they are built between heavy columns 
and floor members in fire-resistive build- 
ings, or they are tested under nominal 
working loads. In the present equipment 
the load is applied by means of four hy- 
draulic jacks resting on the bottom mem- 
ber of the restraining frame and support- 
ing a steel member on which the construc- 
tion to be tested is built. Loads up to 400,- 
000 pounds can be applied before, during, 
or after the fire, or fire and water test. In 
addition, heavy walls are tested “unre- 
strained, a condition obtained by leaving a 
space at the sides and top between the con- 
taining frame and the wall to be tested. 
This allows the wall full freedom to expand 
and deflect and simulates conditions for 
walls in the top story and also in lower 
stories where the interior framing is light 
and not anchored to the wall. 

A 


The fire exposure is obtained by means 
of 92 Venturi tube induction-type burners 
distributed over the back of the chamber 
opposite the wall to be tested. The design 
of these burners was developed for the re- 
quirements presented by this furnace, 
which include uniformity of temperature 
over the test wall with absence of directly 
impinging flames. In these burners the air 
required for combustion is drawn in at 
the cold end of the burner by the gas jet 
without aid of air compressor or fan. The 
large gas consumption, 16,000 to 20,000 
cubic feet per hour, necessitated a new gas 
connection to the street main and a gas 
booster in order that this amount might be 
delivered tothe burners at the required 
pressure. 


Yowa’s Road Building 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 5. 


JOwA built~238 miles of paved primary 

road during July, and spent $9,678,111 
for construction and maintenance of the 
primary road system, according to the 
monthly audit of the highway commission, 
announced by State Auditor J. W. Long. 

Of this sum, about four and a quarter 
millions was derived from the primary 
road fund and $5,400,000 was drawn from 
the county road bond fund. 

Up to July 3i, Auditor Long reported, 
county road bonds to the amount of $80,- 
940,575 had been sold and the bond fund 
on that date had a balance of $4,377,829. 

Since the State bond issue act was de- 
elared unconstitutional gy the State Su- 

reme Court, the county bond fund has 
mn carrying the burden of primary road 
financing. 

Other funds, making up the primary 
road fund proper, are derived from the 
gasoline tax, motor vehicle license fees 
and Federal aid receipts. 
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Railway Station Project 


HE great ‘Soeocabana . station, 
principal terminal, of the system 
of that name, embracing 1,160 miles 
of track, has been under censtruc- 
tion in the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
since 1926, states a report from Con- 
sul General C. R. Cameron, Sao. 
Paulo. The structure, when com- 
pleted;-will be 342 meters by 57 me- 
ters over all, including train sheds, 
telegraph offites, restaurant, and the 
general administration offices of the 
system. 

It will have a tower 75 meters 
high, and in general\arrangement 
will resemble American railway sta- 
tions. The total cost will be about 
$2,000,000. The first part of the sta- 
tion to be completed was the section 
for receiving and dispatching pas- 
sengers, baggage, express, etc., 
which was inaugurated on May 138, 
1930. Five trains can at present en- 
ter this section, which is 206 meters 
long and 44 meters wide, without 
columns. 


HIGHWAY WORK 
Said to Be Heavy 


In New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept. 5. 
(THREE of the most difficult projects in 
the history of road building in the 
northeastern section of the United States 
have been undertaken this year by the 
State of New Hampshire, according to in- 
formation made available in a statement 
fust issued on behalf of the State High- 

way Department. 

These projects called for elaborate sur- 
veys, a high degree of engineering skill 
and many weeks’of heavy labor, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

A 

The hardest task of all was encountered 
in Stoddard, on the Franklin Pierce. High- 
way from Concord to Keene, and Highway 
Department engineers consider the build- 
ing of this road (which now is about 
seven-eighths completed) their outstand- 
ing achievement. The old trunk line from 
Antrim to South Stoddard (lecally named 
Stoddard Box) passed through the Stod- 
dard swamp and it was so narrow that in 
many places it was impossible for two 
vehicles to pass. To meet this situation, 
turnouts: were provided at stated inter- 
vals and anything in the way of heavy 
traffic meant a condition of congestion 
that very effectively discouraged motor 
travel from the State Capital to the Chesh- 
ire County metropolis. When money for 
the reconstruction of this road was made 
available by, the Legislature, relocation 
became necessary, in view of the plan of 
the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire to create a power reservoir in 
the fork of an artificial lake, that not only 
would flood Stoddard swamp but would 
put the State highway many feet under 
water. 

Changing the route of the trunk line 
meant blasting out a roadway through 
what virtually was a virgin territory and 
it was estimated that the cost of such a 
construction enterprise would be more 
than $346,000. This seemed prohibitive, 
but the financial problem was solved when 
the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire agreed to contribute the sum 
of $100,000, in view of the advantage to 
itself of the artificial lake it was designed 
to create. 

Another big job now under way is in 
Temple, on the South Side Road, where 3.4 
miles of new road are being built from 
Temple Mountain east to the Wilton town 
line, at a cost of nearly $179,000. 


CHINESE ROADS 


Are Primitive, Says 
Trade Commissioner 


RoAdD construction in China, excepting 
that conducted in foreign concessions, 
is done under the most primitive methods, 
according to a report by the American 
Trade Commissioner at Shanghai, A. Viola 
Smith, which has been received and made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The section of the report describing the 
methods employed follows in full text: 
Road construction in China - (exclusive 
of foreign concessions) is done in the 
most primitive of forms. Ninety per cent 
of the less than 35,000 miles of motor 
highways is of simple earth construction. 
Surfacing is scarcely found, except in the 
treaty-port areas and a few Chinese cities. 
Highway construction until the last two 
years has consisted chiefly of the cutting 
and filling of earth to a desired level, after 
which the road has been either rolled by 
cement hand rollers or left to be beaten 
down by traffic. If the stretch happened 
to be a cut, the excavated earth shoveled 
by hand into baskets has been_carried 
away to 4 fill by two coolies supporting 
the load on a bamboo pole slung from 
shoulder to shoulder. The surface is usu- 
ally leveled with a native-made bamboo 
rake having three prongs. 


If rock happened to be abundant in ‘the 
vicinity through which the road passes, it 
may or may not have been used for foun- 
dation or surfacing purposes. In the ma- 
jority ‘of cases all rock is hand broken and 
placed on the roadbed by manual labor, 
later being filled in with loose earth or 
sand. For surfacing purposes hand- 
broken stone is laid upon the tamped 
roadbed, covered with mud, rolled, and 
left to harden by the sun, Hand rollers 
made of iron bands filled with concrete 
and pulled by upward of 16 coolies is the 
usual method employed. Although a few 
steam rollers are found on some construc- 
tion jobs, it is not unusual to see a steam 
roller standing by the roadside with steam 
up while a gang of coolies calmly roll the 
road by hand. The majority of roads in 
China are of these two types—dirt or 
crushed stone. It is not difficult to visual- 
ize their condition after rainstorms- or 
heavy traffic, or after use by narrow-tired 
carts or wheelbarrows. Thousands of 
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Post Office Department 


The new post office building now und@r construction at Boston, Mass., will cost 
$6,000,000, the appropriation for which was obtained from Congress. It is to house 
all activities of the Boston postal system. It is the second largest post office in the 
world, that-at Chicago being the‘foremost. The structure is 21 stories high, and 


is constructed along special lines of architecture typically American. 


(Information 


supplied by Superintendent of Division of Engineering and Research, Frank E. Mc- 
Millin, of the Federal Post Office Department. 


NEW BRIDGE OVER HUDSON 
Spans River at Poughkeepsie 


. State ef New York: Albany, Sept. 5 


HE new bridge spanning the Hudson. 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.., officially 
opened last month by the Governor of New 
York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is described 


as the most artistic steel tower suspension 
bridge yet erected, in a statement issued 
by the office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works. ; 

The section of the statement describing 
the bridge follows in full text: 

The new structure represents an outlay 
of approximately $5,622,716.99. More than 
94,589 cubic yards of concrete and 27,255,- 
858 pounds.of steel are in the bridge. Ex- 
ploration borings cost approximately $17,- 
064; the Poughkeepsie approach, $500,- 
774; the main piers, $1,876,009; the 
retaining wall and stairway, Poughkeepsie 
approach, $3,728; completion of approach 
and anchorage and construction of the 
superstructure,’$2,994,776; west approach 
including 1.03 miles of highway, $202,685 ; 
two toll booths, $8,400; administration 
building, $14,840; electrical. work, $938; 
heating, $2,000, and sanitary work, $1,500. 
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The length of the bridge from abutment 
to abutment is approximately 3,000 feet. 
From the east end of the Poughkeepsie 
approach to the west abutment is approxi- 
mately 4,200 feet. The main span from 
tower to tower is 1,500 feet and the anchor 
spans 750 feet each. The width of the 
roadway is 30 feet-between curbs and 
there are two sidewalks approximately 4 
feet wide. The clearance is 135 feet above 
the maximum high water elevation. The 
concrete caisson on the west is carried 
down 115 feet below the water surface 
and the caisson on the east approximately 
135 feet. The caissons are approximately 
136 feet long and 60 feet wide. The west 
approach was cut through solid rock and 
the east approach was constructed over 
the New York Central tracks, South Water 
Street and Front Street in Poughkeepsie. 

“From an engineer’s viewpoint,” says 
Col. Greene, “the construction and sink- 
ing of the caissons for the Mid-Hudson 
was one of the most difficult foundation 
projects yet undertaken. Few of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who will travel over 
this bridge in the years to come will real- 
ize the magnitude of the main foundations 
for this structure, nor can they ever know 
the great difficulties that had to be over- 
come before these caissons were finally 
sunk to hard bottom. 
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“The total heights from the cutting 
edges of thes& caissons to the capstone 
of the granite piers are, for the west pier, 
149 feet, and 169 feet for the east pier. 
The caissons are 60 feet wide by 136 feet 
long. The two river foundations have an 
average bulk equal to a 12-story building 
of equal width and height. 

“These great masses of masonry had to 
be sunk through 55 feet of water, where 
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miles of roads are impassable during the 
rainy seasons. 

Although mechanical equipment has in 
the past been practically nil, the last year 
has seen a tendency toward the use of 
simple machinery. This slight awakening 
to the appreciation of mechanical’ appa- 
ratus may ultimately develop a substan- 
tial market, but its instalation will be 
extremely slow and difficult for reasons 
outlined at the beginning of this article. 
_ Owing to the very small volume of im- 
ports of road-building equipment, no sep- 
arate classification has been made by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, thus making 
it impossible to determine through this 
medium to what extent such equipment 
has been imported. 


the soft mud of the river bottom was first 
met. As the caissons were dredged into 
this bottom the mud gradually thickened 
to clay, which became more dense as the 
caissons were sunk to lower depths. After 
the cutting edge had penetrated well into 


the hard-pan the 25 pockets of the cais- 
son, through which the dredging had been 
done, were filled with concrete, and the 
granite piers were constructed upon the 
caissons inside cofferdams. These piers 
extend from 25 feet below to 35-feet above 
water level. . 
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“The average volume of the two cais- 
sons and piers is 33,000 cubi¢~ yards, 
which makes the average weight of’ the 
river foundations 66,000 tons. Upon these 
great masses of masonry the steel towers 
were erected. 


“In the construction of this bridge the 
only visible concrete is in the 30-foot 
roadway and the two sidewalks. All 
other exposed masonry is of the best 
quality, consequently, the most durable 
granite. 

“The Mid-Hudson Bridge is not merely 
one bridge—the entire project contains 
an approach highway one mile in length 
in Ulster County, a structural approach 
1,100 feet in length in Dutchess County, 
and in this Poughkeepsie approach there 
are three bridges, two of the girder type, 
across streets within the city limits, and 
a steel arch bridge of 159-foot span across 
the tracks of the New York Central rail- 
road. 

& 


“From the aesthetic or artistic stand- 
point, critics maintain that the Brooklyn 
Bridge is still the most beautiful suspen- 
sion bridge; but it has been said by com- 
petent authorities that the Mid-Hudson 
Bridge is the most artistic steel tower 
suspension bridge that has as yet been 
erected. These towers are slender, grace- 


@ ful, and the arch design beneath the lat- 


tice head-bracing and below the roadway 
give a Gothic note, pleasing to the eye. 
In addition, the equal catenary of the 
cables about the towers produces an effect 
of grace and balance that cannot be had 
in a suspension bridge where the cables 
are a straight line from the anchors to 
the towers. 

“The Department of Public Works is 
proud of the part it has taken in the 
building of the Mid-Hudson Bridge. We 
have no excuses to make. We rest un- 
disturbed by any partisan criticism which 
has arisen or which may arise, knowing 
that such criticism is as vicious as it is 
ignorant, for we know that we have helped 
to provide for the people of the State of 
New York a beautiful, a useful, and a last- 
ing structure.” 


Reform of Tile Industry 


SUMMARY report of the recent meet- 

ing of the standing. committee of the 
industry, which approved the modification 
of Simplified Practice Recommendation No? 
61 on @lay Tile for Floors and Walls (origi- 
nally White Glazed Tile and Unglazed Ce- 
ramic Mosaic), has just been mailed by the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards to all interests, for their 
consideration and written approval, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: ‘ 

Among the several important changes 
made in the recommendation by the re- 
vision conference are: Enlargement.of the 
scope of the recommendation so as to in- 
clude all floor and wall tile with the excep- 
tion of faience, which necessitated a change 
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‘Reviewed by Federal Official 


By JAMES S.’TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, 
Bureau of Standards 


EFORE the designer can proceed to 
B work on a housg for a particular 

family, certain questions ‘must have 
been decided with respect to the family’s 
resources and what it wishes to obtain. 
The family must decide how much of its 
income it can afford to spend for its home, 
and whether or not it prefers a relatively 
small lot in a more convenient or desir- 
able neighborhood, to a larger one some- 
where else. Furthermore, it may well con- 
sider what features of the house might be 
added later’ when it may have a larger 
income, and whether or not it wants to 
make the house a permanent home. In 
the case of a permanent home, the loca- 
tion and ample size of the lot are of prime 
importance, and the designer will make 
various allowances if he thinks there is 
likelihood that additions will be made to 
the house. 

Very likely 20 per cent of the cost of 
the completed home goes for the lot, in- 
cluding the street, sidewalk, and utility 
improveménts that serve it. 

‘ a 


The problems of an individual owner 
are transmuted, and appear in different 
aspects, in the houses built for sale or 
rent. Such houses are in the great ma- 
jority in the larger cities, and the specula- 
tive or operative builder anticipates the 
“demands” of families that buy or rent. 
The existence of considerable nuthbers of 
buyers who are not well informed, and 
who tend to attach too much importance 
to details, does not make it easier to sell 
the house that is sound in fundamentals. 

Every house that is built is necessarily 
full of compromises, and there is alto- 
gether too much compromise of essentials 
in favor of showy externals. Although 
some of these compromises are die to hu- 
man nature as we have known it from the 
earliest records of mankind, many of them 
are unnecessary and we should look for- 
ward to a remedy. ’ 

One of the chief concerns of the 28,000,- 
000 or 29,000,000 families in the Ufiited 
States is to obtain satisfactory shelter in 
return for a reasonable share of their in- 
come. Their health, welfare, happiness, 
and jself-respect ; the ideals and general 
outlook of their children; ant our prog- 
ress as a Nation, in many respects, are all 
more or less directly bourtd up with im- 
provement in housing standards. 
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There appears to be a real opportunity 
for the person of broad vision and under- 
standing, who knows many families and 
understands their problems of living, to 
aid in. the dévelopment of well-balanced 
houses’and thus help to meet an outstand- 
ing need. The determination of what is a 
well-balanced house inevitably goes back 
to the wants of the family that lives in it. 
The term “wants,” in the absence of a 
better one, must be used in a broad sense 
and with the realization that the charac- 
ter and ideals of a family affect in large 
degree the importance that they attach to 
various items in a home. Some of the 
family’s wants may be listed as follows: 

1. Shelter from the elements—excessive 
heat, cold, dampness, ‘wind, rain, snow. 
Provision for such protection may involve 
a number of different parts of the house. 
In order to be comfortable during hot 
Summer weather, for example, there may 
be required some form of heat insulation, 
good ventilation through adequate provi- 
sion for air to eirculate through the 
house, and correct orientation with re- 
spect to prevailing winds. ; 

2. Adequate, well-arranged space for 
carrying on the daily*round of family 
life—sleeping; eating; care of children; 
study, reading, enjoyment of music; home 
music and home play, and all other forms 
of entertainment and social relationships 
of the family and its friends. 
the size of rooms, but their number, and 
layout, with respect to privacy, arrange- 
ment of furniture, and other factors must, 
of course,ebe considered. 

a 

8. Convenience and economy for house- 
keeping and other routine elements of 
daily life, including the preparhktion of 
meals’and cleaning up after them, dusting 
and cleaning the house, washing and 
cleaning clothes, sewing and mending, and 
physical upkeep of the house, etc. 

4. Housing of equipment and personal 
possessions, including motor cars, clothes, 
books, furniture, furnishings, works of art 
and other items that. are specially es- 
teemed, etc. 

5. Satisfaction of artistic tastes and of 
the desire for attractiveness, order, and 
neatness. Desire to have in sight or at 
hand articles that are pleasing because 
of special’qualities, such as age, rarity, 
associations with family or friends-or 
memorable events, things that look new 
and fresh, or that come from near by or 
far away, etc. 

6. Satisfactory location as a basis for 
activities outside the home—accessibility 
to and from places of work, schools, play- 
grounds, and shopping centers; enjoyment 
of play, rest, recreation, and fresh air 
both on the lot and ih the neighborhood; 
accessibility to recreational facilities be- 


in the name of the recommendation from 
“White Glazed Tile and Unglazed Ceramic 
Mosaic” to “Clay Tiles for Floors and 
Walls,” and the reduction of the grades of 
tile from three to two, whereby the com- 
mittee discarded the terms “Selected” and 
“Commercial” and recommended the adop- 
tion of “Standards” and “‘Seconds” as the 
only two grades of tile to be produced and 
marketed. 

Package grade certificates were also elimi- 
nated as it was felt that the Master Grade 
Certificates. weuld serve the purpose for 
identification and grading. New minimum 
grade specifications for colored glazed tile, 
as well as tentative revised minimum grade 
specifications for ceramic qmosaic, accom- 
panied by tentative definitions of terms re- 
sulted from the deliberations of this com- 
mittee. Other minor changes to bring the 
recommendations in accord with this major 
revision completed the work of the com- 
mittee. 


. 


‘more numerous. . 


Not only ° 


yond the naighborhood; and availability 
at reasonable cost of water, sewerage, 
electricity, telephone, and gas. 

In constructive criticism of house de- 
sign, or in carrying out,a program of edu- 
cation or research, or even in helping a 
single family to build or buy, or rent a 
satisfactory house, one must consider, not 
only basic requirements for a house in 
relation to the needs of the family and its 
ability to pay, but also the practical prob- 
lems that confront the designer, the 
builder, and the producer of building ma- 
terials, It does not do to suggest plans 
for improving certain elements of a house 
without reference to the others, or to the 
possible added cost or to the effect of the 
changes on other phases of design, About 
the only points where the method of piece- 
meal attack can be safely recommended is 
where costs = be reduced without sacri- 
ficing perfornfance standards, or perform- 
ance can be bettered without an increase 
in costs. 

A common experience is for one thing 
after another to be listed as essential, and 
when these are all added up, to find that 
the minimum cost of a house embodying 
all the so-called “essentials” comes to two 
or three times what a family of average 
income can afford to pay. “The most com- 
mon, problem in practice js that of getting 
the. best possible return for a ‘limited 
amount, and one has to be open minded 
and tolerant of other people’s standards 
when it comes to aiding them in attaining 
what they will find worth while in the 
long run. 

° A 

The statement is commonly made, for 
example, that it is possible to obtain more 
space for one’s money in a square two- 
story house than in any other type, with 
the qualification that its appearanee is apt 
not to be se good as that of other types 
of two-story houses, and a parenthetical 
commentary that housework is somewhat 
easier in a one-story house. Yet, in a ma- 
jority of cities visited in a recent field 
study, it appeared that families buying 
new houses of five rooms or less indicated 
a distinct preference for the smaller space 
or greater convenience of the oblong or 


_ irregularly-shaped bungalow. 


In spite of the fact that families buying 
new low-priced houses show this prefer- 
ence for convenience as compared with 
space, it would not be safe to carry the 
generalization too far. Families that must 
have space for a low price are perhaps 
They may, however, 
more often find that they can obtain more 
space for less money in an old house, be- 
cause of its relative disadvantages. 

The two-story house that is square or 
nearly square actually stands in a dis- 
_— minority. It would be more in ac- 
cord with actual conditions to state that 
houses are apt to be oblong or irregular 
in shape because of appearance,” custom, 
taste, practices’ with’ regard to interior 
arrangement, or other reasons,’ but that 
the owner who wants to get most space 
for his money may do so by putting up a 
house that is nearly square. 
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_ Consideration of certain characteristics 
in,a house furnishes one point of view for 
criticism of design. Among such qualities 
may be mentioned good ventilation; nat- 
ural and artificial lighting, including 
orientation and access to sunlight; ade- 
quate heating; treatment of exposed sur- 
faces in such a way as to facilitaté dust- 
ing and cleaning, construction of a type 
that keeps out vermin (such as ratproof 
cellars, “open” plumbing under sinks, and 
other precautions against lodgment of 
cockroaches or other insects, provision of 
screens and screen doors-#0 keep out mice 
and insects, etc.). THe percentage of the 
so-called “usable” space within the house 
is another criterion of good design and is 
computed actording to varying defini- 
tions. | 

Various tests of good and bad exteri#®r 
architecture, and of good and bad ar- 
rangement of the interior from utilitarian 
one points of view are also ap- 
plied. 


It is important to remember that qual- 
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@ ities of the type included in this discus- 


sion are derived from the more funda- 
mental requirements discussed earlier. It 
would not be desirable to ingigt on some 
of them too far. In a house iff which the 
rooms were soundproof, as in some music 
schools, a mother, when on the ground 
floor, could not hear a child crying in a 
second-story room. Furthermore, a house 
built to last for centuries might be so 
difficult to alter that it would not be de- 
sirable. 
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It does not pay to emphasize any one 
of the secondary qualities too greatly at 
the, expense of other considerations. 
Sometimes too much of'a fetish is made of 
great durability in a single item. 

Durability, as applied to soundness in 
the foundation and main structure and 
reasonable protection of essential parts, 
has perhaps riot been emphasized as much 
as it should be. On the other hand, own- 
ers are frequently urged to make large 
initial investments for materials that are 
of long life or require but little upkeep or 
reduce hazards from fire. The general 
objectives are commendable enough, but 
the particular points where such extra ex- 
penditure is recommended are not always 
the most vital. Other factors, such as 
possible high cost of financing a house 
above a given price, interest on the in- 
vestment,..the possibility of alterations 
that may involve tearing out the material, 
and the possibility of a short life for the 
building owing to obsolescence or change 
in the character of the neighborhood, 
eften are not taken into account. 

oo _ 


Southern Hardwood Lamber Buyer 


Serying Canadian corporations solicits further 
United States connection. Thirty years tn South- 
ern territory, on the ground, in touch with coadli- 
tions, you get results, clean record, reliable, quick, 
confidential service. Cost based on results. Cor- 
reapondence invited, E. W. Pratt, Jr., Lee Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. “The World's Hardwood Market.” 
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ROUTES IN EAST INDIES 
‘ .. Described in Official Report 


N air service in the Dutch East Indies 
which operated 1,850 line-flights last 
year with only interruptions caused by 
bad’ weather occurring in only two cases 
is ‘described in a consular report received 
and made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The report, based upon infor- 
mation contained in “The Gazette de Hol- 
lande,” states that 10,000 passengers aed 
carried by the line. Of that total, 9,20 
were Europeans, 700 were Chinese and 
approximately 100 were natives. 

Chinese commercial men seldom make 
business journeys by air but their patron- 
age forms a large proportion of “joy 
flight” and “special flight” operations, ac- 
cording to the report, which follows in 
full-text: 

In addition to the~ Batavia-Singapore 
line, the airnet in the Netherlands Indies 
comprises the line Batavia-Bandoeng, v. v. 
(twice daily); Batavia-Semarang-Soura- 
baya, v. v. (once daily); Batavia-Palem- 
bang, v. v. (once weekly). Further, the 
company hopes to begin a weekly service 
in September between Batavia and Medan 
(via Palembang and Bakam Baroe). 

“ae A 


One advantage of aerial navigation in 
India is that, owing to climate and 
weather conditions, the machines have a 
longer staying power. In India a machine 
can remain in service for 1,000 hours be- 
fore being subjected to a thorough over- 
hauling; in Europe 800 hours. 

The ground organization iy a matter 
which requires great attention, although 
the authorities give their full cooperation. 
The. extension of the airnet is really based 
on the establishment of aérodromes, in this 
respect the K. N. I. L. M. has the moun- 
tainous country and the climate (rain) 
against it. What has been thus far 
achieved, however, justifies the convic- 
tion that, with united efforts, a ground 
organization. will be created which will 
answer all requirements. In Sumatra, the 
preparatory work, is now being carried 
out. 

Without exaggeration, it may be said 
that the present and the future of the 
K. N. I. L. M. forms the center of interest 
in the Dutch East Indies. This is largely 
to be attributed to the confidence inspired 
by its initial success and the energy dis- 
played by the management. In the year 
1929, only two of the 1,850 line-flights 
were interrupted by bad _weather. The 
Batavia-Bandoeng Line enjoyed the lion’s 
share of the transport. This line carried 
out 1,192 flights, transporting 8,000 of the 
10,000 passengers carried and 36,000 kilos 
of the 40,000 kilos freight. 

The trajet Batavia-Bandoeng is flown in 
42-45. minutes; Batavia-“Semarang in 2 
hours, 30 minutes; Semarang-Sourabaya 
in 1 hour, 50 minutes; and Batavia-Palem- 
bang in 3 hoyrs, 25-41 minutes. The start 
from Sourabaya on Wednesday takes place 
at an earlier hour, in order to get a con- 
nection with the mail boats leaving Tand- 
jong-Priok. 
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The passenger traffic, considering the 
accommodation available, is not unfavor- 
able. Im 1929, 65 per cent of the seats 
were booked. The great majority of the 
passengers are Europeans. Of the 10,000 
passengers, 9,200 were Europeans, 700 
Chinese and hardly 100 natives. Chinese 
commercial men seldom make ‘business 
journeys; on the other hand, they form a 
much greater percentage as regards joy 
flights and special flights. 

The number of joy flights is still not so 
great, amounting to 2,173 persons in 1929. 
Special flights are gradually acquiring 
popularity. In-1929 they numbered 122, 
with 753 passengers. In a country of such 
beautiful natural scenery as Netherlands 
India, such flights ought to become very 
popular. Further, there are the observa- 
tion flights carried out for the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company. ; 

The K. N. I. L. M. in Netherlands India, 
like the K. L. M. in Netherlands, endeavors 


‘FEDERAL INDEX 


Lists Bulletins of 
Aviation Branch 


N index of all airway builetins published 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce since it first began 
this activity in 1927, has been compiled by 
the branch and is available for distribution 
according to a statement issued by the 
branch, which follows in full text: 

The index contains a list of nearly 1,000 
bulletins which have been compiled describ- 
ing airports and landing fields, airways, 
meteorological stations, meteorological con- 
ditions in certain States, and giving special 
warnings concerning unusua! conditions 
which might prove dangerous to air navi- 


ation. ‘ . ; ; 

The airway bulletins are published prix 
marily as aids to air navigation and as such 
are used extensively by pilots flying cross- 
country over strange terrain and who may 
be desirous of locating suitable landing 
areas. Airline officials, aircraft operators, 
and pilots use them to determine routes to 
be followed in cross-country flying, stop- 
over airports for servicing, night stops 
where storage is available, airports provid- 
ing weather information, and many other 
important features required in the system- 
atic operation of aircraft. 

Bulletins describing airports and landing 
fields are being issued and revised continu- 
ously in- order to keep those who use them 
constantly informed as to exact conditions. 
Bulletins of the other types, which are 
classed as miscellaneous, are issued and re- 
vised as conditions necessitate. 

The index not only gives a numerical list 
of. bulletins but also lists them alphabeti- 
cally by States. 

An average of 46 bulletins are maile@ out 
each month by the Aeronautics Branch to 
a list containing approximately 3,400 names. ° 
The bulletins are sent on request to pilots, 
aircraft operators, and others concerned 
with air navigation facilities. 





to increase its income by making flights 
in the service of business. Flights have 
been made for advertising purposes, while 
experiments have been made in scattering 
sulphur from the air over rubber estates 
in order to combat pests. The flying serv- 
ice itself constructed the special’ appa- 
ratus required. 

In 1929 a total of 2,366 flights were 
made, carried out in a total of 3,055 hours, 
of which the line flights were responsible 
for 2,780 hours. The loading. capacity 
used was 48 per cent. 

The passenger fares of the K) N. I. 
L. M., based on 16 cents per kilometer, are 
as follows: Batavia-Bandoeng, fl. 17.50; 
Batavia-Semarang, fl. 70; Batavia-Soura- 
baya, fl. 115; Batavia-Palembang, fl. 93.50. 
The freight tariff is fl. 0.20, fl. 0.75, ff. 1.20 
and fl. 1 per kilo respectively. Ps 

Encouraged with the results of what 
the report calls a “very favorable first 
year,” enjoying “great public interest” 
and.with “very hopeful expectations” as 
regards the future, the K. N. I. L. M. 
maintains its steady development. At 
present it is devoting its full attention to 
extension and to the exploitation of the 
enormous field which lies open in the 
Archipelago. Naturally it has also an 
open eye for the communications between 
Netherlands India and the neighboring 
countries. Communication with Australia 
by a line from Sourabaya to Port Darwin 
and linking, up the line Amsterdam-Ba- 
tavia-Sourabaya is especially, after the 
flight of Miss Amy Johnson, quite within 
the range of possibilities. 


FLIGHTS IN 1916 
Were the First by 
National Guard 


‘HE fourteenth anniversary of the inau- 

guration of aviation in the Natiohal 
Guard was observed recently, according 
to an announcement by the Department of 





War. ~A’survey of records shows that the , 


first aviation unit in the National Guard 
was mustered into service in 1916, and was 


equipped with five planes. 

The company was-designated the “First 
Aero Company” of New York and was 
under command of Lt. R. C. Bolling, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

National Guard aviation recently cele- 
brated the fourteenth anniversary of its 
birth as a eombatant arm of the service. 
The first aviation unit organized in the 
National Guard was the “First Aero Com- 
pany” of New York, consisting of 3 offi- 
cers and 42 enlisted men, which was mus- 
tered into service on June 22,1916. The 
commanding officer of the company was 
ist Lt. R. C. Bolling, Harvard, A. B. 1900, 
L. L. B. 1902, General Solicitor, United 
States Steel Corporation. 

At the time the company was organized 
Lt. Bolling had aviation experience 
amounting to 60 minutes in the air, part 
of which time he flew the machine alone, 
or “soloed,” to use a modern aviation term. 
By courtesy of the Wright Aeronautical 
Company the First Aero Company. used 
the flying field and hangars at Hempstead 
Plains Aviation Field located on Long 
Island about 24 miles from New York City. 

Its equipment tells the story of the prog- 
ress that has been'made in aviation during 
the past 14 years. The company was 
equipped with five planes—a Curtiss JN-4 
military tractor biplane, commonly known 
as a “Jenny” which had a top speed of 75 
miles per hour, and could climl» 350 feet 
per minute; a Thomas military biplane; a 
Sloane-Day_ military tractor biplane; a 
Wright model “B” pusher biplane; and a 
Shinnecock Aeroplane. Company Model 
“A” tractor biplane, equipped with a 30 
horsepower Anzani motor, which had a 
speed of 45 miles per hour and could climb 
5 feet per second. : 

1st Lt. Henry M. Harms, Signal Corps, 
United St&tes Army, inspected this com- 
pany on July 5, 1916, and in hig report to 
the Commanding General, Eastern Depart- 
ment, said—“the enthusiasm and energy 
of. the entire organization would certainly 
indicate very favorable results. when 
proper equipment for training is pro- 
vided.” 





New Airport for Canada 


ESCRIPTION of a new airport at St. 
John, , New Brunswick, which is ex- 
pected to become the center for han- 
dling a large volume of overseas mail when 
air routes across Canada are more firmly 
established, is contained in a statenfent is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. Full 
text of the statement, outlinipg facilities 
and location of the airport, follows: 
Covering 102 acres, with two completed 
caienae 150 feet in width, one of which is 
1.800 feet long, and the other 2,200 feet, 
the airport at Millidgeville, St. John, New 
Brunswick, is expected to be fully licensed 
as a commercial airport within the near 
future, according to a report from Consul 
Romeyn Wormuth, St. ‘John, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ip 
The airport, while not completed, is in 
good shape for landing, and the report 
states that, having both seaplane and air- 
plane accommodations, it is reputed that 
pilots who have used it consider it to be 
the best in Canada. es 
Because of its geographical position, the 
report states, it is the opinion of some aero- 
nautical experts that St. John will even- 
tually be the center for a great volume of 
the overseas mails when the air mail routes 
across Canada are more firmly established. 
However, there is nothing definite at the 
time on the establishment of such a service. 
The distances from St.\John to important 
airport cities are as follows: To Toronto, 
690 miles; to Ottawa, 475; to Montreal, 
875; to Quebec, 275; to Fredericton, 50; 
to Moncton, 85; to Charlottetown, 160; to 
Sydney, 290; to Halifax, 125; to Bermuda, 
1,025; to Boston, 325, and to New Yoxk, 500. 
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Aircraft Squadron VF5B, attached to the Battle Fleet, now in 
Pacific waters, won this year’s Navy gunnery trophy for light 


Department of the Navy 
reproduced above, had the highest score ever recorded for 
gunnery and light bombing. The squadron participated in the 
bombing planes. The squadron, pictured in the photograph National Air Races at Chicago Aug. 23 to Sept. 1. 





MARKING AVIATION OBSTACLES 
Subject of Code of Federal Rules 


NSTRUCTIONS for marking obstruc- 
I tions to air navigation have been issued 

by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the form of a 
pamphlet officially designated as the the 
Branch’s Aeronautics Bulletin No. 9. The 
pamphlet also included text of regulations 
governing establishment and certification 
of aeronautical lights. 

The section of the pamphlet devoted to 
instructions for marking obstructions to 
air navigation follows in full text: 

It is‘important that structures such as 
‘radio towers, smokestacks, transmission 
lines, power lines, and telephone poles in 
the immediate vicinity of an airport, inter- 
mediate field, or civil airway, and bridges 
and transmission lines crossing navigable 
waters which are used for -airways be 
marked and lighted to obviate the danger 
of collision and minimize the hazard to fly- 
ipg, in accordance with the following: 

A 


For maximum visibility, towers less than 
250 feet in height should be painted with 
alternate bands of chrome yellow (yellow 
No. 4 of Color Card Supplement to U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps Specification 
No. 3-1) and black or alternate bands of 
white.and black, the black bands being one- 
half the width of the chrome yellow or 
white bands. The chrome yellow bands, or 
white bands if used, should be one-seventh 
of the height of the structure and the black 
bands should be one-fourteenth the height 
of the structure, terminating with chrome 
yellow or white bands at both top and bot- 
tom. . For towers over 250 feet in height 
the width of the white or chrome yellow 
bands should be 30 to 40 feet and the black 
bands 15 to 20 feet. 

For night marking a red light should be 
mounted” at the top of the structure and 
exhibited from sunset to sunrise, the ob- 
struction light consisting of 100-watt lamp 
in .a high transmission red waterproof 
globe. Major obstructions in the vicinity 
of airports should be marked with red 
lights of higher candlepower to offer more 
adequate protection to aircraft, the higher 
candlepower being obtained by the use of 
properly designed optical apparatus or 
higher wattage lamps. ° 

For radio towers, or towers having 
network of wires between the towers, addi- 
tional fixed red lights consisting of 50-watt 
lamps in waterproof globes should be 
Mounted on diagonal corners at the one- 
third and two-third points so arranged as 
to be visible from any angle of approach. 

The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, issues permits for all structures 
crossing: navigable waters subject to the 
following conditions: 


A 

That if the display of lights and signals 
jon: any work hereby authorized by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
is not otherwise provided for by law, such 
lights and signals as may be prescribed by 
the Bureau of Lighthouses, Department of 
Commerce, shall be installed and main- 
tained at the expense of the owner. 

Supporting towers of the transmission 
line spans crossing navigable waters that 
have been designated as civil or military 
airways. shall be painted as hereinbefore 
recommended for skeleton towers to in- 
crease their’ visibility. Transmission towers 
shall be marked with a red light visible in 
all directions from the top of the tower, 
consisting of two 200-watt lamps mounted 
in 300-millimeter electric code beacon simi- 
lar to Airways Division Drawing No. 521B. 
In addition, red lights consisting of 100- 
watt lamps mounted in waterproof globes 
shall be installed at the one-third and two- 
thirds heights of the towers, lights being 
mounted on diagonal corners so as to be 
visible from all angles of approach. 

The catenary of the transmission line 
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crossing the navigable waters shall be 
illuminated from the supporting towers by 
one or more 24-inch parabolic directional 
projectors, as conditions may require, 
mounted in such a manner as to show the 
location, direction, and height of the wires 
crossing the river. The lights shall be of 
sufficient intensity adequately to mark the 
crossing by the indirect illumination of the 
beam, using not less than 1,000-watt lamps, 
shall be equipped with lamp changers, and 
shall be exhibited from. sunset to sunrise. 

In addition to the lights prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Lighthouses for ma- 
rine navigation for bridges, lights shall 
be provided for air navigation as follows: 
The highest point of the bridge shall be 
marked with a 300-millimeter electric code 
lantern sifhilar to Airways Division Draw- 
ing No. 521B, having two 200-watt lamps, 
and should the bridge have several high 
spans or towers, electric code lanterns shall 
be installed on each of the high points 


MEXICAN CODE 


Passed to Control 
Nation’s Aviation 


HE basic law of civil aviation in Mexico, 

signed June 30, 1930, and effective that 
date, is summarized in a report by the 
Commercial Attache at Mexico City, 
George Wythe, in a report received and 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full text: 

The law provides that aircraft may be 
registered under Mexican registry only if 
the craft is the property of a Mexican cit- 
izen or of a Mexican company. However, 
a foreigner or a company with foreign 
partners may register aircraft provided 
the interested parties file a statement with 
the Mexican Foreign Office to thé effect 
that they consider themselves as Mexicans 
with regard to the law and will not in- 
voke the protection of their government. 

The, personnel of aviation companies 
must be at least 80 per cent Mexican, un- 
less special authority to the’ contrary is 
obtained by the company from the Depart- 
ment of Communications. At least 33 per 
cent of the board of directors. must be 
Mexican. 

Planes are prohibited from flying over 
inhabited places at an altitude of less than 
1,640 feet. Exhibition or acrobatic flights 
over inhabited places are also prohibited. 

Pilots and other personnel of aircraft 
must be licensed by the Department of 
Communications. Pilots’ licenses must be 
revalidated every six months. Licenses is- 
sued by foreign governments will be ac- 
cepted, provided there is a reciprocal 
agreement between the government in 
question and the Mexican government. 








Flying Courses in High Schools 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 5. 

Provision of a technical ground. school 
course in aviation for students in all sec- 
ondary schools of California is expected to 
be made by the California Curriculum Com- 
mission, according to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Vierling 
Kersey. 

A subcommittee of the California Advis- 
ory Committee has been engaged in prepa- 
ration of a technical course to be submit- 
ted to the committee, which, in turn, will 
make recommendations to the curriculum 
commission. 

Flying courses by secondary schools are 
prohibited by resolution of the State Board 
of Education, though approximately half of 
the high schools have ground courses now 
in aviation, according to Mr. Kersey. 


forming the obstruction over the airway. 

Areas which may present a hazard to 
flying a civil airway, such as radio sta- 
tions for transoceanic service having a 
number of high towers, oil fields, having a 
number of high derricks, or tank farms hav- 
ing pinnacle lightning arrester towers pro- 
truding into the air, or other similar areas 
covered by structures constituting a hazard 
on an airway, should be obstruction marked 
for night flying by use of lights of the 
high-intensity fixed projector type, in- 
stalled on suitable tower structures at the 
corners of the area. The high-intensity 
fixed projectors should be pointed so as to 
envelop and outline the area over which 
flying should. be restricted, and should be 
elevated so that the luminous beams of 
light will intersect at the height of the 
obstructions to be cleared. One or more 
electric code beacons showing red flashing 
lights should be installed on the hazardous 
area as conditions may require to give 
pilots a long-range warning. Flying over 
an area thus marked should be at a height 
sufficient to permit of a reasonably safe 
emergency landing outside of the danger 
area thus marked, which in no case should 
be less than 1,000 feet. The high-intensity 
projectors should be 24-inch parabolic units 
using 1,000-watt lamps with lamp exchang- 
ers and exhibited from sunset to sunrise. 
The electric code beacon should be 300- 
millimeter double fresnel type with 500- 
watt electric lamps, similar to Airways 
Drawing No. 521B. As an alternate system 
of marking such hazardous fiying area, a 
24-inch standard revolving beacon equipped 
with 1,000-watt lamps and lamp exchanger 
and with red cover glass may be used 
should conditions justify. Pilots should 
give red revolving beacons a wide berth or 
fly over the area marked by such beacons 
at altitudes of not less than 1,000 feet. 

A 


Under the authority of the air commerce 
act and regulations promulgated there- 
under by the Secretary of Commerce, high 
explosive danger areas will be certified on 
application from the owner. Exclusive of 
taking off from or landing on an estab- 
lished landing field, airport, or on prop- 
erty designated for that purpose by the 
owner, and except as otherwise permitted 
by section 79 of the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations, aircraft are not to be flown over 
said certified high explosive danger areas 
except at a height sufficient to permit of a 
reasonably safe emergency landing outside 
of the certified danger area, which in no 
case shall be less than 1,000 feet. The area 
thus certified, if public safety requires, may 
be required to display distinctive day and 
night marking. For daytime visibility, the 
area shall be marked with horizontal 
symbols consisting of the letters ‘“HI-X.” 
Sach symbols shall be placed around the 
perimeter of the area not more than one- 
fourth mile apart. The letters shall be 
not less than 30 feet in height and may be 
built in conjunction with the fence inclos- 
ing the property using triangular angle- 
iron braces fastened to posts for support- 
ing two 1 by 12-inch boards forming the 
strokes of the letters. The boards being 
attached to the sloping sides of the triangle 
supports on posts which are fence high will 
permit snow to slide off and give unob- 
scured visibility from the air. The letters 
shall be painted chrome yellow. For night 
marking, the certified high explosive 
danger areas shall be marked by one of 
the two systems of lighting described above 
for hazardous flying areas as conditions 
may require, 

Requirements covering the marking of 
obstructions in the immediate vicinity of 
airports are set forth in detail in the Air- 
port Rating Regulations published by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. 
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AERIAL LIGHTS 
Used .in Europe 
Told of by Com- 


mercial Attache 


METHODS used in lighting airways in 

The Netherlands are described in a 
report by the American Commercial At- 
tache at The Hague, Jesse F. Van Wickel, 
which has been received and made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 


It is stated that night illumination of 
airways in The Netherlands has received 
attention since 1920. The report outlines 
results of experiments and investigations 
relating to airway lighting in that region 
since that time. The report as made pub- 
lic by the Aeronautics Trade Division of 
the Department’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce follows in full text: 

Permanent lighting equipment for night 
landings is available at the Schiphol, 
Waalhaven and DeKooy airports. Route 
markers have been fixed on the German 
route. There are four white lights of, 
2,000,000 candlepower sending out two re- 
volving pencil rays lying straight over. 
each other. In addition each of these pilot 
guides throws skywerd two stationary 
pencil rays which are fixed on each side 
of the course and each is fitted with a top 
light of different color, white, red, green 
or orange, visible from above, by which 
flyers may recognize the place over which 
they are flying. The first of these pilot 
guides is placed on the tower at Muider- 
berg, the second at a point south of Oldeb- 
roek, the third near Hellendoorn, and the 
fourth between Denekamp and Oot- 
marsum. 

es 


«There has been installed, on trial, a, 
weaker reflecting light near Harderwijk. 
The placing of smaller guides between the - 
main markers was considered superfluous. 
These markers which are in a straight 
line between Schipol and the German bor- 
der, have been in use since May 15, 1930, 
with the exception of the one near Oot-- 
marsum, which has just been placed in 
service and which has an additional set of. 
pencil rays which will be used later to 
mark the direction of the Twentsche air- 
port north of Enschede and which, as far 
as night traffic is concerned, will be used 
only for forced landings. 


After a trial inspection flight made May 
15, _authorities decided that at Schipol 
various improvements are still necessary... 
It is hoped to make these before next 
Summer. The lighting of Waalhaven, to- 
gether with the obstruction markers fixed. 
there, seemed satisfactory. With regard 
to the route to Rotterdam the impression — 
was obtained that the coast navigation . 
lights, which were plainly visible, would 
Serve as direction indicators for planes . 
off the route, but that a lighting of the 
route itself would be necessary. 

On a second inspection flight above 
Schipol made at 11 p. m. in clear weather 
it was found that at an altitude of nearly 
2,000 feet the lights at Muiderberg, Har- 
derwijk and Oldebroek could be seen and 
at a slightly higher elevation that at Hel- 
lendoorn, At a distance of about 65 feet 
from a light and at altitudes between ap-. 
pronseataly 330 and 4,350 feet practically i 

o difference in intensity was noticeable. \ 

a e d 

The thin fixed rays of the route markers 
were not quite satisfactory and were bet- 
ter visible over woods than over plains. 
The colored point designators satisfy as 
regards the green, red-and white, but less 
for orange. Endeavors will be made to 
clear up these recognition lights by alter- 
ation of the lanterns and by better pro- 
tection of the white pencil rays. 

Plans for the future include: The re- 
placing of the light at Harderwijk by a 
strong light; the placing of a strong light» » 
to the east of Schiphol and later to the: 
east of the projected airport at Delft.» 
These lights will be furnished with a par-.. 
ticularly striking reconnoitering indica- 
tor; another strong light will be placed 
between Schiphol and Delft; two will be 
fixed between Waalhaven and Antwerp, 
probably near Numansdorp and Rozen- 
daal; on the route Rotterdam-Retranche- 
ment a series of -lights, probably of neon 
tubes, at any rate different from the type 
a. - use for Sea navigation, will be,in- 
stalled. 


When the, lighting of the route from 
Amsterdam ‘to Hamburg is undertaken 
care will be taken to lead the route from 
Harderwijk straight to Hamburg. The 
plan to place an aviation light at South 
Limburg on the Brussels-Cologne route is 
no longer considered necessary as on the 
German and Belgian sides lights are 
placed so close to The Netherlands border 
that no light will be necessary on the - 
short Netherland section. 





Night Flying Over Alleghenies 


_Two airplanes took off from Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, for Washington, D. C., 
one afternoon recently, returning that night 
and landing at the field at 2:10 a, m., says 
the current editor of News Letter of the 
Army Air Corps. The fliers, Maj. A. H. 
Gilkeson and Lieut. Donald L. Bruner, in 
an O-22 airplane, and Lieut. H. P. Rush in 
an 02-H airplane left Washington at, 10 
p. m., and flew over the mountains, their 
only guides being the equipment in their 
planes. 

There are no lighted airways from Wash- 
ington to Dayton until Columbus, Ohio, is- 
reached, which means that they piloted! 
their ships by instruments alone and what 
town lights they could check by approxi-. 
mately 250 out of the 300 miles. 

Major Gilkeson’s plane was equipped 
with radio beacon, which was used in con- 
nection with the beacon operating from 
Wright Field. Lieut. Rush flew by com- 
pass. This is about the fourth night flight 
made by Major Gilkeson in the past several 
months from Washington to Dayton, the 
object being to study the various methods 
of night navigation over territory where no 
lighted airways exist. 

Lieut. Bruner has been making a study 
of various night lighting installations at’ 
the different fields for purposes of compari-* 
son. e 

Lieutenant Rush made a double night’ 
flight of it, taking off from Uniontown, Pa., ~ 
at 7:45 p..m., arriving at Washington at 
9:20, and leaving at 9:50 p. m. for the 
return trip. , 
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Department of Agriculture 
Says Promising Field Ex- 
ists in Smaller Cities o 
‘West and South 


#&2 most promising field for develop- 
«eu of the market for mixed-car ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables is in the 
smaller cities of the West, the Rocky 
Mountain region, and the South, the 
De ent of Agriculture stated Sept. 5 

hipments of mixed cars have been 
increasing rapidly, the Department said, 


cept for the competition of truck ship- 
ais. The -statement follows in full 
text: 

Small cities in the West, the Rocky 


Mountain region, and the South offer the } 


most promising field for development of 
the mixed-car business in fruits and 
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IT ruck Assembling 
| Planned in Mukden 
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| Chinese Government Appropr. 


Sale of Produce 


| 
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ates $750,000 for Use 
In Experiment 


The first attempt at senate of mo- 
tor trucks in Manchyria is to be made 
by the Chinese Government, according to 
infermation from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Mukden, Jobn J. Ehrhardt, 
made public on Sept. 5 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. j 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

An appropriation ef $750,000 has been 
made by the Mukden Government for an 
automobile assembling plant. 

The government proposes to tdrn out 
a medium-weight truck with a very low 
gear ratio especially designed for low- 
speed driving and heavy loads. Models 
of American trucks have been experi- 
mented with, and the proposed new 
model is to be made up of various units 
taken from American trucks. 

The project is reported well under 
way. Actual purchases of parts for pro- 
duction are due to be made shortly and 
inquiries have already been sent out for 





vegetables, according to a survey by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Dtpartment of Agri- 
culture. This is because there are rela- | 
tively few large primary markets in these 
regions from which produce can be re- 
distributed by motor truck. ‘ 
Shipments of mixed cars have in- 
creased from 30,108 cars in 1922 to 49,- 
275 cars in 1929. A larger increase might 
have been expected, say the marketing | 
specialists, J. W. Park and Brice Ed-| 
wards, who made the survey fer the Bu- | 
reau, had it not been for the active com- 
petition of the motor-trucking of pro- | 
duce, whereby an increasing volume of 
supplies is redistributed from primary 
markets to smaller consuming centers 
within a radius of 200 miles. 
Sources Found in South | 


Principal sources of mixed-car ship- 
ments are the southern States, the Pa-| 
cific coast States, and some of the middle 
Atlantic States. Figures for 1928 and 
1929 indicate that more than 94 per cent 
of the mixed-car shipments originated | 
in 13 States. In 1929, Florida led in| 
yolume of mixed-car shipments, followed | 
in order by California and Texas. Texas 
led in mixed vegetable shipments, Flor- | 
ida in mixed citrus fruit shipments, and | 
California and Washington were the 


w 


prices. This is the first attempt at actu- 
ally assembling motor trucks in Man- 
churia, 


New Statutes Found 
To Aid Farm Relief 


Mr. Roosevelt Takes Issue 
With Farm Board Chair- 


man’s Theory 


6 . 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
within our borders and driven thousands 


| of families off the farm. | 


| 


“The danger of the trend is illustrated 
by the 10-year drop from 183,000 farm 
families down to 160,000 farm families. 

“The big important fact for us to know 
is that the carrying out of the program | 
which I laid down in January, 1929, has | 
meant the shifting of approximately | 
0,000,000 a year in the tax burden | 
h&ch farm taxpayers were called on to} 
assume.” 

Governor Roosevelt detailed the meth-| 





chief sources of mixed deciduous fruit | 
shipments. Some other important States | 
shipping chiefly mixed vegetables were 
Colorado, Virginia, New Jersey, Louisi- | 
ana, New York, and Mississippi. 

The investigators found that some of| 
the advantages claimed for mixed-car| 
shipments are that they widen distribu-| 
tion by increasing direct shipments to 
the small markets where dealers do not 
have the volumé of trade to handle 
straight carloads; that the small mar- 
kets receive products in a fresher con- 
dition than when redistribution is made 
from large markets; that mixed-car 
shipments have an advantage over lI. c. 1. 
(less than carload lots) freight, express, 
or truck distribution under conditions| 
making possible refrigeration in transit! 
and lower cost of transportation; and, 
that, under certain conditions, particu-| 
larly at the beginning and end of a sea-| 
sqn and for certain commodities pro- | 
duced in small quantities, mixed-car! 
shipments are convenient. | 


Some objections to the use of mixed-' mittees of the Legislature have studied | Quebec 


car shipments are that the cost of as-; 
sembling and loading is frequently more | 
than in the case of straightecarloads; | 
that it is sometimes difficult to load! 
mixed cars to prevent shifting; and that! 
some dealers claim the grade and pack| 
in mixed cars are likely to be inferior | 
to those in straight cars. It is believed} 


that some combinations of fruits and} question, it seems to me, lies primarily | ang there is a 


vegetables are not adaptable to loading | 


in mixed cars. The irregularity of sup-| lieve that the time for action has come,| The local iron and steel mills, textile, | 


7 


ply and lack of business connections in| but this action will not come unless the) poot and sh b: c- 
shipping areas are objections to mixed-| interest of the individual is definitely) See Sak ont See Se ee = 


car business advanced by some dealers. | 
The practice of dealers in some small} 
markets of pooling receipts of straight} 
cars operates against the development | 
of the mixed-car business, it is believed. | 
Freight rates on mixed cars, the in-| 
vestigators declare, generally have been | 
considered unfavorable to the develop- | 
ment of the mixed-car business. In many | 
cases the rate on a mixed-car shipment | 
has ben based on the ‘commodity which | 
takes the highest rate and on the min-| 
imum carload weight of the commodity | 
which takes the highest minimum weight. 
Some adjustments in freight rates have! 
beén made in recent years to correct 
this situation. 
Difference in System 
Mixed-car shipments to the 
mary markets, it is pointed out, are 
largely on consignment and are made at 
the convenience of the shipper, whereas 
mixed-car shipments to the smaller mar- 
kets are sold largely on order and are 
made up in accordance with the require- 
ments of the purchaser. 
large markets in general look with dis- 


hues pri- | 


Dealers in the} 


ods by-which rural taxation had been re- 
lieved. He said that during the next} 
few years the State also must take its| 
part in improving the entire system of 
marketing farm produce from the time! 
it leaves the producer to the time it; 
reaches the consumer, so as to reduce 
the present large spread between pro- 
duction cost and retail price. 

The road-building program, he said, is 
closely allied with the program, but it is 
up to the farmers themselves to help | 
through improvement in local govern-| 
ment. 

“The big important question mark that 
should be constantly before you is} 


| whether you can make savings in these | barley, 25 cents; No. 2 C. W. oats, 30 


taxes by putting local government on a 
more business-like basis,” he said. 

“Ask yourself the definite questions | 
as to whether, for example, your town | 
highway taxes are bringing in the best | 
results. Ask yourselves whether volun- | 
tary reorganizations of local government 
will help you or not. 

“It is a fact that year after year com- | 


improvement in local government with 
the object of putting it on a more busi- | 
ness-like basis. But it is also a fact that! 
while these committees have again and! 
again made suggestions for improve-| 
ments, their reports have remained 
pigeonholed in Albany. 

“The responsibility for this whole: 
be-| 


in your own hands. Personally, I 


aroused.” 


| 


Daily Decisions 
of the | 


General | 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32996. (S) Taxes—State—Gasoline re- 
|sold te. Government employes. There is 
no authority for the payment of a State 
| tax upon gasoline sold to the United States, 





favor on mixed-car shipments. Redis- 
tribution from the large primary mar- 


_ kets by motor truck and in mixed cars 


has curtailed the more rapid develop- 
ment of direct mixed-car shipments from 


producing areas, and shipments of mixed | ployes who were draftsmen in the naval |Yepossessions are 


Government business or for legall 
thorized resale to Government employes. 
| A-23669, Mar. 14, 1929. (Aug. 28, 1930.) 

| A-33139. (S) Classification of civilian 


employes—Brookhart Salary Act. Em- 


? 


|complaining of drought and rust. 
|wheat is now being marketed in some 
| volume, much earlier than last year. 


| Canadian 
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Building Activity - Canada Continues 


ae 


_ . On Good Level, World Survey Shows 


Situation in Cuba Remains Slow, With Credit Unchanged; 


| 


Building activity in Canada continues 
on a good level with little change re- 
ported in general business conditions, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of world 
conditions by the Department of Com- 
merce, made public Sept. 5. Wheat ship- 
ments compare favorably with/the low 
movement of July of last year and with 
the June, 1930, movement. 

Business in Cuba continues slow with 
the general credit conditions not éssen- 
tially changed, the survey shows. Buy- 
ing in small lots is in evidence. The 
survey follows in full text: 


Public Works Expenditures 


Curtailed in Australia 

Australia.—State and Federal Govern- 
ments in Australia are curtailing public 
works expenditures owing to a reduction 
in the loan program by the Federal Loan 
Council and it is possible: that work on 
the Sydney Harbor Bridge undertaking 
will be delayed. 

A £5,000,000 sterling Commonwealth 
treasury bill loan to meet a similar 
amount maturing on Sept. 2 has been 
placed in London at an average discount 
of 3% per cent. The Textile Workers 


|Union of Australia has issued a state- 


merit to the effect that only 2,700 of its 
7,500 workers are employed and that 
less than 10 per cent of the total is 
working full time. 


Canadian Parliament 
May Revise Tarif . - 
Canada.—A special session of Parlia- 
ment will convene Sept. 8 and will proba- 
by continue for two weeks. It is 
officially reported that the countervail- 
ing duties included in the last (May) 
budget may be cancelled and other tariff 
actions taken. Meanwhile, the govern- 
mens is increasing protection for Cana- 
dian products by establishing high valu- 
ations for duty purposes on competitive 
imports. Effective Aug. 26, duty on fruit 
and vegetable imports entering under the 
general tariff will be levied on the basis 
of valuations announced by the Minister 
of National Revenue. , 
The Dominion crop report of Aug. 27; 
indicates that harvesting is being rapidly 
completed in the Prarie Provinces and| 
that considerable high-grade wheat is be- 
ing threshed. Heavy rains in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta have been of material 
help to late crops but Manitoba is Lee 
ew 


Initial payments by the Canadian 
Wheat Pool on the 1930 crops were an- 
nounced during the week as follows, to 
be effective on deliveries from Aug. 25: | 
No. 1 Northern wheat (Fort William 
basis), 60 cents per bushel; No. 3 C. W.| 


cents; No. 2 C. W. rye, 25 cents; No. 1 
Northwestern flax, $1.25. 

There is practically no change in the 
general business situation over the week. 
Exports continue low, according to July 
figures; however, wheat shipments com- 
pare favorably with the low movement in 
July of last yéar, and with the June, | 
1930, movements. In the Maritimes and 

Seoviens wholesale trade con- 
tinues quiet while reports on retail de- 
mand range from quiet to improved. ! 
Building activity which continues at a 
good level in this section is maintaining 
demand for certain classes of hardware, 
building materials and electrical equip- 


ment. 
Seasonal hardware is also selling well 
Koos movement in special- 


ties but prices ‘kre lower than last year. 


mal. Recent rains in Ontario have im- 
proved the condition of some of the fruit 
and vegetable crops but unemployment 
is still.a disturbing factor in many in- 
dustrial centers. Current activity in To- 
ronto is largely in connection with the 
‘ National Exhibition which 
opened Aug. 22. 


'Wheat Pool Payments 


| Give Unfavorable Index 

| Staple foods are moving in nermal vol- 
|ume with prices fairly steady but com- 
| petition very keen. Wholesale and re- 
| tail textiles are still relatively quiet and 
| makers continue in an unsatisfactory po- 
| sition. Mineral production in the Prov- 
| ince in the first six months of 1930 is re- 
| ported to have increased 5 per cent in 
|value over 1929; the value of refined 
|products during the same period in- 
creased 15 per cent. In the Prairie Prov- 
|inces retail sales in seasonal lines have 
improved slightly on the announcement 
|by the Canadian wheat pool of initial 
| payments on this year’s crops, but the 
|small amount of the payment, by com- 





whether the gasoline be used for official| parison with previous years, is -an un-|@mployed and temporarily stopped, reg- 
au- | favorable index of Fall purchasing power | istered as seeking work at the employ- 


| in this section. 

| Sales of new cars to date are approxi- 
|mately 45 per cent of last year’s, and 
high, but the“demand 


cars from the large markets to points | establishment on June 30, 1928, and have | for accessories and used cars continues 


in their trade territories have decreased 
in recent years. 
instances have been unfavoable to mixed- 
car redistribution. 

Dealers in small cities up to 100 miles 
or even 200 miles from large primary 
markets often prefer to buy in those 
markets rather than to buy dfrect from 
producing areas, the survey showed. The 
dealers assert that the possible advan- 
tage of direct shipments because of 
cheaper transportation and better con- 
dition of commodities is offset. by other 
factors. In the large markets there is 
available for redistribution, a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables, and 
the supply is regular and dependable. 
On the large markets prices are fre- 
quently lower, when transportation is 
considered, than in the case of shipping 

int pomeoeeee. 
declining prices is minimized by pur- 
chasing in a nearby primary market 
rather than at an o. b. shipping 
point a considerable time in advance of 
arrival of the shipment. Dealers in small 


markets usually can obtain from five to} 
10 days credit on purchases in nearby| 


large markets, whereas cars purchased 
from producing areas must be paid for 
upon arrival, it is pointed out. 
Detailed results of the survey are be- 
ing compiled in a mimeographed report 
which will soon be available for distri- 
bution by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department 
iture, Washington, D. C. 


Argentina Gets 8-hour Day 
The Argentine government has issued 
lations putting into force the act 
which makes the eight-hour day. com- 
pulsory in all commercial and industrial 
ings in the republic, (United 
States Department of Labor.) 


The risk of loss owing} 


|since been transferred to the departmental 


Freight rates in some| service are not entitled to any bnefits un-|19 and 20 were characterized by 


dr the Brookhart Salary Act. 


(Aug. 28,| ally lower prices ranging from 10 to 20)Shipping and in all textile industries, 


| - (S) Compensation—Holding two 
positions. The employment of a retired 

Army officer, who was retired at his own re- 
j quest after 30 years’ service, as a census 
émploye is in direct contravention of the 
Act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, as amended 
| by the Act of May 31, 1924, 43 Stat. 245, and 
|is unauthorized. (Aug. 23, 1930.) 

A-32991. Accounts—Funds received by Na- 
tional Parks for emergency supplies and fire 
| fighting equipment. Under existing coop- 
|erative agreements between Federal and 
| State fire fighting agencies, funds received 
| from a State as reimbursement for Nationa] 
Park emergency rations used and fire fight- 
ing equipment lost by the State fire fighting 
authorities in the suppression of a fire 
which threatened a National Park may be 
used to replace such supplies and equip- 
ment. (Aug. 25, 1930.) 

A-33025. (S) Travel allowance—Enlisted 
|man, Navy, on extension of enlistment. 
| Where an enlisted man in the Navy who en- 
| listed at San Pedro, Calif., extended his en- 
listment while serving on a Navy vessel at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, travel allowance is 
for computation over the route which is 
open, practicable and available, involving 
| the least expense to the Government, shown 
|in this case to be the all-water route via 
Panama Canal. (Aug. 25, 1930.) 

A-33047. (S) Classification of civilian 
employes—Brookhart Salary Act. An em- 
ploye who would otherwise have been en- 
titled on July 1, 1928, under the terms of 
|the Welch Act, to an increase in com- 
pensation of two steps in the grade held 
| June 30, 1928, but who was erroneously de- 
| nied the increase by the administrative of- 
| fice under which the employe was then 
| working because holding a temporary posi- 
{tion June 30, 1928, and not because of lack 
of appropriatiens, is not entitled to an in- 
| crease in compensation under the terms of 
|the Brookhart Salary Act in the grade held 
July 8, 1930, under another department. 
(Aug. 25, 1930.) 


| 
¥ 





|good. Winnipeg fur auctions held Aug. 
gener- 


| per cent below May quotations. British 
| Columbia conditions continue only fair. 
| Stocks of fir and hemlock logs are falling 
| but the supply is still Jarge and no firm- 
ing in demand is noted. Saw mills and 
logging camps in the province are re- 
ported to be running at little over 50 per 
| cent capacity. 

A reduction (from 40 to 28 cents per 
| 100 pounds) is expected in the freight 
| rate applying to apples shipped from the 
Okanagan Valley to Vancouver. The 
collection situation continues fair in Hal- 
| ifax and Toronto; fair to slow in Regina 
| and Vancouver; slow in St. John (N. B.), 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Calgary. July 
pig iron production from Canadian fur- 
faces, 64,676 long ton’, dropped 2 per 
cent from the June figures to the lowest 


ruary, 1928. Steel production, 68,424 
tons, is 28 per cent under June and 47 per 
cent under July, 1929, figures, and is the 
lowest reported since October, 1927. 


Business Activity 
Lags in South China 


China.—General business activity in 
South China continues to lag with the 
outlook unpromising. August is nor- 
mally considered the end of the dull 
Summer trading sea8on, but present in- 
dications fail to presage the customary 
Fall expansion, which has usually ap- 
peared even-under the adverse conditions 
ruling in previous years. Trading is 
still on a hand to mouth basis with 
dealers in general marking time or fol- 
lowing -a waiting attitude. ? 

The trade situation in the Yangtze 
lregion is unimproved. 
jcontinues active in Shanghai. 





“ 


total reported for any month since Feb- ; 


apartment houses - ranging 

to 20 stores, which will be the tallest 
in the Far East, are being built. The 
Shanghai Power Company is to con- 
struct a commercial broadcasting station 
of 350 meters: wave length, to.open next 
Spring. The Nanking Government _ is 
byilding a radio broadcasting station 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Communications. = 
Cuban Economic Situation \ 
Shows No Improvement 

Cuba.—During August there was no 
improvement in the Cuban economic situ- 
ation. Business was slow in all lines, 
noticeably so in certain branches of re- 
tail trade, including the department 
stores in Habana. Nothwithstanding 
continued financial embarrassment in 
merchandising circles, the business com- 
munity continues to carry itself along. 
The presgnt stage of the depression 1s 
characterized by the extremely low sales 
in the principal merchandising establish- 
ments in Habana. 

Conditions of merchandising such as 
now exist are probably bringing compre- 
hensive and permanent changes in the 
practices of Habana stores. The larger 
department stores are carrying out a 
definite policy of hand-to-mouth buying 
of stock and of quick turnover through 
small profits. This movement may go 
far* in broadening the vogue of aa 
prices” and in doing away with the ol 
idea of putting capital into immense 
stocks to be carried indefinitely. Ac- 
cording to wholesalers, the hanqd-to-! 
mouth buying is being overdone, ip that 
the purchases by retailers are so small 
as to entail costs of handling out of line 
with wholesale price making. 

Opinjons in banking circles are to the 
effect that general credit conditions have 
not essentially changed., The group of 
large, financially sound houses that can 
be depended upon to meet obligations is 
still practically,t¢he same. Ifa policy of 
caution and investigation as regards 
credits be undertaken, it is believed that 
trade with Cuba is on a sound basis. 
The extreme stringency in credit mat-| 
ters during the last eight months has re- 
sulted in the broadening and strengthen-| 
ing of the organization facilities of in- 
vestigation and collection of personal 
credit over the entire island, and there 
is still a large volume of credit distribu-| 
tion undertaken by strong corporations. 


Betterment Foreseen 


In Finland Trade 


Finland—There were no outstanding 
changes in the Finnish situation during 
August. Financial conditions are, how-| 
ever, perceptibly easier now than at the 
end of 1929 and it is generally antici- 
pated that the next few months will wit- 
ness a slight improvement in domestic 
industries and agriculture with a re-| 
sultant beneficial effect on foreign trade 
and business in, general. The lumber! 
market remains weak with total .sales| 
at the close of August estimated at 650.- 
000 standards (1,287,000,000 board feet). | 
a reduction of 280,000 standards (554,- 
400,000 board feet) as compared with 
1929, due to lower activity of the saw) 
mills to counteract the competition from| 
Russia. : 

The State timber auctions opened a 
month,earlier than usual with bids if) 
some @stricts as much as 50 per cent 
lower than last year. No changes have 
occurred in the paper, mechanical pulp,| 
and pulpboard situation. Prices remain) 
unsatisfactory. The outlook for crops is 
very favorable with indications of a good 
harvest of grain and hay. Unemploy-,; 
ment increased to 4,026 at the end of 
July compared with 3,553 on June 30. 


British Depression 


Nears Critical Stage 

Great Britain.~British trade depres- 
sion has reached a nearly critical stage | 
and the outlook is characterized by a 
considerable lack of confidence. Propon- 
ents of protective tariffs are incessantly 
urging their view, but opposition to such 
proposals is still active in many quar- 
ters. Also, capital and labor are at con- 
siderable variance over such questions as 
working hours, social benefits, and wages. 
It is now anticipated that funds provided 
for the unemployment insurance will be 
exhausted six or seven months sooner 
than the period for which budgeted, with 
a consequent probability of additional 
burdens on the national revenue which, 
as the result of a trade depression, is 
lighter than anticipated. 

The unemployment total passed the 
2,000,000-mark at the end of July; with 
disturbing psychological offset. The 
number 6f persons insured against un- 
employment, including those wholly un- 


| 
| 


ment exchanges-in Great Britain, aggre- 
gated 2,018,000 on Aug. 18, as compared 
with 1,973,000 on July 21 and 1,162,000} 
;on Aug. 19,1929. Some declines in em- 
ployment have taken place in all of the 
heavy industries, clothing trade, build- 
ing and pubhkig works, contracting, in 


except the hemp, rope, and twine trade. 

On the other hand, there has been im- 
provement in employment in tin plate 
manufacturing, paper making, and hotel 
and boarding house services. Brighter 
features are anticipated in seasonal re- 


;ments, public buildings, and flood control 


Depression Noted in Many Other Countries 


\ 


from Tthat the approaching Imperial and India 


conferences may produce constructive 
results. The government has announced 
that questions relating to closer empire 
economic unity will be discussed at the 
forthcoming imperial conference, and 
this announcement is hailed as an im- 
portant forward step by sections of the 
press advocating empire free trade and 
the gxtension of protective tariffs against 
imports from foreign as contracted with 
British Empire countries. 

The more conservative press is dis- 
cussing the possibility of the imposftion 
of a general 10 per cent tariff on all 
manufactured goods, and even on all 
goods of foreign origin. The. British 
Empire Mark of Origin Association ~is 
urging the government .to include the 
subject of British Empire mark of or- 
igin on the agenda of the Imperial Con- 
feyence. Merchandise marks activities 
during the month of August include a 
report of the standing cemmittee recom- 
mending that imported ice skates bear 
a mark of origin when offered for sale 
in the United Kingdom, and also the 
issuance of an order requiring that 
wrought enamel hollow ware imported 
for domestic purposes bear a mark of 
origin upon importation. 


Money Is Tight 


In Irish Free State’, 

Irish Free State—Money is tight and 
trade and collection slow. No revival in 
demand is anticipated in the immediate 
future, but business confidence appears 
unshaken and the tendency towards credit 
curtailment has as yet resulted in no 
complaint of bad debts. Agriculturai 
prospects are poor, reports indicating 
considerable crop and property damage 
due to exceptionally bad weather. 

The merchandise trade balance for the 
first six months of the year shows a very 


' -— | Swedish Engineer Develops 
Little Change Reported in Gineral Business Conditions in Dominion; 
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New Type of Oil 


otor Perfected 


Power Plant Burning 
\ Heavy Crude 


A new type of heavy-oil engine for 
automobiles and similar uses has been 
perfected by_a Swedish engineer, accord- 
ing to a trade report received by the 
Department of Commerce and madé pub- 
ae 5. The report follows in full 


The engineer responsible for its de-| 
velopment believes he has combined the 
advantages of a Diesel engine and a 
gasoline engine without the disadvant- 
ages inferent in the different types, 
The motor, of course, is of low pressure 
and burns crude oil. For the oil feed 
to the combustion chamber there is a 
fuel pump on each cylinder; that the 
oil, when injected into the chamber, shall 
mix with the air, the air in the cylinder 
is made to rotate. 


4 





| caused renewed weakness on the Tokyo 





considerable improvement as ,compared 
with that period in 1929, but the higher 
exports are largely on account of tractor 
shipments from the Cork works which 
have fallen off rapidly in the last two 
months. An easier revenue position is 
indicated by Exchequer returns to the 
first week in August. 


Italian Commerce in August 


Was Customarily Stagnant 
Italy.—Italian commerce and industry, 
as is customary during the month of Au- 
gust has been stagnant, due principally 
to the excessive heat, universal vaca- 
tions and annual closedowns. The gen- | 
eral depression this year has induced | 
widespread extensions in the midsummer | 
slackness and business has been at a 
practical standstill. A pick-up is not ex- 
pected until the latter .part of Septem- 
ber. Apart from these seasonal factors, 
however, it would appear that conditions 
are about the same as last month with 
a slight diminution in small bankruptcies | 
and a somewhat more receptive attitude 
on the part of the banks toward®short- 
term credit operations. The smaller 
number of bankruptcies is perhaps due 
to the fact that the most unfit firms 
have already been eliminated. Collec- | 
‘ions, even with the larger establish- | 
ments, are very slow and the business | 
transacted involves struggle over terms 
which today is the most important factor 
in. Italian trade. Unemployment shows 
a slight increase as harvests finish. Im- 
provement is expected in the unemploy- 
ment situation, however, due to the in- 
auguration of the huge public improve- 
ment schemes during September and Oc- 
tober by the a which will em- 
ploy 90,000 men in all parts of the 
country. ~. 
_.The work which the government is in- 
itiating, includes roads, land improve- 





schemes, and it is expected that this 
program will avert heavy Winter idje- 
ness, The government is also assisting 
foreign trade as is exemplified by the 
special trade treaty with Russia, which 
secures for Italy large Russian purchases 
with an Italian government guarantee up 
to 75 per cent of the risks to producers 
and exporters. It-is reported that simi- 
lar agreements are at present under ne- 
gotiation with other couftries. 

The foreign trade returns for the year 
to date continue satisfactory with much 
lower imports and somewhat reduced ex- 
ports. Through July the adverse trade 
balance amounted to 2,000,000,000 lire, 
which is 40 per cent less than for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Largely diminished imports of foodsutffs, 
raw cotton, and wool and slightly re- 
duced exports of foodstuffs and textiles 
are the items in which the major change 
has been noted. 

The general bustmess and industrial 
outlook is somewhat gloomy with no 
reasonable hopes for mitigation of the 
depression until the general world eco- 
nomic improvement is realized. It ap- 
pears that recovery must be slow unless 
the burden of business taxation can be 
lightened which is now extremely heav 
and will increase duriyig October, wit 
the increase in the sales tax to 148 per 
cent on every exchange of goods until the 
final retail sale has beew made. 


Tokyo Market Records 


Renewed Weakness 
Japan.—A decline in rice future quo- 





| foreign trade has peen rweg 
| so far but as peen well maintained 


| below the level of last 





tations, following announcement of more 
favorable crop conditions and anticipa- 





vival in Autumn trade and in the hope 


| Production of fish oil during 1929 
reached a value $1,600,000 above the pre- 
ceding year, according to an oral state- 
ment on Sept. 5 by the Deputy Confmis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis 
Radcliffe. The production of this oil 
increased in quantity as well as in value, 
he said, the increase in quantity being 
more than 3,000,000 gallons. 

Fish oil production in this country in 
1929 amounted to 15,353,057 gallons, 
valued at $6,801,619, compared with 12,- 
145,557. gallons valued at $5,945,492 in 
1928, “"r. Radcliffe said. The Pacific 
coast produced the larger part of fish 
oil, he said, since of the total production, 
11,695,538 gallons, having a total value 
of $5,166,492, were produced in that sec- 
tion. ,The remainder was produced on 
the Aflantic coast, chiefly from the Ches- 





Construction | apeake section, he explained. 
New 


Of the 3,657,519 gallons produced on 
i 


tion of a better than average crop, 


Production of Fish Oil During 1929 
Said to Exceed Total of Previous Y ear 


Pacific Coast Found to Have Produced Large Percentage 
Of Production in 1929 


the Atlantic coast, with a value of 
$1,635,127, menhaden oil amounted to 
3,172,735 gallons, vatGed at $1,138,816, 
of which more than one-third came from 
Virginia, the center of the industry, it 
was shown. The remainder was di- 
vided between crude cod-liver oil and 
herring oil from that region. 





From the standpoint of oil, the most 
important fish on the Pacific coast is 
the pilchard, Mr. Radcliffe said, which 
is the California sardine, and has a high 
vitamin content. More than half of the 
oil produced on the Pacific coast last 
year was from this source, he pointed 
out, and was valued at $2,815,954. The 
herring oil from Alaska was the, next 
in importance, amounting to more than 
$1,400,000, while whale oil was third. The 
remainder was divided among salmon oil, 
tuna, mackerel, sperm whale, and miscel- 
laneous oils, it was stated. 


Ignition of the oil and air mixture is 
effected by a sparking plug and electric 
spark in the same way as in a petrol| 
motor. It has been found necessary to 
throttle the air suction to Obtain smoke- 
free running with light loads and idling. 
The motor is therefore provided with an 
air regulator which at all loads ‘and 
speeds gives suitable pressure in the| 
suction pipe. 

Tests are said to have shown remark- 
able results. A large British company 
is reported in the process of formation) 
to exploit the. new invention. | 


market. The cotton mark 
Raw silk prices are fai 
sales are small. 


is weak also.; 
: steady but] 
Saiyu grade is quoted 
at 730 yen per bale (1 yen equals 
$0.4939 at current exchange). Rayon 
producers are extending production re- 
strictions for a further period. The 
Bank of Japan reported special reserves 
on Aug. 26 of 56,800,000 yen, the low. 
oe recorded since Novemter, 


Netherland 


I s East Indies;\—The 

fair, Pasar Gambir, has». iene a 
Weltevreden, Batavia, with “an attend- 
ance of _100,000 during the first four 
days which is slightly under the corre. 
sponding attendance las year. . Java 
sugar stocks on Aug. 1'totaled 985 621 
metric (tons, and the amount available' 
for export during the remainder of the! 
crop year is placed at 2,247,514 tons. 
Exports of rubber in July from all the 
Netherland East Indies were 16,263 long 
tons, of which 602 were shipped from 
~ _ een Sar from Sumatra 

ast, and 9,770 fr 
rubber-producing areas, oe 


Norwegian Trade 
Well Maintained 
the yay-— Considering conditions 


, 


in | 
Pal export markets Norwegian 


shipments are made mostly 
oe - greater difficulty 
rienced in securing n - 
ders, several of the large mpast ‘telus. 
tries such as paper, lumber and eledtro- 
chemical may find curtailment of pro- 
duction. unavoidable. Mechanical pulp 
shipments continue high while exports 
of chemical pulp and paper are slightly 

N year. ie 
Prices on paper and pulp products re- 
main unsatisfactory. Electrochemical 
exports are higher than last year but 
curtailment is“*expected in accordance 
with the international production agree- 
ment for nitrates. Lumber exports are 
decreasing although the domestic de- 
mand is better due to considerable build, 
ing activity. Damestic industries aided 
by building construction continue to im- 
prove slowly. The strike in the paper! 
industry threatened by the trade-union | 
for Aug. 16 has been averted. 

The employers’ association claimed it 
was entitled to a wage reduction be-} 
cause of the drop in the cost “of living | 
index. The agreement finally reached, 
however, retains the present wage rates 
until March, 1931. Shipping has im- 
proved slightly but is still extremely 
quiet with tank tonnage being affected 
by the lowest freight. rates in years. 
Unemployment is increasing somewhat 
due to economical causes and on Aug. 15 
numbered 12,923, an increase of 400 over 
a year ago. Crop reports are encourag- 
ing not only for the grain harvest but 
also for fruits and vegetables. 

The official wholesale price index was 
142 on Aug. 19, no cange’ since July 19. 
Financial conditions remain stable. The 
volume of securities purchased abroad 
continues above sales. Although bond 
prices are firm and advancing, stocks 
are generally weak with a very small 
turnover. Business failures during July 
numbered 36 against 23 during the same 
month last year. 


Signs of Improvement 
In Philippines Lacking 


Philippine Islands—No signs, of im- 
provement in Philippine conditions are 
evident, and a_large carryover of palay 
(unmilled rice) is causing some concern 
to rice growers in Central Luzon. Slightly 
lower prices for leading export products 
have resulted from weak demand in the 
United States and Europe, thereby fur- 
ther restricting provincial income and 
purchasing power. Collections remain 
difficult and credit extensions are few and 
are granted “only with caution. 

Construction activity is about 60 per 
cent of what it ‘was this time last year 
and unemployment, although not yet 
critical, has shown a further increase. 
The abaca market is very weak, owing to 
an almost total absence of demand from 
both thd United States and Europe.! 
Copra trade is also very quiet, showing 
a further decline in price. Production 
is slightly below normal and three oil 
mills are operating. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss situation in 
August remained rather depressed; the 
machinery and metal industries are the 
least hit by the industrial recession, but 
watches a textiles, especially embroi- 
dery, fre badly off. At the end of July 
there were 10,000 unemployed; this is 
1,000 more than at the end of June and 
4,500 more than at the end of July, 1929! 
The wholesale price index continues to 
decline and now stands at 88 as against 
100 for 1927. The cost of living index 
stands at 158 as against 160 last year. 
Since the beginning of the year, 87 new 
buildings have been constructed as 
against 98~in the same period of 1929. 


on old contr 
is being ex 





Typewriter Supplies Output ,J 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, acording to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the data collected in the Census 
of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
value of products shipped or delivered in 
1929 by establishments engaged prima- 
rily in the marnufacture of carbon paper 
and inked ribbons‘amounted to $16,224,- 
724, an increase of 17.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 1927, (United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





{ , 


Exports of Meat 
Showed Increase 7 
For Fiseal Year’ 


Commerce Department Sur- 
vey Shows Marked Decline 
In Grain Shipments and 
~Commerce in Fruit. 


Meat and meat products show ‘the 
greatest gain in the foodstuffs trade dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930, ener to 
a‘survey prepared by C. G. Kardell of 
the Foodstuffs Division of the. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while cereal and 
cereal products declined and less. fresh, 
canned and dried fruits were exported. 

Exports of meat show a general in- 
crease among all classes, statistics made 
public by the Department show, with 
ham and bacon constituting nearly two- 
thirds of the total. The total quantity 
of meat exported in the last fiseal year 
was 436,309,000 pounds, estimated be 
worth $78,619.000. This is an incréase 
of 6 per cent in quantity and 4 per cent 
in value. 

Trade in Canned Foods 


Canned fish exports fremained fairly 
steady and the demand for canned vege 
tales continued firm, it is said, ‘but 
canned fruits declined and canned and 
powdered. milk fell off. Foreign trade 
in fresh fruit fell off heavily, reports 
show, and shipments of dried fruit 
showed a similar decline. _ 

The survey follows in full text: 

The outstanding features of the food- 
stuffs trade during the fiscal year endef @ 
June 30, 1930, are the increases in the’ 


lexports of meats, compared with. the 


previous year; the continued importance 
of lard and other animal fats and oils; 
the decline.in the shipment of nearly all 
grpins and also grain products and the 
heavy decrease in the fruit trade, fresh 
canned and dried. The total value of all 
foodstuffs exported was $658,000,000, 
compared with $806,000,000 a year ago 
and $834,C00,000 in 1927-28. 
Drop in Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and the’ priticipal 
cereal products for 1929-30 were valued 
at 246,000,000, compared with 331,000,000- 
fof 1928-29 and $401,000,000 for 1927-28, 
or a decrease of 26 per cent and 39 per 
cent, respectively: Shipments of all 
grains show a decline for the past year, 
the value—of corn exports totaling $9,- 
016,000, a decrease gf approximately 78 
per cent, rye, $2,680,000, 73 per ¢ent; 
barley, $16,984,000, 65 per cent; oats $2,- 
391,000, 54 per cent. ; 

Exports of wheat grain, which consti- 
tute about 47 per cent of the total -value _ 
of all cereal products exported, totaling 


| $114,572,000, declined by only 5 per cent, 


while wheat flour, which amounted to 
$77,240,000, or 31 per cent of the total 
value of grain exports, shows an increase 
of 1 per cent. 

This decline in grains exported occurred 
chiefly iri shipments to our European 


|markets, owing mainly t© the generally 


favorable world crops which resulted in 
less demand and lower prices. The de- 
cline in corn and rice shipments parti- 
cularly is also largely due to a smaller 
domestic crop, resulting in a smaller 
quantity available for export. 


Meat Shipments 


Exports of meat show a general in- 
crease among all classes, With ham and 
bacon constituting nearly two-thirds of 
the total, both as to quantity and value. 
The total quantity of meat exported dur’ g | 
ing theepast fiscal year aggregated 436,- 
809,000 pounds, with a value of $78,619,- 
000, an increase of 6 per cent in quan- 
tity and 4 per cent in value. Exports of , 
fresh pork and canned meats show the 
greatest comparative gains. 

Shipments of fats and oils show an in- 
crease in quantity but a slight decline 
in value, amounting to 886,793,008 
pounds, with a value of $104,876,000, an 
increase of 5,977,000 pounds but a de- 
cline of $9,194,000 in value. Lard con- 
stitutes more than 90 per cent of the to- 
tal shipments, and hence the slight de- 
cline in lard prices accounts for the de- 
crease in the value of total shipments. 


Canned Foods Trade 


The exports of canned fish durin 
past fiseal year have remained fairly 
steady, the decline in shipwents of 
canned salmon being compensated for by 
the increase in canned sardines. The « 
total value for all canned fish exported 
amounted to $17,638,000, of which sar- 
dinés comprised $9,085,000 and salmon 
$6,653,000. 

The total value of canned fruits ex- 
ported amounted to $31,340,000—a de- 
dine of 5 per cent compared with 1928- 
29. This decrease occurred chiefly in 
peaches and pears, the two leading 
varieties exported. Shipments of canned 
apricots show a ‘decided increase. The 

nited Kingdom continues to be our 
leading market for most varieties of 
canned fruit. 

The export demand for canned vege- 
tables has remained firm, the only ap- 
preciable decrease occurring in the ship- 
ments of ketchup, which declined from 
13,066,000 pounds in 1928-29 to 10,420,- 
000 pounds in 1929-30. The total value 
of all canned vegetables and prepara- 
tions exported during the past year 
amounted to $12,459,000, or a aes 


the 


of $464,000. 

Shipments of canned and powderea 
milk declined by 8 per cent, aggregating 
$14,272,000 Yn. value compared with $15,- 
575,000 a year ago. The greatest det 
crease occurred in shipments of evapo- 
rated milk. A decided increase is noted 
in the trade of powdered milk, infants’ 
foods, and malted milks. 

Fresh and Dried Fruits 


The foreign trade in fresh fruit fell 
off heavily during the past fiscal year 
totaling $50,469,000, against $74,662,000 
during 1928-29, or a decline of 33 per 
cent. The greates# decrease occurred in 
the shipment of apples, which both in 
the cases of apples packed in boxes and 
those packed in barrels -were cut prac- 
tically in half, there being 5,998,000 boxes 
and 1,427,000 barrels exported compared - 
with 12,027,000 boxes and 3,005,000-bar- 
rels a’ year ago. This decline is princi- 
pally due to the small domestic crop re- 
sulting ,in a smaller quantity, available 
for export. “ 

Shipments of dried fruit show a sim- 
ilar dechine to that of fresh fruit, owing 
mainly to a smaller domestie crop re- 
sulting ‘in higher domestic prices and a 
smaller surplus for export. All the prin- 
cipal yarieties were exported in smaller 
quantities, prunes aggregating 142,989,- 
000 pounds, a decrease of 48 per cent; 
raisins, 128,585,000 pounds, 42 per cent; 
apples, 23,769,000 pounds, 53 per cent, 

The greatest decreases occurred ip 
shipments tothe United Kingdom, Ge 
many, The Netherlands, and France. 

Cottonseed and linseed cak 
exports, as well 4s other 
feeds, generally, show a decline durif 

[Continued om Page 14, Coltmn 44? 
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- Minor Omission in Description 
Said Not to Invalidate Patent 


Court Rules That Rights Acqu é 
ing Sign Made of Corrugated Paper Are 
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ired to Advertis- 


Infringed 


New York, N. Y. \ | There was even a machine, a pantograph, | 


WEZEL & NAUMANN AKTIENGESELL- ‘ 
~ SCHAFT 
v 


ALEXANDER LEUNIS, INC., ET AL., AND 
R MorGan LITHOGRAPH Co. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
E-43-315; 43-353. 
Max D. OrpDMANN (Wm. HoustoN-KEN- 
YON AND Max D. ORDMANN of counsel) 
for plaintiff; FRITZ ZIEGLER JR. 


(Drury W. Cooper, and ALLEN C. 
BAKEWELL of counsel) for defendants. 
Memorandum Opinion ~ 

Aug. 11, 1930 
Two actions to restrain infringement 
of patent 1623654 issued to Paul Theu- 
rich, plaintiff’s assignor; one action 
against the Morgan Lithograph Com- 
pany, the manufa@turer of the alleged 
infringing ‘product, and the other action 

against dealers in it. . 
F. J. CoLeMAN, D. J.—The only ques- 
Y tion presented is whether the patent 
in suit Ys valid. It covers advertising 
signs made of corrugated paper which 
are manufactured by printing designs 
on flat paper with a distortion which 
is rectified by the subsequent corruga- 
tion, and then pasting the back of the 
corrugated paper upon a flat paper so 
as to prevent the ridges from spreading. 
The device has two advantages in that 
the optical effect is improved and the 
signs may be placed with greater con- 
venience than flat ones. They have a 
somewhat plush-like appearance due in 
part to the shading of the ridges ‘and to 
the fact that when viewed obliquely the 
signs nevertheless present some surface 
of the corrugations at right angles to 
the line of vision. Also, since they are 
flexible, but in only one direction, due 


to the corrugations and the flexible 


background, they suport themselves when 
standing and at the same time may be 
accommodated to spaces laterally. 


Attack on Patent Based 


On Three Grounds 


The idea of them was originated by 
the patentee in 1924 and they had never 
been either used or made before that 
;time. A*patent covering it was applied 
for in Germany on ra 
must be taken as fhe effective date of 


the invention, and thereafter patents 


were isstied not only in Germany and in; 
the United States, but in six other coun- | 


tries. 
The patent here was applied for June 
12, 1925, and granted about two years 


later.’ In the meantime, a considerable | 


business in making and selling the signs 
has been built up by the plaintiff which 
is the. patentee’s successor in interest, 
but principally in Europe, because in this 
country they have not yet proved popu- 
lar. In a period of four and one-half 
years a total of 769,000 meters of such 
advertising matter was sold for approxi- 
mately 1,145,000 reichsmarks. 

The defendants, or some.of them; com- 
menced making and selling signs here 
similar to the plaintiff’s in 1927 and it 


“is undisputed that they clearly infringe! 


the patent if-it is valid. The attack 
upon it is based on three grounds, first 
that the disclosure is insufficient to sup- 
port the claims; second, that the latter 
are anticipated by prior United States 
patents, and third, that in any case, 
what the patentee did was not invention. 


Specification Is Said 
To Be Scant 


There are three claims of which one is 
for the method of manufacture of the 
signs and two are for the product. Each 
of them sets forth the three elements of 
(1) printing the design with a distortion 
on a flat sheet, (2) thereafter corrugat- 

4 ing the sheet and (3) finally pasting a 
flexible flat sheet to the back of #. 

In the method claim the sheets are not 
expressly stated to be of paper though 
the back sheet is described as flexible; 
nor is the distortion in the printing ex- 
pressly stated to be rectified by the sub- 
sequent corrugation. -In the product 
claims the sheets are described as of pa- 

er and they are not expressly stated to 
be flexible; but these claims do expressly 
state that the distortion in the printing 
must be such as to be rectified by the 
corrugation. None of the claims men- 
tions how the distortion ‘is to be ob- 
tained or how it is rectified by the cor- 
rugation. 

The specification is very brief and even 
scant. It makes no mention of one of 
the two advantages of the product, viz., 
the greater convenience in placing it 
due to its one-way flexibility; but states 

asy the sole object the improvement in 
orfical effect. It mentions that the cores 
ruigated sheet is to be of paper, but digs 
not specify that the back sheet is to be 
of that material nor that it is to be 
flexible, though an illustrating figure 
shows the two sheets to be of about 
the same thickness. 

It should bé noted that the second 
advantage of the product, viz., conve- 
nience in placing<it, is attained only 
through, the flexibility of the back sheet 
because the corrugations leave the sign 
stiff in one direction and flexible in the 
other and‘if the back sheet is stiff this 
one-way flexibility is destroyed. 


Yisclosure Termed 
Inadequate to Support Claims 


The specification makes only an inci- 
dental reference to distortion in connec- 
tion with the illustrating figures, without 
describing how it is to be obtained or 
rectified by the corrugations. It does, 
‘however, contain illustrating figures 
showing a lateral distortion of a design 
on flat paper rectified by vertical corru- 
gations. \ 

The undisputed evidence is that there 
were well-known methods of obtaining a 
one-way distortion in any degree desired. 


Veterans’ Act Construed 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 5. 


Under the uniform veterans’ guardian- 
ship act, enacted in Florida in 1929, all 
public offiters must furnish free of 

‘charge tothe United States Veterans’ 
Bureau ceftified copies of any records 
which are required . the Bureau, even 
though thé State offices are op a fee 
basis, according to a ruling of the At- 
.torney Genera}, Fred H. Davis. ; 

The requirement in the guardianship 
ct, the Attorney General stated, applies 
fp ounty judges, clerks of the Circuit 

urt and in fact every officer who has 
which may be needed by the Vet- 

jureau, 


a record 
’B 


t 


ec. 9, 1924,, which | 


in general use for that purpose in con- | 
nection with smafer designs; and where | 
the size was too great, a system of rec-' 
tangles and free-hand drawing was a’ 
|recognized method. ; 

The defendants contend that the dis- 
closure is inadequate to suport the claims | 
}in two respects, {1) flexibility of the | 
| back sheet was not specified and (2) no; 
| way was described of obtaining the requi- | 
| Site distortion of the design and its sub-} 
| sequent correction by the corrugation. ! 
|As to the flexibility of the back sheet, | 


| unquestionably anyone skilled in the art, ' 


{or even any ordinary man, who studied 


, the specification and the figures, could 
|see immediately ‘how it was to be ob- 
| tained. 
| Since the specification described the! 
| corrugated sheet as made of paper and | 
| figure 2 showed the back sheet as having | 
|the same thickness, I believe that any! 
|reader would naturally assume that the 
|back sheet was also made of paper, so 
| that when he came to the claims which 
called for a flexible back sheet or a paper 
back sheet he would be unconscious of | 
meeting something that had not already 
been mentioned in the specification. 


Inadvertent Omission Held 


'Not to Invalidate Patent 


Defendants point out that when the 
| application was filed the proposed claims 
contained no requirement of flexibility 
in the back sheet, and that they were 
rejected as anticipated. After various 
amendments three new claims were al- 
| lowed and they contained the flexibility 
| requirement, — it does not clearly ap-| 
| pear what effect-this had in the allow-| 
| ance. 
| Assuming, however, that it was a de- 
termining factor, I do not think it neces- | 
| sitated an amendment of the specifica- | 
tion, because the requirement in the, 
claims of flexibility of the back sheet | 
constituted merely a limitation of the} 
| patent so that signs having other types | 
|of back sheets would not be included! 
within\it, and this limitation, even though | 
not expressly mentioned in the specifi-' 
‘caution would not invalidate the patent) 
(Davis-Bournonville Co. v. Alex Milburn | 
Co., 297. Fed. 846). 
It would certainly seem contrary to 
| justice to hold that this inadvertent | 
omission which everyone would uncon- | 
sciously supply and which could not pos- | 
sibly interfere with the practice of the 
art, should nevertheless deprive the pat- 
entee of the reward of his efforts. I 
think that would be carrying the tech- 
nicality of the patent law too far. 


|Second Ground 


| Is Overruled | 
| 


| 
| 








As to the second ground for the al- 
| aged inadequacy of the disclosure, viz., 
| that the patent does not show how the 
| distortion of the design .is obtained nor | 
'jts nature and degree, nor how it is rec- | 
tified by ‘the ‘subsequent -corrugation; 
the specification and drawings show that 
the corrugations all run in one direc- | 


child that if a design were printed in| 
normal proportions on flat paper which 
was subsequently corrugated, the final! 
result would be a distortion in one direc- 
tion because the corrugations would 
shorten the design’s. dimensions in on 
direction. / 

It is equally apparent that in order to 
have the final result normal the printing | 
must exaggerate the dimensions in that 
direction and that the amount of the ex- 
eggeration would depend on the size of 
the corrugations. I have not the slight- | 
est doubt but that anyone skilled in the 
art would have had no difficulty in de- 
termining what degree of distortion was 
needed in the flat design and how to ob- 
tain it from the normal. Neither charge 
of inadéquacy of disclosure is sustained. 


| Other Sign Patents 
Are Considered 


For anticipation defendants rely on 
|three American patents, No. 386700 and 
No. 401164 issued to Heineman and No. 
1568690 issued to Perkins. In the first 
place the Perkins patent was applied for 
on Dec. 30, 1929, after the effective date 
of the invention of plaintiff’s assignor, 
and I am not satisfied that defendanit’s 
evidence carried the Perkins invention 
back so. as to be anterior. But even if 


The Heineman patents cover a “three- 
way” sign which presents a different pic- 
ture when viewed from different angles. 
{It is a flat, inflexible sign having on its 
face sharp, perpendicular ridges, and 
three separate and distinct designs are 


of the ridges, one on their left hand face, 
and the third on the ground between the 
ridges. 


and similarly with the left, while di-. 
rectly in front the only design visible is 


ridges. ; 

The patents show a method of printing 
vall three designs on a’ flat sheet and 
then folding the sheet in such a way as 
to make the necessary sharp ridges. | 
There is no distortion of any of the de- 
signs, but merely a breaking of them so 
that space is left between their parts 
for the surfaces of the sign that are 
invisible from the correlative direction. 
After ridges are formed the disclosure | 
provides for the pasting of a sheet on! 
the back of the sign so as to hold them 
in place, 


Plaintiff’ s Patent Not 
Adjudged Anticipated 


It seems plain to me that Heineman 
did not anticipate the patent in suit. His 
purpose was not to improve the optical 
effect of a sign of one design and to 
give a limited flexibility, but to make a 
trick sign that would present three sep- 
arate designs depending on how it was 
viewed; and his means was not the use 
of corrugation and distortion, but of per- 
pendicular slats and a breaking of the 
undistorted designs. 

The Perkins patent covers a method 
of making decorated crepe paper and 
has no particular application to signs. 
Prior thereto a design or decoration on 
crepe paper was: put on it after the 
creping process, with the result that 
{the ink did not penetrate to the bottom 
of the crevices; the lines of the design 
did not conform to their irregularities 
of surface, and the ridges were crushed 
by the printing machinery. 

Perkins proposed printing the design 
on the flat paper before the creping proc- 
ess and recognized that the design so 
printed would present: quite a different 
appearance after the cfeping. From the 





~~ 


it did, I believe it would be ineffective. | 


placed on it, one on the right hand face | 


So that when the sign is viewed | 
from the right only the design on the| 
right hand faces of the ridges is visible, | 


the one on the ground between the! 


| Daily, 2093, Sept. 6, 1930. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal ahd State Courts | 
Constitutional law—Vested rights—Retroactive rights—Retroactive effect of 
statute—Statutory tort action— 

Where a tort action can be brought only by virtue of a statute, there gan be no 
vested right tlrerein and the Legislature may take away the right at any time. 
Robinson v. McHugh et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22300, Aug. 12, 1930. 


New trial—Granting after expiration of term—Power of Federal courts—Effect 
of Conformity’ Act— 

A Federal district court had no power to grant a new trial after the expiration 
of the term at which the judgment was rendered, nothwithstanding a State stat- 
ute which provided for tne granting of a new trial at time, since the Conformity 
Act does not apply to the granting of new trials, in view of a Federal statute on 
the subject. 


Fordson Coal Co. v. Asher et al.; D. C., E. D. Ky., No. 1099, Aug. 22, 1930. 
Insurance—Burglary ‘insurance—Avoidance of policy—Incomplete description of 
business and merchandise covered by policy— ‘ 

A burglary policy which described the business of the insured as a “jewelry 
store, and the merchandise covered by the policy as “jewelry and merchandise 
usual to a jewelry store,” was not void by reason of the fact that the business 


carbied on by the insured was in part that of a loan office or pawn shop and ' 


the merchandise was in part pledges or unredeemed pledges, in the absence 


of a showing that the insured concealed such fact for the purpose of deceiving | 


the insurance com 
the risk. 


McKay, Trustee, et al. v. General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd.; 
Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22100, Aug. 15, 1930. 


pany, or that the business, as actually carried on, increased 


Sales—Warranties—<Action for breach—Limitations—Beginning of period— 

Where the seller of condensed milk warranted the milk against swells for a 
period of six months from the date of shipment, the period of limitations for the 
commencement of an action for the breach of the warranty began to run when 
the swells occurred and not at the end of period of warranty, since the breach 
occurred and the right of action accrued at such time. 

John S. Sills & Sons, Inc.,‘v. Bridgeton Condensed Milk Co. et al.; C. C. A. 
38, No. 4207, Aug. 26, 1930. - 
Sales—Requisities of Contract—Sale as distinguished from agency contract— 
Contract between manufacturer and dealer— 


A contract between a New. York manufacturing company and a Washington 


: deafer providing for the sale of the manufacturing company’s products by such 


dealer in certain territory and for the allowance to the dealer of a specified dis- 
count from the price list and for the manufacturing company’s cooperation with 
the dealer in promoting the sale of its products in such territory, did not create 
an agency, but was a buying and selling agreement, although the dealer was 
‘designated therein as the “agent” and the manufacturing company as the “prin- 
cipal.” 

Wheatman v. R. Hoe & Co., Inc.; Benner v. Wheatman; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22375, Aug. 19, 1930. : 


Sales—Breach of contract—Exclusive territory contract—Proof of damages— 


Where a contract between a manufacturing corporation and a dealer gave the 
dealer the exclusive right to sell the company’s products in a certain territory and 
provided for the allowance to the dealer of a discount of 20 per cent from the 
price list, the company was not liable to the dealer for 20 per cent of sales made 
to others in such territory in violation of: the contract, in the absence of proof 
that such dealer would have made the sales, since if he could not have obtained 
the sales, he was not damaged by the sale of the products to others. 

Wheatman v. R. Hoe & Co., Inc.; Benner v. Wheatman; Wash. Sup, Ct., No. 
22875, Aug. 19, 1930. . . 


Specific performance—Contracts enforcible—Patent pooling agreement—Ap- 
proval of licensing contract—Incompleteness of contract— 

Where a patent pooling agreement, which provided for the employment of the 
representative of one of the parties to procure licensing contracts, to be ap- 
proved by the second party, did not stipulate the provisions of such licensing 
contracts other than to require that they be obtained “on the best royalty basis 
obtainable,” the court would not, by way of specific performance, require the 
second party to approve a proposed licensing agreement negotiated by such 
representative, since the court by so doing. would, in effect, be making a contract 
for the parties instead of enforcing a contract made by the parties themselves. 

Dial Toaster Corp. v. Waters-Genter Co. etgal.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27611, 
Aug. 29, 1930. 


Trover and conversion—Actions—Demand as condition precedent— 

Where a manufacturing company obtained possession of dies under a contract 
to manufacture gasoline tank caps for the owner of*the dies, a letter from the 
manufacturing company’s attorney to the owner explaining that the delay in 


| delivery of eaps was due to the owner’s insistence upon departures from the 


contract model and specifications; that such departures had occasioned the manu- 
facturing company considerable expense, and that such attorney had recom- 
| mended to the manufacturing company that owner be permitted to remove dies 
| from the manufacturing company’s premises upon reimbursement. of manufac- 


tion, and it would be apparent to even a| turing company for such extra expenses and costs, did not dispense with the 


necessity of a demand by the owner on the manufacturing company for the dies 
as a condition precedent to the recovery of damages for conversion of the-dies. 

Lockit Cap Co. v. Globe Mfg. Co. et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22056, Aug. 
12, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
"Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Executors and administrators—Filing claims—Creditors “out of the State”— 


agent— - 

A foreign surety company must file a claim against the estate of a decedent 
within the time fixed by the notice to the creditors where the company has 
appointed the Commisisoner of Insurance as its agent within the State for 
the service of process, since the company in such case is not, “out of the State” 
within the meaning of statutes excusing creditors “out of ,the State” from 
filing within such time.—American Surety Company of New York v. Haskins, 
Adm. (S. D. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2093, Sept. 6, 1930. 


’ Patents 


Pat@nts—Specification—Sufficiency of disclosure— 


An inadvertent omission of description in a specification of a matter which 
everyone would unconsciously supply and which could not possibly interfere 
with the practice of the invention does not make patent invalid for lack of 
description, even though the omitted matter was included in allowed claims dur- 
ing prosecution of the application—-Wezel & Naumann Aktiengesellschaft v. 
Per Leunis, Inc. et al. 

: : 





Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of disclosure— 

Claims as allowed after amendment call for flexible back sheet to corrugated 
sign but flexibility is not referred to in specification; nevertheless this did not 
| necessitate amendment of specification, because flexibility constituted merely 
a limitation, and even that, not expressly mentioned in specification, would not in- 
validate patent.—Wezel & Naumann Aktiengesellschaft v. Alexander Leunis, 
Inc., et al. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)>V U. S. Daily, 2093, Sept. 6, 1930. 


| 


| Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of disclosure— 

Specification discloses sign to be printed distortedly on a flat shoot and recti- 
fied by passing on corrugated sheet, but does not explain method of distortion; 
lack of disclosure, since prior art knew methods of producing appropriate distor- 
tion, did not invalidate patent.—Wezel & Naumann ‘Aktiengesellschaft v. 
, Alexander Leunis, Inc. et al. (D. C., 8S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2093, Sept. 
6, 1930. 


Patents—igns valid and infringed— 


Patent 1623654 to Theurich for signs held valid and infringed.—Wezel & Nau- 
mann Aktiengesellschaft v. Alexander Leunis, Inc. et al. 
V. U. S. Daily, 2093, Sept. 6, 1930, 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Oppositions— 


Applicant taking no testimony in opposition is restricted to his filing date.— 
St. Louis Products Co. v. International Products Co. (Com’r. Pats.)—V Uy s. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 


ee 4 ae . feseptively similar to “Jolly Dutch” both used on 
malt syrup.—St. Louis Products Co. v. International Preducts Co. (Com’r. . 
V U.S. Daily, 2093, Sept. 6, 1930, a ae 


Foreign surely company which has appointed Commisioner .of Insurance as | 


(D. C., S. D. N. ¥.)—V U. S. Daily, 2093, Sept. i 


(D. C., S&S. D. N. Y.)— | 


| 


Foreign Company Is Denied | 
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Registry Denied 


Extension for Filing Claim) Notation Sought 5 


| Resident Agent of Surety Firm Should Have Acted Before} 
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State of South 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW 
York : 


Ve 
Hucu L. HASKINS, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC. 
South Dakota Supreme Court 

No. 6379 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Kings- 

burg County. 

|W. H. WarREN and BAILEY & VOORHEES 
for appellant; E. F. GREEN and Boyce, 


| WarREN & FAIRBANK for respondent. | 


Opinion of the Court 
| Aug. 12, 1930 


| Company, a foreign corporation, executed 
}a surety bond to the United States Gov- 
lernment in the sum of $15,000 for the 
protection of certain funds belonging to 
the Federal Government, which were de- 
posited in the First National Bank of 
Oldham. For the purpose of indemnify- 
ing the Surety Company against possible 
loss on the said surety bond, one Harlow 
L. Haskins with others executed an in- 
demnitx, bond to the said Surety Com- 
pany. n the 2nd day of November, 
1923, the said Haskins died. An admin- 
istrator of his estate was appointed; 
notice to creditors was published and 
the time for presenting creditor’s claims 
against the estate expired ‘on the 3rd 
day of July, 1923. 

On the 22nd day of January, 1925, the 
said First National Bank of Oldham be- 
came insolvent and suspended business. 
At this time there. was on deposit in 
said bank the sum of $14,147.30 belong; 
ing to the Federal Government, and on 
the 12th day of cH, 1925, the said 
Surety Company paid this amount to the 
Government. The Surety Company first 
learned 6f the-death of said Haskins on 
‘the 19th day of February, 1925, and on 
the 18th day of March, .1925, the Surety 
Company presented to the administrator 
of the Haskins estate a claim for the 
| amount it had paid the Government. The 
said administrator refused to) acceptor 
| file the said claim as a claffh against the 
said estate and gave as his reason there- 


| visions of Sections 3386 and 3389, Code | 
/ 1919. | 
Commissioner Was Agent 

Application for leave to file said claim 
| was made to the county court. This ap- 
plication was denied by the county court 
}and from the order denying same plain- 
| tiff appealed to the Circuit Court. The 
Circuit Court affirmed the county court 
and plaintiff appeals to this court. 

It is the contentiof of appellant, first; 
that under the provisions of section 3389, 
it was excused from filing its claim with 
the administrator within the time fixed 
by section 3389, Code 1919, “by reason of 
being out of the State.” And whether 
plaintiff was “out of the State,” during 
the time specified in the notice to credi- 
tors.is the only question involved in the 

| case. We do not think plaintiff was “out 
of the State,” within the meaning of sec- 
tions 3386 and 3387 Code 1919. 

Plaintiff is a foreign corporation, and 
being a surety company is governed by 
the law governing insurance companies. 
Section 9386, Code 1919. 





v 





Notice to Creditors Expired, According to 
Opinion Handed Down by Court 


_ Powtey, J.—On the 3ist day of Janu-| 
ary, 1920, the plaintiff, American Surety | 


Dakota: Pierre 


Section 9182, Code 1919, provides that: | 

No foreign insurance company shall di- | 
rectly or indirectly, issue policies, take risks | 
or transact business in this State, until it | 
shall have first appointed, in writing, the | 
commissioner of insurance to be the true | 
and lawful agent of such company, in and | 
for this State, upon whom all lawful process | 
in any action or proceeding against the com- 
pany. may be served with the same effect as 
if the company existed in this State. Such | 
appointment shall stipulate, upon the part | 
of the company, that any lawful process | 
against the company which is served on such | 
agent shall be of the same legal force and' 
validity as if served on the company, and | 
tha@*the authority shall continue in force so 
long as any liability remains outstanding | 
against the company ih, this State. | 

After this appointment is made the! 
| company is no longer “out of the State,” | 
|but. through the person of the commis- | 
sioner of insurance is ne. in the | 
State; indeed by a compliance with the | 
| above provisions of law the company, | 
,for jurisdictional purposes, 
domiciled in the State. 

“A corporation which seeks to estab- | 
lish a business domicile in a State other | 
, than that of its creation must take that | 
| domicile as individuals are always un- 
| derstood to do, subjétt to all the respon- 
sibilities and burdens imposed by the 
laws which it finds in force there. It | 
becomes amenable to the laws of the/| 
latter State and to the process of its 
courts, upon the same principle, and to 
the same extent as natural persons or 
domestic corporations.” 


14a, C.°J. page 124C. The notice to/| 
creditors is process; it is jurisdictional 
and is issued-for the purpose of bringing 
in all persons who have claims against | 
the estate. It is binding on. all persons 
| within the State whether they have no- | 
ti€e or not; and onj\all persons without the | 
State’ who do have notice. Crosby v.| 
Taylor — S. D. — 222 N. W. 686. 
| Plaintiff having been in the State at | 
| the time the notice to creditors was pub- 
lished is charged with notice of the time| 
within which to present its claim and not | 
having presented its claim within the | 


becomes | 











For Malt Syrup 


Commissioner of<Patents 
Finds Prior Use of Dis- 
tinctive Word Is Bar to 
Term ‘Jolly Times’ 


St. Louis Propucts COMPANY 


v. ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
Commissioner of Patents 4 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferen 
Opposition No. 9847 to registration 
trade mark for malt syrup, application 
filed Apr. 3, 1929, Serial No. 281776. 
Rippey & KINGSLAND for St. Louis Prod- 
ucts Co.; Hosty & IRMIGER for Inter-. 
national Products Co. ‘ 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 16, 1930 ’ 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the applicant, Interna- 
tional Products Co., of the decision of 
the Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- 
ences sustaining the opposition of St. 
Louis Products Co. and adjudging the 
applicant not entitled to the registration 
for which application has been made, 
The applicant seeks registration of the 


notation 
“0OLLY 


TIMES” 

as a trade mark for malt syrup. The 
opposer alléges prior adoption and- use 
of the notation “Jolly Dutch” as a trade 
mark likewise for malt syrup and sets 
up ownership of registration No. 234680, 
issued Nov. 1, 1927, of this mark for 
use upon this class of goods. 

The opposer has taken testimony, but 
the applicant has not, and the applicant, 
in consequence, is restricted to its filing 
date of Apr. 3, 1929. It satisfactorily ap- 
pears that the opposer adopted and used ~ 
its maik upon its goods at a date long 
prior to any date alleged by the applicant 
of :.doption and use of the latter’s mark. 
The goods being identical, there remains 
for consid2ration merely the similarity 
of the marks. 

Both marks have the intial word 
“Jolly” and differ radically as to the 
second word. The first word is quite dis- 


for the fact that said claim was not pre-|time fixed by the notice such claim is tinetive, and, being the first word, is 


sented or filed within the time fixed by | forever barred by the provisions of sec- 
the notice to creditors and by the pro- | tions 3386 and 3389, Code 1919. 


|likely to be noticed even more than the 
|second word. The goods are of a chars 
The order appealed from is affirmed. |8cter that would be purchased by all 
Brown, P. J., and SHERWOOD anu ‘lasses of people, even by children and 


in the undertaking. 


These are the men with the power to 
say Yes, “intelligent men,” men “who 
take pride in the character of the ma- 
terial” which is to become a part of the 
institutions they control. 
sold through the medium which carries 


drawings annexed to his patent it cannot 
be said that the design as, printed, i? 
a “distortion” of the design as finally 
presented; it seems, rather, that the 
creping has’ so modified it as to present 
an entirely new design. 

The minute irregular ridges formed 
in the creping, unlike the corrugations 
in plaintiff’s signs, apparently conceal 
the design as printed and substitute one 
that could not be identified with it. I 
am unable to see how this is an aptici- 
pation of plaintiff’s patent. 

The patentee’s work was invention, 
though not of a high order, and it truly 
involved a creative faculty. Corrugated 





é 


signs had never been though of before, 
and almost immediately a business of | 
substantial size was built upon his idea. 

If these conclusions are correct, the 
patent is valid, and has been infringed 
by the Morgan Lithograph Company and 
by at least some of the defendants in 
the other’action. The interrelations be- 
tween the defendants were so compli- 
cated that counsel stggested that the 
question as to which of them were liable 
be referred to the special master who | 
would have to consider the same evi- 
dence any way in connection with the, 
accounting. Settle interlocutory decree 
accordingly. y | 





Burcu, JJ., concur. CAMPBELL, J., con- | 
curs in result. 
. 


|Bond Issue for Purposes 
| . Of Survey Héld legal’ 


State of Ohio: 
; Columbus, Sept. 5. 
| The Attorney General, Gilbert Bett- 
; man, in an opinion given Forrest E. Ely, 
| prosecuting attorney at Batavia, has 
| ruled that a municipality may not issue 
| bonds for the purpose alone of paying 
|the cost of a preliminary survey to be; 
|made with the view of determining the 
approximate cost of the construction-of 
| proposed sewerage system. 
| In the event, however, Mr. Bettman 
! explained, bonds are to be issued for the | 
| construction of such a system, the cost 
of such preliminary survey may prop-| 
| erly be included as part of the cost of | 
constructing such system. 


What 


Execu 


servants, «nd, in view of their price, little 
thought would be given to the dress or 
marks of the goods. 

The appearance of this prominent agd 
distingn-shing word “Jolly,” which gives 
a sort of character to the marks, would 
be likely to be remeutpanel by r- 
chasers of opposer’s goods and mislead 
such purchasers into obtaining the goods 


|of the applicant, under the impression 


they were obtaining the goods of the 
opposer. 

Since the opposer was prior in the 
field, expended large sums in advertising 
its goods, has made relatively large sales 
and is in possession of valuable good 
will, it is not thought the applicant, if it 
did not desire to obtain some advantage, 
from wrens advertising, should have 
selected a mark so similar to that of the. 
opposer:, 

_ The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the opposition and adjudging the ap- 
plicant not entitled to the registration 


{for which it has applied is affirmed, 


Merchandising Is NOT 


“Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 
Purchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to atch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant to 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designers 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involyed 
He is usually an intelligent man, and in 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the qnaterial going into his proposition than does the ordinary 
Purchasing Agent.” 


—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS, 


tive Director, 


The Steel Founders of America. 


oe 


business.’ 


They can be 
market. 


Advertising Department 


WASHINGTON 


She Anited States 


To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 
indispensable to him and you must reach him in his action mood. 


“Indispensable” is the word occurting most frequently in the thousands 
of letters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regu- 
larly, closely, for the facts which they can translate into action. 


information . “indispensable” to their 


The United States Daily is the hand- 
book of America’s Informed Leadership. 
Is goes to the business Colossi who con- 
trol four-fifths of the nation’s industrial 


Daily 
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ate Tax Upheld 


on Gross Receipts 


Of Ferryboats Owned by Railroad 


isome From Activity 
_ From Rail Terminal Subjected to Assess-. 


Operated by Compan 


-ment as Returns on Railway Business 


y State of California: 
The gross recei 


way company from its ferry business 


|the East Bay district, and the City of 


pts of an electric rail-/ San Francisco, by means of suburban 


trains, operated by electric power, and a 
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GYLLABI are 
Index und File Cards, 


road business— 


| i - Index and Digest eae 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


and filed for reference. 


California—Public utilities—Gross receipts—Ferryboats used exclusively in rail- 


Ferryboats operated by an electric railway company from its rail terminal 


held to be property used exclusively by the company in its railway business; 
accordingly the whole of the receipts from the combined train and ferry service 
was subject to State tax notwithstanding the fact that a small ‘percent: 
the company’s passengers used only the ferry service—San Franci 


T. Railways v. Johnson. (Cal. Sup. Ct. 


e of 
We aaa 
)—V U. S. Daily, 2094, Sept. 6, 1930. 


Topical Survey of 


Vast Collection 
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Federal Government 


of Volumes 


On Farm Problems Maintained 


Department of Agriculture Operates Extensive Research 


Service on Diverse Group of Subjects 


Topic IV:, Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of thapGovernment are 


Watch Crowns 
Classified for 
Tariff Purposes 


Duty Should Be 3 Cants for 
Each Part and Not 45 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem,: Says 
Commissioner 


i ivisi i tive of 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespec 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. } 


By Claribel R. Barnett 
Librarian, Department of Agriculture 


No record of the books in the 
Weather Bureau Library is contained 
in the Department Library aside from 
the order cards for the books purchased 
for the Bureau. The Weather Bureau 
Library maintains an extensive cata- | 
logue of meteorological literature and | 
in addition the librarian is compiling a 
comprehensive encyclopaedic diction- 


: j © State tax, the Supreme! line of ferry boats across the Bay of 
pean Court of ‘Sslifornia held in this case. (San Francisco. Passengers traveling | 
Under the California law the property | from the East Bay district to San Fran- 

. of an electric railway company used ex- cisco board the suburban trains of plain- 
clusively in its railway business is tiff and are conveyed in said trains to! 
kiiown as operative property and is/the Oakland pier, located on the easterly | 
exempt from local taxation. The gross| shore of said bay. At the Oakland pier | 
receipts from such property, however, is said passengers board plaintiff’s ferry- 
subject to a State tax, the court ex-| boats and are conveyed thereon to, the 


plained. | Ferry Byilding in San Francisco. 
The company operated a line of ferry- ’ | to figures just made public by the Secre- 
boats from its rail terminal at Oakland | Company’s Subur ban ltary of State of Michigan, John S. Hag- 
| Passengers Classified | eet. 


to San Francisco. Most of the Par 
guy mode a combined a ee Passengers from San Francisco to the | 
mply reverse the! 


Malt Tax in Michigan 
Brings $1,181,707 Return) 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Sept. 5. 
The yield from the malt tax frpm the 
| date it became effective, Aug. 28, 1929, to 
Sept. 1, 1930, was $1,181,707, according | 


Watch crowns are to. be classified as 
an assembly or @ subassembly, and are 
dutiable at three cents for each part 
and not at 45 per cent. ad valorem as 
manufactures of metal not specially pro- 
vided for, the Commissioner of Customs, 
F, X. A. Eble, has notified the Collector 
|at Philadelphia. The letter of the Com- 
missioner, as made public Sept. 5 by the 
|Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury, follows in full text: 

The Bureau refers to your letter of 
June 30, 1930, requesting instructions, as 
|to the classification of watch crowns. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals ' 
HE necessity for a library for the 


: spp le ott D t t of Agricultureg' has 
‘IMdi \ epartment o gr : 
Angelus Building & Investment Co.,; been recognized from the very be- 


c le 9 . 
+ ee ce Son ieameee ginning of the Department, even as far 


Payments to stockholders carried | : 
i back as the Patent Office, the agricul- 
on corporate books as interest held cal division Gi iidch wn ‘tien: Ree 


to be dividends. | : 
bliss S atatath oe : f the D tment. In his first 
The Wayne County Circuit Court re-| Helen M. Dunigan; Administratrix of cunert “hes Cidireen, Henry Leavitt 


the Ellsworth, first Commissioner of 


» 





trip, paying a single fare therefor, but a) 


small percentage used only the boats. | East Bay district si 
The ferryboats were property. exclu- 
sively used by the company in its rail- 
way business, the opinion ruled. 

The receipts from restaurants, boot- 
black and news stands on the boats were 
also subject to the State tax, it was 
held. . 


SAN FRANCISCO-OARLAND TERMINAL 
RAILWAYS v. CHARLES G. JOHNSON, AS 
TREASURER OF THE STATE OF CALIFOK- 
NIA; CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT, No. 
4245-4249. 

Appeal from the Superior Court of Sac- 
ramento County. is 

U. S. Wess, Attorney General of Caii- 
fornia; FRANK L. GUERENA, Deputy 
Attorney General of California, and 
H. H. Linney, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of California, for appellant; Bro- 
BECK, PHLEGER & Harrison for re- 
spondent. 

The opinion of the court, delivered 

July 31, follows in full text: 


Curtis, J.—The first four of the above-| passengers who do not use plaintiff’s| . 


entitled actions were consolidated by 
agreement for the purpose of trial. The 
fifth of said actions was by stipulation 
submitted to the trial court on the rec- 


| above order of travel. All af them, how- 
lever, use plaintiff’s ferryboats and su- 
| burban trains in reaching their destina- 
| tion. These passengers pay a single fare 
for the entire trip, both rail and water. 
Plaintiff has for a long period of years 
|assigned one-half of this fare to the 
|“water haul” and one-half to the “rail 
| haul.” The State Board of Equalization, 
however, in calculating plaintiff’s gross 
|receipts fort the pur 
|}amount of taxes due the State, has in- 
cluded the whole of said\fare as receipts 
by plaintiff from its operative property. 
It is plaintiff’s contention that the one- 
half of said fare assigned by it to the 
“water haul” is no-part of its receipts 
from its operative property and should 


se of fixing the| 


tary of State had been collecting a tax 
of 30 cents on such containers under the 
assumption that the solid content 
amounted to approximately one-fourth of 
the liquid content. The case has been 
appealed to the Michigan Supreme Court 
|by the Attorney General, Wilber M. 
| Brucker. 


\Veterans’ Compensation 
Tax Exempt in Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 5. 





not have been included by the State} 
Board of Equalization in calculating the | 
amount of the gross. receipts of plaintiff | 
jfor taxation purposes. 
| Besides these suburban passengers | 
| using both the railroad and ferry boats | 
of the plaintiff, there is a second.class of | 


;trains at all in reaching or departing 
from the Oakland pier, but who are car- 
ried by the San Francisco-Sacramento | 
Railway Company, generally referred to | 





derived from compensation insurance 
and maintenance and support allowance 
payable under the provisions of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, are exempt 
from taxation, the Attorney General of 
Nebraska, C. A. Sorensen, has held. 


When the money has been converted 
into other property, the rule may be 
otherwise, the opinion explained. “We 
are unwilling to admit in the absence of 
a court decision,” the Attorney General 


ord established at the trial of the consol-|as the “Sacramento Short-Line,” which said, “that real estate in this State which 
idated actions. While a separate tran-| railroad runs from the Oakland pier to| has been purchased with monthly pay- 
script in each action has been prepared| Sacramento and other eastern points.| ments from the United States Veterans’ 


and filed in this court under the alterna- | This line is operated entirely by the lat- | 
tive method, the briefs and arguments |ter company. By an agreement with the 
of counsel have been addressed to the| plaintiff the ~Sacramento Short-Line | 
actions as a group. |operates its trains from Shafter and| 

These actions were instituted to re-| Fortieth streets, in the City of Oakland, | 
cover taxes levied upon certain gross| to the Oakland pier, a distance of about | 
receipts of the plaintiff during the years seven miles, over the tracks of the plain- 
1921 to 1925, inclusive, and paid under | tiff’s interurban railroad between said 


protest. They involve the same grounds 
of protest, except as to one item of 
gross receipts which is peculiar to the 
year 1925, and which will later be given 
separate consideration. During the later 
years under discussion the business in- 
volved in these actions was operated by 
the Key System Transit Company, a 
corporation, and in the earlier years the 
same business was carried on in the same 
way by its predecessor, the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, a cor- 
poration, and by a reorganization com- 
mittee of that company. The change in 
control, however, had no effect on the 
management and operation of the busi- 
ness. It will be noted that the Kéy Sys- 
tem Transit Company is the plaintiff in 
four of these actions, and its predeces- 
sor in interest, the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways, is the plaintiff 
in the other of said actions. For con- 


venience we will refer to these compa-| 


nies as the plaintiff. 


Plaintiff, during all of the time cov- | 


ered by the five cases, was an electric 
railway company engaged in the trans- 


portation of persons between San Fran- | 


|two last-named points. All passengers | 
}of this class to and from San Francisco | 
juse plaintiff’s ferryboats, and travel 
|over the tracks of the plaintiff's inter- 
| urban railroad on the trains of the Sac- 
|ramento Short-Line. 
Other Types 
Oj Passengers 


| 
Plaintiff received for carrying such 
passengers, during the period of time 
covered by these actions, the sum of 18 | 
| cents per passenger, the same amount as | 
was charged as fare to its regular su- | 
burban passengers. The receipts of the 
plaintiff from the Sacramento Short- 
| Line passengers as well as for freight 
hauled over said lines were apportioned 
by plaintiff in equal shares between’ the | 
ferry haul and the rental of plaintiff’s | 
tracks. The amount received for rental 
is not here involved. What is involved 
|is the amount received during the sev- | 
eral years in question for the carriage | 
upon its ferryboats of the Short-Line | 
| passengers and freight. 
There is a third class of passengers | 





Bureau, is exempt from taxation.” 


thereon constitute one of the items in- 
volved in these actions. On May 1, 1925, 
these news stands were acquired by the 
Key System Service Company in the 


cently held that 5-gallon containers of | 
wort should be taxed $1.25. The Secre- | 


Estates consisting of money directly | 


Estate of David J. Dunigan,) 
Docket No. 37149. | 

Gains derived during the years 
1922 and 1923 from the sale of cer- 
| tain real estate by the petitioner, a 
real estate dealer, held taxable as 
capital gains under section 206 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 


‘New York Reports Low Mark | 
| For Stock Transfer Taxes; 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 5. 


Stock transfer taxes collected during | 
August were less by $400,000 than the | 
July total, according to an announce-} 
ment by Commissioner Thomas M. Lynch, 
|of the New York Department of Taxa- | 
| tion and Finance. 

“This is almost a record low figure for | 
recent years and indicates the small 
amount of business now being done fn the 
|transfer and sale of stock,” the an-| 
jnouncement states. “The August total 
|was $1,282,184, in comparison* with 
| $3,515,671 collected from the same 
} sources jin August, 1929. The total col- 
|lected in August of this year was $1,645,- 
| 839, or nearly $400,000 above the amount 
taken in last month. 

‘The lowest receipts for recent years | 
are for July, 1928, when only $1,166,230 
| represented the amount collected by New | 
| York State. After July, 1928, receipts | 
from this tax increased each month until | 
the peak of last October when $4,884,427 | 
was collected. Since that time there has | 








| same manner that the company acquired | been a gradual decrease to the new low 


|the commissaries on plaintiff’s boats, 
and ever since that date have been oper- 
ated by the Key System Service Com- 
pany. 
Other Property for Which 
Exemption Is Claimed 

The only other item over which there 


|is any dispute relates to receipts from | 


rental space in the Ferry Building at 
San Francisco to the owners of a candy 
store; of space at Twenty-second Street 
and Broadway (the Key Route Inn) in 
Oakland for telephone booths, and: of a 
storeroom at University and Shattuck 
avenues in Berkeley. In each of these 
three cases the plaintiff holds the lease 
of the premises, and the receipts for rent 
are from tenants occupying the premises 
under subleases from the plaintiff. Ap- 
pellant practically concedes that the 


| rentals so received by the plaintiff from | 


its premises at Oakland and Berkeley 
were improperly included in the amount 
of its gross receipts, but makes no such 
concession regarding the rental of space 
in the Ferry Building; and contends that 
the latter rental stands in the same 


figures of last month.” 


Warning on Liquid Fuel Tax| 
Issued in Pennsylvania| 


Commonwealth of Pennsyl¥ania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 5. 


The Secretary of Revenue, Charles 
Johnson, has cautioned all dealers in 
liquid fuels that the 3-cent, tax must be 
;paid on or before the 15th day of the 
;month following the sale or use of such 
fuels. A drive is being conducted against 
| delinquent dealers ond jail sentences have 
|been imposed in two cases, it was ex- 
| plained. 

“Disputed accounts,” Mr. Johnson 
wrote, “may be adjusted by the depart- 
ment’s accredited representative, and 
payments made to such representative 
and credited to your account, but final | 
adjustment or settlement must be ap-| 
proved by headquarters’ office at Harris-| 
| burg.” ‘ 
| 





| 


Patents, made a plea for funds for a 


| library, saying that “the necessity for 
| a library of scientific works to facili- 


tate the duties of the office needs only 
to be mentioned to be duly appreci- 
ated.” 

This was true over 90 years ago 
when his report was written but how 
much truer it is teday with the great 
increase of scientific literature. The 
necessity for a search of the literature 
as a prelude to experimental investiga- 
tion has become an axiom of the scien- 
tific profession, for the wastefulness of 
needless repetition of experiments 
already described has long been recog- 
nized. 

. Research institutions everywhere are 
maintaining libraries and employing 
skilled bibliographers. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that the Department 
of Agriculture, one of the greatest re- 
search institutions in the world, should 
maintain an extensive and intensive 
library service. This library service, 
or in other words the Library of the 
Department as a whole, consists of the 
main library and the branch libraries 
in the various bureaus. 
* * * 

pW all of the activities of the Depart- 

ment the Library has a service to 
perform. The problems of agriculture 
involve almost every phase of scientific 
study, including especially botany, 
chemistry, physics, bacteridlogy, geo- 
logy, biology, zoology and entomology, 
plant and animal industry, veterinary 
science, forestry, meteorology, econom- 
ics, sociology, and engineering. 

The Library’s collections in all of 
these subjects are rich and in'a num- 
ber they are unsurpassed. The total 
collections of the Library, exclusive of 
those of the Weather Bureau Library, 
now number approximately 214,000 
volumes. The periodicals received cur- 
rently number approximately 3,900 and 
an even greater number of serials such 
as annual reports, proceedings, trans- 
actions, etc., are currently received. 

The Weather Bureau Library con- 
tains about 50,000 volumes and is the 
largest single collection of meteoro- 
logical literature in the world. On ac- 
count of the distance of the Weather 
Bureau from the Department and be- 
cause of the fact that it was originally 
connected with a different government 
department, the Weather Bureau Li- 
brary has always been administered as 
a separate library but the Department 
Library has, since 1906, been purchas- 
ing from its appropriation all the books 
and periodicals for the Weather Bu- 
reau Library. 


In the next of this series on “Commu 


ary of meteorological literature which 
is of great value in the-work of the 


Bureau. 


* ok 


(THE collections of the Department 
Library on the subject of agricul- 
ture and all its various branches are, 
of course, most extensive, including 
not only books, periodicals and society 
publications but also what may be 
termed the official agricultural litera- 
ture, such as the publications of local, 
State and national official agricultural 
organizations and the publications of 
boards, institutions, agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and 
Government and State officials. The 
day’s mail brings books, periodicals and 
exchanges from every civilized country 
and in every language in which scien- 
tific data are recorded. 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the Bureau of Dairy Industry the 
more important subjects are veterinary 
medicine, animal industry, and dairy- 
ing, in all of which subjects the. Li- 
brary contains comprehensive collec- 
tions; the collection of herd, flock and 
stud books of the United States and for- 
eign countries is probably the largest 
in the country. Each of these bureaus 
maintains a library staff to do the 
reference and bibliographical work 
needed in the investigations of the bu- 
reaus but only small reference collec- 
tions are filed in these bureaus. The 
bulk of the books on these subjects are 
filed in the main Library. 

Although the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry draws upon nearly every,class 
of scientific literature, its interests 
are, broadly speaking, botanical, and 
in this field the Library’s collectibns 
are noteworthy. Botany has always 
been one of the major interests of the 
Department. Special attention has 
been given by the Library staff of the 
Bureau to building up the collection 
and to obtaining publications which 
are not already available in any other 
library in the country. » 

As a result the Library now has all 
of the essential working books in sys- 
tematic botany .and a most extensive 
collection of periodical and society 
publications: relating to botany. It is 
rich in the works on economic plants 
in general, grasses, cereals and other 
crop plants, gardening and fruit cul- 
ture} industrial plants such as textile 
and rubber, plant chemistry and physi- 
ology. Perhaps the collection is strong- 
est of all in pathology and mycology. 
The Library also has & collection of 
horticultural catalogues numbering 
more than 25,000. 


nications: Publications and Records” 


* 


You state, in view of information ob- 
| tained by your offige, that you believe 
the crowns are dutiable as manufactures 
;Of metal not specially provided for at 
\3 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 

97 of the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930. 

The Bureau has given this matter 
careful consideration and has been in 
communication- with the Appraiser of 
Merchandise at New York upon the sub- 
ject; and it is the opinion of the Bureau, 
as well as the Appraiser at. New York, 
that a watch crown is an integral part 
of the winding mechanism of a time- 





keeping device, whether or not~designed > 


to be carried on the person. . 


The merchandise should, therefore, be 
classified for duty under paragraph 
367(c)(3) as an assembly, or subassem- 
i bly consisting of two or more parts or 
pieces of metal or other material, joined 
or fastened together, at three cents for 
each such part or piece of material. In- 
asmuch as the crowns under considera- 
tion consist of two pieces or parts they 
would be dutiable at six cents each. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 

| Library of Congress card numbers qre 

given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


The San Francisco Restaurant Industry. 
| Bureau of Foreign and’ Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
| merce. Price, 5 cents. 
| Regulations for the Establishment of Load 
| Lines for Merchant Vessels of 250 Gross 
Tons or Over When Engaged in a For- 
eign Voyage by Sea (The Great Lakes 
Excepted). Bureau of Navigation? United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. 
| Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, 
No. 3, August 1, 1930. Published on the 
» first and fifteenth of each month by -the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 
(Agr. 13-1837) 
Monthly Catalogue United States . Public 
Seceennmns (With Prices)—No. 427, July, 
Documents. Subscription price, 75 cents 
per year. (4-18088) 
Treaty Information—Bulletin No. 10, July, 
1930. Compiled by Treaty Division, 
United States Department of State. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents per year. 
(29-27547 
The Excavation and Repair of Betatakin— 
No. 2828, from the Proeeedings of the 
United States National Museum, Vol. 77, 





Issued by the Superintendent of * 


~ 
. 


14 


Art. 5. Free at Museum. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Connecticut—Normal Schools, and other 
Institutions, Agencies and |Means de- 


| Changes in School Laws 
Gain Interest in Kansas 


who make use of plaintiff’s boats in 
| travelling to and from Goat Island and 
| San Francisco. Goat Island, or, to speak 
correctly, Yerba Buena Island, is sit~ | 
|uated in San Francisco Bay, and is not 
| far distant from the Oakland pier of the | *". “™ a ae ; 

Key System Transit Company. These | C@!Pts of plaintiff from its regular pas- 
| passengers make no use of the rail lines | S¢"8ers_ using its ferryboats between | 
| of plaintiff, but in traveling to and from | the Oakland pier and the Ferr 


cisco and East Bay points in Alameda 
County. As such it was subject to State 
taxation under section 14, article XIII of 
the State constitution, in an amount 
‘levied as of the first Monday in March 
of each year, based upon the gross re- 
ceipts from the operation, during the 
preceding calendar year, of all property 
exclusively used by the company in its | 
railway business. A tax was levied an-|Geat Island are conveyed in boats®not| 
nually during each of the years covered | operated by plaintiff. No tax has been 
by the five suits. In making each pay-| paid on fares collected from them, but 


to appear in the issue of Sept. 8, Claribel R. Barnett, Lies Department 
of Agriculture, will continue discussion of the Department's library. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
and’ children’s books are excluded. 


class with receipts from the. commis- 
sary maintained by plaintiff in its wait- 
ing room at the Ferry Building. 
_ The principle item of dispute involved 
in these five actions concerns the re- 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Sept. 5. 

“T do not recall the time when there | 

t has been so much interest on the part of 

é y Building | the general public regarding the revision 

is = wrnncinne. = zm have spe. |of the Kansas school laws,” Superin- 
ainti apportion e 

p Pp e es reteipts | tendent George A. Allen Jr., of the Kan- | List supplied daily by the Library 


| equally between its strictly railroad sys-|sas Department of Educati i | : 
tem and its line of ferryboats, or as 7 pee OOS, PR languages, official documents 








ment the plaintiff complained of the in-i the circumstances surrounding this traf- | 
clusion of certain receipts in the calcu-| fic are of importance, according to plain- | 
lation by the State Board of Equaliza-/|tiff’s contention, as bearing upon the| 
tion of the aggregate gross receipts from | question as to whether the ferryboats of | 


plaintiff’s operative property upon which 
the taxes were conputed, and paid a por- 
tion of each tax under protest. 


Plaintiff Contends 
Itemizing Was Error 


It was plaintiff’s contention then, as 
well as now, that certain property was 
improperly classified py the State Board 
of Equalization as property devoted ex- 
clusively to railway use, and that the 
gross earnings of that certain property 
should not have been included in the tax 
base. 


The property of plaintiff alleged by it| 
to have been nonoperative in character, | 


or otherwise expressed, not exclusively 
used by plaintiff in its railway business, is 
(1) the ferry boats of the plaintiff plying 
between the Key Route pier on the east 
side of San Francisco Bay and the City 
of San Francisco; (2) the commissary 
and news stand in the Ferry Building in 
San Francisco, at Adeline Street and 
Alcatraz Avenue in Oakland, and in the 


Key Route Inn at Oakland, and (3) store | 


space at University and Shattuck ave- 


nues in the City of Berkeley, at Twenty- | 


second and Broadway (the Key ‘Route 
Inn) in the City of Oakland, and in the 
Ferry Building, San Francisco. -_ 

The question to be submitted in each 
ease is whether the property above 
enumerated was properly classified by 


the plaintiff are used exclusively for | 


} 


| railroad purposes. | 
| Newsstands, Restaurants, 
| Etc., Were Maintained | 


There is also a fourth class of pas- | 
sengers using plaintiff’s ferryboats, re-| 
\ferred to in ithe briefs of counsel as| 
“pier to pier” passangers. ‘These pas- 
sengers board plaintiff’s boats at the 
Ferry Building at San Francisco and | 
travel thereon to the Oakland pier and | 


| 
| 


stated above, between its “rail haul” and 
its “water haul.” It makes no claim but 
that the one-half of these receipts ap- 
portioned to its “rail haul” was properly 
included by the Board of Equalization for 


State taxation purposes, but it vigor- | 


ously contends that one-half of said re- 
ceipts apportioned to its “water haul,” 
or ferryboat system, was crroneously 
so included, 


Status of Receipts 
Called Main Issue 


It bases this contention upon the fact 
at its ferryboats, in addition to being 


th 


return to San Francisco in the same way | Used to carry its own regular passengers, 
on plaintiff’s ferryboats. The number of | are also used for the purpose of trans- 
these passengers appears to be so in-| porting (1) passengers from the Sacra- 
significant that no special rate was fixed | mento Short-Line, (2d) passengers from 
for them, nor was any acceunt kept of | Goat Island, and (3) “pier to pier” pas- 


jthe amount received as fares paid by 
| them. 


to this evidence by the plaintiff bears 
upon the contention that the ferryboats 
were not used exclusively for railroad 
| purposes, 

Plaintiff also maintained what it chose 
to call “commissaries” on its boats and 
|also in its waiting rooms at the Ferry 
Building in San Francisco, in the Key 

oute Inn in Oakland, and at its Alca- 
traz Junction in Oakland. In the 





| missaries maintained by the plaintiff on | 


|its boats it operated restaurants, boot- 
| black stands and news stands. Those 


| maintained at its waiting rooms were 
confined to news stands at which were 


No tax has been paid on such! 
fares, and the only importance attached | 


the State Board of Equalization as oper- | é 
ative property. sold papers, magazines, candies, chew- 
If the classification made by the board | ing gum, etc, On May 1, 1925, the plain- 
was proper, then the entire tax levied| tiff sold all of said commissaries, to- 
during each of the five years (1922 to| gether with all furniture and equipment 
1926, inclusive) was legally payable and | thereof, to the Key System Service Com- 
plaintiff has no cause of action against |Pany, a corporation, and since said date 
the State. | said last-named corporation has operated 
If the board erred in the classification, | said commissaries exclusively, and the 
and all of the property above enumer- plaintiff has received nothing directly 
ated was nonoperative property, then it| from the operation of this business. 
was not taxable by the State, and plain- | However, it appears from the evidence 
tiff would be entitled to judgment for | that the Key System Service Company 
the recovery .of so much of its taxes as, had been organized in March, 1925, and 
were paid under protest. 
If the 


of less than all of the items of property | ferred. 
in dispute, then plaintiff would be en-| [ 
titled to judgment only for so much of | of its boats, already described, the plain- 
the amount sued for as the gross earn- | tiff company at all times prior to May 1, 
ings of the improperly classified prop-| 1925, maintained three news stands, one 
erty contributed to the total tax levied |at the Ferry Building at San Francisco, 


| that all of its #tock was issued to plain- 
board erred in its classification | tiff in exchange for the property trans- | 


In addition to the commissary service | 


by the State board. y 
Before passing to the discussion of 
the real points in controversy, it might 
be well to further set out in detail a 
more complete description of plaintiff’s 


another at the Key Route Inn at Oak- 
land, and the third at Adeline Street and 
|Aleatraz Avenue in Oakland. These 


sengers who travel only between the| 
Oakland pier and San Francisco and 
who make no use of any railroad. | 

We will first consider the use by plain- | 
tiff offits ferryboats for the carriage of 
the passengers of the Sacramento 
Short-Line. Plaintiff contends that this 
use of its ferry system renders its 
ferryboats nonoperative property and not | 
subject to taxation for State purposes, 
in that while they are used for hauling 
its own passengers, they are also used | 
for hauling passengers received from an | 
entirely different and independent com- 
pany, the Sacramento Short-Line, Hence, | 
plaintiff contends that its ferryboats are 
!not used exclusively in the operation of 
its own railroad business as required by 
section 14 of Article XIII of the State 
Constitution. 


Constitution Said to 
Justify Appellant’s Claim 


We think there is no merit in the con- 
tention. While the Sacramento Short- 
Line did not use the cars of the plaintiff 
in reaching or leaving Oakland pier, this 
company did use the tracks of the plain- 
tiff’s railroad in hauling its cars to and 
from said pier. 
tween these passengers and plaintiff’s 
regular passengers was that the former 
did not use plaintiff’s cars while the lat- 
ter did. The passengers from the Sac- 


carrying a part of plaintiff’s regular 
passengers. Each of these two classes 
of passengers used plaintiff’s railroad 
for the purpose of reaching and leaving 
the ferryboats, one in plaintiff’s cars, 





news stands were all located in waiting 
|rooms maintained by the plaintiff, but 


the.other in cars of an independent com- 
|pany operating over plaintiff’s tracks. 


property, the manner of its operation, they were accessible to and.were patron-| In transporting passengers of the Sac- 


and the different uses to which it was 
be put by the plaintiff. As before 
noted, the 


ized by the general public as well as by 
patrons of the plaintiff. The entire gross 


4 
laintiff, during the years| receipts therefrom were treated by the | of its railroad business practically in the 


|ramento Short-Line by boat, plaintiff 
wasaising its férryboats in the operation 


mentioned above, has been engaged in| State Board of Equalization as one of | Same manner as when transporting pas- 
the business of transporting passengers |the elements of gross receipsé of the|Sengers from its own railroad. 


between the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 


| plaintiff from the operation of its rail- 


Zo be continued in the issue of 


and Piedmont, sometimes referred to as|road business, and the taxes levied) Sept. 8 


\, 


The only difference be- | 


ramento Short-Line traveled over pre- | 
cisely the same route used by plaintiff in 


| recent statement. 
| The plan for financing Kansas schools 
| submitted by the School Code Commis- 
sion is closely related to the Tax Code 
Commission’s report which will be sub-| 
|mitted to the 1931 legislature and the 
two should be considered together, Super- | 
intendent Allen believes, 

There are two reasons for the great 
interest in the proposed changes in the 
school law, he says, “(1) the favorable 
publicity given to the report of the school 
|code during the last two years by those 
most interested in our schools; (2) the 
jneed for tax revision and relief from | 
excessive taxes, which the financial plan 
of the school code report will help to 
produce,” 








‘Care Urged in Cutting 
Tax in Drought Areas 


| 
| 


Warning Given on Proposed) 
Relief in Arkansas 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 5. 

Material reductions in tax assessments | 
to relieve those citizens seriously ef-| 
fected by the drought should not be made 
by county boards without giving care- 
ful consideration to the probable results, 
the State Tax Commisisoner, E. W. 
Brown, says in a recent letter to the 
Independence County Board of Equaliza- 
tion. 

County boards are required to deter- 
mine at what percentage of actual value 
a majority of the property in their dis- 
|tricts is appraised and equalize all prop- 
erty o that basis, the Commissioner 
pointed out, explaining the effect ‘on 
schoolt district, county and State finances 
|in case reductions in assessed valuations 
{are made. 

“While the above is our interpretation 
of the law concerning assessment and 
equalization of property, we are aware 
lof the present financial condition 
jthroughout the State,” the letter con-| 
tinues. 

“However, we are of the opinion that 
|the present depressed condition and de- 
,|¢ 2ased property values are only tem- 
porary and in all probability that by tax- 
paying time in April, 1931, the whole 
situation will be very much improved. 
| Nevertheless,“we feel that the many citi- 
zens of the State so seriously affected 
jas a result of this unprecedented 
| drought, especially the farmer whese 
jcrop has been destroyed and the laborer 
whose job has been lost, are justly en- 
|titled to every consideration from the 
jen of the State and Jocal govern- 











ments which such State and local goy- 
ernments can justly afford.” 


' Sauer, Lillian Brewster. 


‘Bond, Jessie. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


New York (State). Laws, statutes, etc. Ca- 
hill’s Consoliated laws of New York, 
being the Consolidated laws of 1909, as 
amended to July 1, 1930, officially certified 
by the secretary of state and entitled to 
be read in evidence, compiled and edited 
by Jams C. Cahill. ...2d.ed. By Basil 
Jones. 3011 p. Chicago, Callaghan and 
co., 1930. 30-18392 

One woman’s war; anonymous. 295.p. N. 
Y., The Macauly co., 1930. 30-18384 

Rendall, John Charles Shuttleworth. @hings 
that matter in lawn tennis. 
don, Besant & co., 1930. 

Rosenow company, Chicago. Book of type 
faces and interesting highlights on the 
graphic arts, 219 p., illus. . Chicago, 
Rosenow co., 1930. 3830-18366 

... Sidelights on 
the Haunted house. 30 p., illus. New 
Orleans, 1930. 30-18363 

Sprague, Delos E. Descriptive guide of the 

battlefield of Saratoga, by .. . photo- 

graphs by J. S. Wooley. 94 p., illus. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y., Battlefield publishing 

co., 1930. 30-18365 

uart, Mrs. Margaret. Scottish family his- 

tory, a guide to works of reference on the 
history and genealogy of Scottish fam- 
ilies; by . .. to which is prefixed an 

essay on how to write the history of a 

family, by Sir James Balfour Paul. 386 

p. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1930. 

30-18368 

Sullivan, Frank James. . The scieneé 
of swimming, by ... containing instruc- 
tions for acquiring all swimming strokes, 
and directions for becoming proficient in 
fancy diving, with a symposium on the 
best stroke for beginners; modern meth- 
ods of life saving and resuscitation; of- 
ficial rules for form swimming. 
ing “red cover” series of athletic hand- 
books, no. 106R.) 113 p., illus. N. Y., 
American sperts publishing co., 1930. 


30-18369 
Urban, Wilbur Marshall. i 
ethics; an introduction to moral philoso- 
phy. 476 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 
30-18388 
Vocelle, James Thomas. The triumph of 
the Acadians; a true story of Evangeline’s 
people. 60 p. Vero Beach, Fla:, 1930. 
30-1836% 
Wright, Quiscy. Mandates under the League 
of nations. 726 p., illus. Chicago, IIL, 
The University of Chicago press, 1930. 


St 


30-18881 | 


Aumann, Francis Robert. ‘The municipal 
administration of.justice in Jowa, by... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 
1928. Reprinted from Municipal govern- 


ment and administration in Iowa, volume) 


Iowa City? 1930. 

3830-18399 

Belloc, Hilaire. Hills and the sea, by... 

with 16 illustrations in colour by Donald 
Maxwell. 301 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1929? 

30-18886 

The mechanics of 


ii.) p. 145-221, 597-606. 


Blachly, Charles Dallas. 

~ heredity (second paper) by .. 
illus. ‘Oklahoma City, Enoch 
ing co., 1930. 


Lusk print 

30-18535 
The life and reminiscences 
of ... the old Savoyard, as told by her- 
self to Ethel 


tions. 243 p, ondon, Lane, 1930. 


30-18897 | 
' | Buchanan, Mrs. Estelle Denis (Fogel). Bac; | Irish 


\ 


(Spald- | 


Fundamentals of | 


14 p.,| Fu 


egeorge, with 15 illustra- | 


teriology for students in general and 

household science, by .. . and Robert 

Earle Buchanan, 3d ed. 532 p., illus. 

N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 30-18538 

(Canada. Dept. of marine’ and_ fisheries. 
Fisheries branch. Canada’s fisheries. Is- 
sued by~the Fisheries branch, Depart- 
ment of Marine and fisheries. 13 p. 
Ottawa, Acland, 1930. 30-1086 

Canada. Dept. of the interior. Northwest 
Territories and Yukon branch. ... Reg- 
ulations respecting game in the North- 
west Territories. 44 p. Ottawa, Acland, 
1930. . 30-10861 

Carey, Millicent. The Wakefield group in 
the Towneley cycle; a study to determine 
the conventional and original elements 
in four plays commonly ascribed to the 
Wakefield author, by ... (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1926.) 
251 p. Baltimore, opkins 
univ., 1930. 0-18895 

Conference of empire meteorologists, Lon- 
don, 1929. Agricultural section. Brit- 
ish agricultural meteorological scheme. 
Observers’ handbook. 34 p., plates. Lon- 
don, H. M. S. off., Wyman, 1929. 

‘Connor, J. Hal, comp. Treasure chest of 
humor; choice scraps for after dinner 
speakers, compiled by ... 8 p. De 
Kalb, Ill., H. S. Cates, 1930. — 30-18892 

Cote, R. E. Mé#nd-builders’ designs, by ... 
21 plates.. Milwaukee, The Bruce pub. 
co., 1930. : 30-18548 

Cruse, Amy. Boys and girls wha became 
famous, by... “e oe inataetens. 

., plates. N. Y, Harcourt, L 
ee . 30-26381 

Denslow, Cornelius. Making nature collec- 
tions, by... (Boy scouts of America 
service library. Series D. no. 3198.) 48 

N. Y., Boy scouts of America, 
30-18537 

George Hibbert. Cape-scapes, by 

; 62 p., plates. Boston, Chapple pub., 
co., 1930. - 30-18547 

Field, Eugene. The sugar-plum tree and 
other verses, by .. .; illustrated by Fern 
Bisel Peat. 58 p. N. Y., Saalfield, 1930. 

30-18891 

Finkelstein, Herman Norman. Legal as- 
pects of commercial letters of credit, by 
> (Columbia legal studies, edited yn- 
der the auspices of the Faculty of law 
of Columbia ‘wniversity. II]. Thesis (J. 
D.).) 390 p. 


1930. 

Flament, Albert. . 
Hamilton, by . . 
Arthur Cunningham, r 
great.) 195 p. N. Y., L. Carrier & co., 
1929. 30-18887 

Frear, George Lewis. . . . The solubility of 
calcium carbonate (calcite) in certain 
aqueous solutions at 25 degrees, by... 
and John Johnston. 
tation presented by... to the Graduate 
school of Yale university, June, 1926. Re- 
print from the Journal of the American 
chemical society, 51... (1929).) p. 2082- 
2098. Easton, Pa., 1929, 30-18542 

ller, Mrs. Mary Williams, The story of 

Deefield, by ., - 48 p., plates. Brattle- 
boro, The, Vermont printing co., 1930. 

80-18546 

Gale, Elizabeth. Circus ‘babies, by . . .; 
illustrated by John Dukes MeKee. 100 p. 
Rand, McNally, 1930. 30-18890 

Henry. The statute law of the 

Free Staté (Saorstat Eireann) 1922 


The Johns x 





1929. 
Driver, 


30-18398 
. . Private life of Lady 
.; translated by Louis 





Hanna, 


signed for the Professional Education. of 
Teachers of Connecticut, by Henry 
Barnard, Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Connecticut, Part I, Hartford, 
1929 


Connecticut—Normal Schools, and. other 
Institutions, Agencies, and Means De- 
signed for the Professional Education of 
Teachers, Henry Barnard, Superintendent 
of Common Schools of Connecticut, Part 
II, Hartford, 1929. 

"Maryland—-Sixth Annual Report of the 
Board of Welfare of the State of Mary- 
land, Stuart S. Janney, Chairman and 

| Director ef Welfare, Baltimore, 1928. 

Connecticut—Annual Report of. the Con- 

necticut Historical Society of Connecti- 
cut, Hartford, 1930. 

Indiana—Report of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1930. 
Rhode Island—The Public Laws passed at 
the January Session of the State of 

Rhode Island, Providence, 1926. 

Maryland—Seventh Annual Report of ithe 
Board of Welfare of the State of Mary- 

*land, Stuart S. Janney, Chairman and 

/ Director of Welfare, Baltimore, 1929. 

North Dakota—Elementary Courses of Study 
with suggested daily program and Organ- 
ization for Rural Schools issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction, Bertha 
R. Palmer, Superintendent, Bismarck, 
1929. 


ib 


to 1928, reviewed and indexed by the Hon, 
Mr. Justice Hanna . . . assisted by \A, 
Denis Pringle . . . with foreword by the 
Hon. Hugh Kennedy. 101 p. Dublin 
A. Thom & co., 1929. ‘ 30-10881 
Haskin, Frederic J. What to wear, a guide 
for women and men; practical answers 
to questions about clothing, that. inter- 
est or trouble women and men of all 


N. Y., Columbia univ. press, | 


(Love lives of the} 


(From the disser- | 


types; for distribution through the news- 
papers represented by Frederic J. Has- 
kin. 1 p. Washington, D..C.; F. J. 
Haskin, 1930. 30-18534 
Hawley, Ralph Chipman, The Eli Whitney 
forest; a demonstration of forestry prac- 
tice, by and William Maughan. 
(Yale university. School of forestry. Bul- 
letin no. 27.) 46 p., 56 plates. New 
Haven, Yale univ., 1930. 30-10871 
Heinz, H. J., company. Children’s futures 
told in foods (every statement verified 
by eminent nutritional, authorities), | 40 
p., illus. Pittsburgh, H,. inz. co, 
1930. 30-18529 
Heinz, H. J., company. The Heinz book of 
camp cookery, recipes and menus calcu- 
| ‘ lated for fifty hungry campers, prepared 
by Home economics department, H. J. 
| Heinz co. 32 p. Pittsburgh, H. J. Heinz 
co., 1930. 30-18531 
Henry Yves Marius, Technical an! finan- 
| cial conditions of the production of sugar 
in the“Philippines, by . . .; translated 
from ench by Irwin McNiece. 109 p. 
| Manila, P, I., Philippine sugar asso., 1930, 
80-10869 
Hickman, Cleveland Pendleton. Laboratory 
manual in college physiology, by '. 
116 pe N. Y., Macmillan, 1930, 
Horne, Charles Francis. Young America, 
by .... and Olive Bucks. 328 p., illus, 
N. Y., Charles E. Merrill co., 1930, , 
30-18545 


30-1853 





| Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 
tural commission. ° 
Agricultural commission. 
54 p. Nairobi, 
printer, 1929, 
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Radio 


Utilities Begins Proposed Rules Governing Installation and Opexation of 
Equipment to Be Discussed .at September — 


Conference of Aeronautics Trade 


Financial Structure and Con- 
trol of Two Electric Com- 
panies Studied by Public 
Service Commission 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 5. 


An investigation of the financial 
structure and control of the New Hamp- 
shire Gas and Electric Company and the 
Derry Electric Company, subsidiaries of 
the New England Gas and Electric As- 
sociation, by the Public Service Com- 
mission has just been opened. 

The Commission’s original order for 
the- investigation included also the. New 
England Gas and Electric Association 
and the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, but an injunction against the 
Commission was issued -by the district 
court‘for the District of New Hampshire, 

estricting the Commission’s inquiry to 
those companies ‘ng operate as pubiic 
utilities within the State. 

Documentary exhibits were filed at the 
first hearing, giving detailed statements 
of .construction, management, purchas- 
ing and commission fees paid by the New 
Hampshire companies to diverse specialty 
corporations in the fields indicated. They 

‘showed that the New Hampshire Gas 
and Blectric Company paid out. more 
than $109,000 for such fees during “1927, 
1928 and 1929, while the Derry com- 
pany paid fees of $18,597 in the same 
period. ‘ 

~~ Fees to Companies Revealed 

Among the companies to which the 
New Hampshire company paid construc- 
tion fees in 1927 were the Associated 

' Electric Company, the Power Corpora- 
tion of New England and the Consumers 
Construction Company, totaling $19,036. 
Fees for the same type of service in 
1928 amounted to about $17,000. 

Management fees paid by the New 
Hampshire company during the three- 
year period exceeded $67,000, the ex- 
hibits showed. 

The exhibits were submitted to the 
Commission in connection with testimony 
by DeWitt Clinton, treasurer of the two 
éompanies under. investigation and. assis- 
antitreasurer of the New England Gas 
and Electric Association. They included 
a list of the officers of both companies, 
statements as to securities authorized 
and_ issued, both bonds and stock, and 
balatce sheets as of Dec. 31, 1929, to- 
gether with a statement of personnel 
of the companies and their salaries. 


Salaries Apportioned 
The exhibits showed that portions of 
the salaries of some of the personnel 
of the New Hampshire companies are 
charged to other nytilities, among them 
being the Masszelhusetts Northeastern 
Street -Railways and the Middlesex 
County Electric Company, while on one 
exhibit appeared the names of two sales- 
men of securities with the notation’ that 
their entire salaries were paid by the 
Associated Gas and ectric Security 
Company. . 
Among the companies to which fees 
/ were paid for various services were the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
and the J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration. 


In addition to serving as treasurer of 
the two New Hampshire companies and 
assistant treasurer of the New England 
association, Mr. Clinton testified that he 
also served as treasurer or assistant 

easurer of the Cambridge Gas Light 

mpany, Cambridge .Electric Light 
Company, Worcester Gas Light Company, 
Dedham and Hyde Park Gas and Electric 
Company, and several others. 


He testified that his salary, now $12,- 
000 a year, was not paid directly by the 
companies he served, but was appor- 
tioned according to the gross revenues 
of the respective companies and that this 
was determined by the chief accountant 
of the New England Gas and Electric 
Association. His present salary, he said, 
is paid by the J. G. White Management 
Corporation. 


New Jersey Broadcast 
Petition Is Opposed 


Assistant Attorney Géneral Sub- 
mits Brief to Board 


State of New Jersey: 
‘Trenton, Sept. 5. 


The connection of one of the members 
of the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, Harry Bacharach, with-the At- 
lantic Broadcasting Company is “too 
mixed” to permit him to give impartial 
consideration to the company’s applica- 
tion for permission to locate a 50,000- 
watt radio station in: Passaic County, it 
is asserted in a brief filed with the Board 
by .an. Assistant Attorney General, 
Duane E. Minard. 

The brief contends that Mr. Bacharach 
should not vote upon the application. In 

dition to being a member of the Board, 

is stated, Mr. Bacharach is Mayor of 
Atlantic City, which last April entered 
into a contract with the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company for the operation of 
Station WPG, owned by the municipal- 
ity. ; 
‘The Columbia system, it is asserted, 
includes the Atlantic Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which is seeking a license from the 
State under a new law which provides 
that the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners shall pass upon applications for 
the establishment of broadcasting sta- 
tions in New Jersey. 

The brief of Mr. Minard contends that 
no evidence was offered at the hearings 
before the Board to show a necessity for 
the proposed high-powered station in 
New Jersey, and further asserts that it 
would interfere with radio reception for 
thousands of set owners in the northern 
end of the State. New York, he contin- 
ued, ‘should not be allowed to make New 
Jersey a radio dumping ground. 


Complaint Against Fumes 


Of Borde? Smelter Studied 


P. J. YeCumber and A. O. Stanley, 
two of the three members of the United 
States section of the International Joint 
Commission of the United States and 
Canada, left Washington Sept. 4 for the 
City of Trail, British Columbia, Canada, 
iew the scene of the international 
now pending before this Commis- 
involvi amage to property in 
‘ashington, U.S. A., from 


Va 
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Regulations governing the type, in- 
stallation, and operation| of radio and 
auxiliary communication equipment to 
be used in conjunction with licensed air- 
craft have been proposed by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, it was said on behalf of ,the 
Branch Sept. 4. 


The regulations will be subjected to 

consideration at a conference of repre- 
sentatives @f the aeronautics industry 
to be held by the Aeronautics Branch 
in Washington, D. C., during the latter 
part of September, it was said, and the 
‘date they will become operative has not 
been decided. 
* “We are giving the radio and aircraft 
industries. a chance to express their opin- 
ions of these new proposed regulations,” 
it was said. “The Aeronautics Branch 
has drawn them up in furthering its 
desire to guarantee the maximum safety 
of air transport operation. Radio has 
been found an‘indispensable asset to safe 
jtransportation and is necessary to the 
maximum safety and reliability of all 
scheduled services.” 


Regulations to Cover 


Minimum Requirements 


The regulations, it. was explained, 
cover minimum requirements for equip- 
ment. Specifications for transmitting 
apparatus affect frequency range, an- 
tenna power requirements, electrical de- 
sign, mechanical design, power_supply 
and operational requirements. Require- 
ments specified also cover the same items 
lin regard to receiving sets, in addition 
to requirements of sensitivity and se- 
lectivity. b 

Minimum requirements for aircraft 
engine ignition shielding equipment and 
for installation are. stated in the pro- 

draft. 

Under the proposed regulations, manu- 
facturers of radio equipment and appa- 
ratus auxiliary to radio in quantities 
and of exact similarity may, at their 
own option, make application for an ap- 
proved-type certificate for their products, 
An approved-type certificate may be 
issued upon receipt of a properly exe- 
cuted application and a finding by the 
Department that the apparatus success- 
fully meets the minimum requirements 
of the code. . cs 

The installation of approved-type radio 
and auxiliary equipment shall success- 
fully met the minimum requirements as 
to installation, and no licensed aircraft 
shall be flown so equipped until the in- 
re has been inspected and ap- 
proved by an inspector for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


General Requirements 


Announeed in Bulletin 


The text of the regulations was made 
public in the Sept. 1 issue of the “Air 
Commerce Bulletin.” The sections deal- 
ing with general requirements of speci- 
fications for sets, shielding, and installa- 
tion follow in full text: 

Part I.—Minimum Requirements for 
Radio Equipment on Aircraft: 

Radio equipment carried on aircraft 
must meet unusually severe require- 
ments. Reliability and’ simplicity of 
operation are essential. The equipment 
must be constructed to withstand con- 
tinued vibration and landing shocks with- 
out breakage or change in performance. 
Space and weight must be kept down 
to a minimum. However, reductions in 
space and weight must not be obtained 
at the expense of accessibility for in> 
spection and maintenance. 

Obviously, the severe requirements im- 
posed can be met only by highly special- 
ized designs both electrical and mechan- 
ical. This report outlines the minimum 
specifications necessary to insure safe 
and efficient use of the radio equipment. 

Part II.—Minimum Requirements for 
Aircraft Engine Ignition Shielding 
Equipment: ° 

In order to obtain full efficiency of 
operation of the present type sensitive 
aircraft receiving sets, it is necessary to 
eliminate the intense interference due to 
electrical disturbances from the airplane 
engine fgnition system. This requires 
that the entire high voltage electrical 
system of the engine ignition be com- 


- 


pletely encased in a high conductivity 
metallic shield. 

The magnetos must be provided with 
such covers as will completely inclose 
the distributing heads. The booster mag- 
neto must also be inclosed in metal. Ali 
distributing wires must be covered with 
a metal tube or braid, the spark Pan 
;must be completely shielded, and the 
booster leads and leads to the ignition 
switch, together with the ignition switch 
itself, must be similarly treated. 

The inclosure of the high-voltage elec- 
| trical system of the ignition in a closely 
strrounding metallic casing introduces a 
number of problems of mecharical de- 
sign, insulation, ventilation, etc. The 
following discussion outlines the mini- 
mum specifications considered necessary 
to insure safe operation on aircraft. 

Part III.—Minimum Requirements for 
Radio Installation on Aircraft: 

It is important that the radio installa- 
tion shall in no way interfere with the 
proper operation of the airplane. Certain 
essential precautions shall be taken when 
planning the installation in order’ that 
this condition may obtain. These include 
the proper bonding of the airplane, ade- 
quate shielding when required of the 
electrical ignition system of the poWer 
plant of the aircraft, and the careful 
installation and wiring of the radio equip- 
ment, f P 

The location of the radio equipment 
shall be such that the stability of the 
airplane shall not be affected. If a radio 
operator is carried, intercommunication 
between the operator and pilot shall be 
provided. Operation of the beacon and 
weather broadcast received by the pilot 
shall also be possible. If a radio op- 





erator is not carried, operation of all | 


the apparatus from the pilot’s cockpit 
is required. The weight of the total 
radio equipment carried shall be deducted 
from the normal useful load rating of the 
airplane. 


Radio Officer Op 


poses 
Tax on Receiving Sets 


Commissioner Lafount Says 
Plan Would Lower Stand- 
ards of Programs 


\ [Continued from Page 1.] 


to the public an education which would 
not otherwise be.gained. People in all 
sections of the country and in all walks 
of life and every type of work will listen 
to the radio and gain knowledge which 
they would not otherwise acquire. 

“The question of taxing receiving sets 
has been raised in the State of South 
Carolina, and this raises the point as to 
neon this is a State or Federal func- 

ion. 

“Another point to be considered is if 
the tax should be demanded from owners 
of receiving sets, the question also would 
arise as to the placing of a tax upon the 
broadcasting stations, and this would not 
seem fair. 

“I believe the Federal Radio Com- 
mission should not be a self-supporting 
body because its function is not that of 
giving programs, but is that of adniin- 
istering the law. 

“With the acceptance of the proposal 
to tax receiving sets, would come the 
problem of how the tax should be dis- 
tributed. Although the same programs 
are received on nearly all sets within a 
given community, some will have ex- 
tremely costly sets while others will have 
sets nominally and cheaply priced. It 


would be difficult toaarrange the distri- | 


bution of the taxes. 

“In the various countries of Europe 
where the government has taken over 
‘the broadcasting stations, their problems 


are more complex and less solved than! 


those in America. The programs in the 
Eurgpean countrieg cannot compare with 
those in the United States, and I am 
entirely opposed to the proposals of gov- 
ernment tax of receiving sets and gov- 
ernment operation of broadcasting.” 


'A pplications for Radio Licenses 


~ 


Applications for broadcastimg and 

other licenses received by the Federal 
| Radio Commission have been announced 
as follows: 

Broadcasting appliéations: 

Thomas Arnath, 104 Wood Avenue, Lin- 
den, N. J., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,180 ke., 75 w., and 
six hours per day. 

WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., eonstruction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment. 

KGCR, Cutler’s Radig Broadcasting Serv- 
‘ice, Inc., Watertown, S. Dak., request for 
authority to voluntarily assign license to 
the Greater Kampeska Radio Corporation. 

KUSD, University of South ;Dakota, Uni- 
versity Campus, Vermillion, S. Dak., mod- 
ification of license to move main studio 
from the third floor of Old Main Hall to the 
second floor of Science Hall, University 
Campus. » 

Herschel W. Ward, Parma, Mo., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station’ #6 use 
1,370 ke., 50 w., and daytime hours. 

WRJN, Racine Broadcasting Corporation, 
Racine, Wis., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

Bruce Dennis, owner of Evening Herald 
and Morning News, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,390 ke. 100 w., and eight 
hours pe day. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

KGX, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., license to cover construction per- 
mit for 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 
14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc., 
1,500 w. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph: Co., 
Sayville, N. Y., license for marine relay 
service on 109, 8,670, 13,050 ke., 30 kw., 
75 _kw., 5 kw. (four transmitters). \ 

W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, New York, N. Y., modification of 


a en en 
the fumes of a smelter situated in Can- 
ada just over the boundary line. 
Chairmaht John H. Bartlett, of the 
Commission, is arranging for a. joint 
conference with the Canadian section on 
this case at an early date. Extensive 
hearings have been held, and briefs filed. 
The case is said to invelve claims ag- 
gregating about $2,000,000. 4 
(Issued by International Joint 
‘Oommission.) 


Received by Federal Commission 


license for change in frequency from 2,100 
to 2,200 ke. to 2,000 to 2,100 ke. 

WQY, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of license 
for additional transmitter on 20,100 kc., 
80 kw., limited public service. WKQ, mod- 
ification of license for additional trans- 
mitter on 15,970 ke., 80 kw., limited public 
service, 

WAKA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indianap- 


olis, Ind., construction permit for new | 


point-to-point aeronautical station 
6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 

WAEA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., construction permit for new aero. 
nautical and point-to-point aeronautical 
station on 3,082 kc., anytime, and 5,540 ke. 
daylight, 400 w. 

WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, construction permit for new aero- 
nautical and point-to-point aeronautical sta. 
tion on 3,082 ke., anytime, and 5,540 ke. 
daylight, 400 w.; construction permit for 
new point-to-point aeronautical station on 
3,468, 6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 

KGTR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
son, Mo., construgtion permit for new aero- 
nautical station gn 393, 400, 414, 420 ke.,; 100 
w.; construction permit for new point-to- 
point aeronautical station on 3,468; anytime, 
6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400. w.; construc- 
tion permit for new aeronautical and point- 
to-point aeronautical station on 8,082 kc., 
night, 5,540 ke., day, 400 w. 

KGTQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., construction port for new 
point-topoint station on 3,468, anytime, 6,- 
365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w.; construction 
permit for new aeronautical and _ point-to- 
point aeronautical station on 3,082, any- 
time, and 5,540 ke., day, 400 w.; construc- 
tion permit for new aeronautical station on 
393, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w. 

WQX, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 

ocky Point, N. Y., modification of limited 
public license for additional transmitter 
on 20,180 ke., 80 kw. 

W9VX, Ozark Radio Corp., Carterville, 
Mo., renewal of license for 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kc., 
100 w., experimental service. 

WCU, Continental Oil Co., portable, 
Ponca City, Okla., modification of license 
for increase in power to 50 w.; geophysi- 
eal service. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 1 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., licedse to 
cover coristruction permit for 6,770, 10,450, 
12,940, 17,580 ke. 1 kw.; limited 
service, 


on 3,468, 





Group Policies . 


|‘ Preliminary Cost 


Empire District Electric Co. 
Asks That Commission 
Grant License Without 
Prior Stipulation 


. The Empire District Electric Company 
has filed a brief in the case involving 
the preliminary investment in the Table 
Rock project on the White River in 
Missouri, the Federal Power Commission 
announced Sept. 5. The brief charges 
that the proposed agreement on the pre- 
liminary investment is oppressive and 
that the Commission should issue the re- 
quested license without requiring any 
|\form of stipulation concerning the agree- 
ment. 

The Commission’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

There was recently filed with the Com- 
mission, on behalf of the Empire District 
Electric Company, a brief in the case in- 
volving the preliminary investment in the 
Table Rock project on the White River 
in Missouri. The electric company is an| 
applicant for license. Under am order of | 
the Commission issued in May, 1928, 
agreement upon the preliminary invest-' 
ment in the project must be reached be-| 
fore the application will be acted upon| 
by the Commission. 


_ The applicant filed a statement show- 
ing $290,725.47 claimed as the prelimi- 
nary cost of the project. The accounting 
division took exception to items aggre- 
gating $82,319.02, including interest, 
$29,825.08; taxes, $1,924.87; overhead ex- 
penses of applicant company, $28,260.00, 
and preliminary engineering fees of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., $22,309.07. 


It is argued by the attorneys for the 
applicant, Frueaff, Robinson & Sloan, of 
New York City, and Ellis, Ferguson, 
Houghton & Gary, of Washington, D. C., 
that the Commission exceeded its author- 
ity under the act in requiring by order 
an agreement on the preliminary invest- 
ment; that such proposed agreement “is 
oppressive and deprives the applicant for 
a license of its ‘day in court and judicial 
determination of net investment as coh- 
templated by the act”; and that “such 
license should be issued without requir- 
ing applicant to enter into any form of 
stipulation in regard to the time and 
manner of reaching any such agreement, 
and that. the amount of investment shall 
be deterntined only with those provisions 
of the Federal Water Power Act relat- 
ing to recapture by the United States.” 
_ Under the order of the Examiner hear- 
ing the case the Solicitor for the Com- 
mission has 30 days in which to file a 
reply brief. 


Death Rate Declines 
_ For 77 Large Cities 


Less Mortality From Pneu-| 
monia ‘and Influenza Re-' 
ported for Week 
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_ A decrease in the death rate in 77 cit- 
ies during the last week of August is in- 
dicated in statistics made public Sept. 5 
by the Bureau of the Census, showing 
the rate as 10.3 against 10.4 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Deaths from influénza and pneumonia 
during the week ended Aug. 16 were| 
fewer than in the same week last year, 
the Public Health Service armounced 
Sept. 5, while the number of cases of 
diphtheria, meningitis, scarlet fever, and 
smallpox were less. 

The summary of statistics received by 
the Dureee of the Census follows in full 
ext: 

“Telegraphic returns from 17 cities 
with a total population of 34,000,000 for 
the week ending Aug. 30, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 10.3 as against a rate of 
10.4 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highést rate (18.4) appears 
for Denver, Colo.,sand the lowest (4.5) 
for Fort Worth, Tex. The highest in- 
fant mortality rate (136) appears for 
Denver, Colo., and the lowest for Lowell, 
Mass.; New Bedford, Masses Spokane, 
Wash.; and Tatoma, Wash., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

“The annual rate for 77 cities is 12.3 
for ©’ 35 weeks of 1930,\as against a 
rate 13.1 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929.” 

The statement of the Public Hgalth 
Service follows in full text: 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,720,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 89 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,330,000. Weeks ended 
Aug. 16, 1930, and Aug. 17, 1929. 

5 Cases Reported 
Diphtheria: 

4G -BeRbOG  ccccsccsceccsecs 

Oe MOG cas cesccee 
Measles: 

45 States 





1930 1929 
573 824 
191 372 


717 
145 


102 
59 


114 


796 
287 


225 
41 


822 
118 








738 
198 


101 
95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ....... 
Scarlet fever: 
OB ROR bncccccccicces 
9% cities ...... doccdevce eevcce 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
95 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
MO BRACOS is 004s 5000-0000 veces 1045 
95 cities Resvcecece 
Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 


89 cities 341 


Uncontested Finance Ruling 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


‘THe Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 5 made public an uncontested | 
finance ‘decision, 

as folléws: 


Report, certificate and order in F, D. Nos. 
8334, 8332, and 8333, authorizing (1) the 
Carrollton Railroad to\acquire, and prere® | 
in interstate commerce, the railroad prop- 
erties“ formerly owned by the Carrollton 
& Worthville Railroad Company, in Carroll 
County, Ky.; (2) the Carrollton Railroad to 
issue at par $75,000 of capital stock, divided | 
into 750 shares of $100, and $25,000 of | 
erial 6 per cent mortgage notes in con-| 

| neetion with the acquisition of railroad | 
roperties; and (3) the acquisition by the | 
ouisvillé & Nashville Railroad Company 


ublic |.of control of the Carrollton Railroad, by ion these lines 
? * " |eareful 


purchase of capital stock, approved. 
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Kansas Continues 


. Is Held to Require Consent Work on Refunds 


Illinois Opinion Holds Policy Obtained by Creditor Cor- 
poration Is Void. Unless Borrower Has 


Knowledge of Transaction 


State of Illinois: 


A group life insurance policy issued to 
a corporation on the lives of its debtors 
for the amount of their indebtedness 
must contain some provision for securing 
the assent of the debtors to the issuance 
of the insurance, Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom has recently ruled in an 
opinion given to the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, Harry W. Hanson. 


In the spe@ific case referred to Mr. Carl 
strom no provision had been made for se- 
curing the application or assent of the 
debtors proposed to be insured, it was 
pointed out. While holding that the cor- 
poration would have an insurable interest 
in the lives of its debtors, at least to the 
extent of the indebtednéss, Mr. Carl- 
strom ruled that it would be against pub- 
lic policy to permit a creditor to procure 
insurance on the life of a debtor without 
the assent or knowledge of the latter. 
The opinion follows in full text: 


Dear sir: I have your letter signed by 
your predecessor, George Huskinson, in 
which he states that the Connecticut 
Central Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., submitted for filing in your 
office a policy of group insurance intend- 
ing to cover debtors of a corporation. 
The contract is to be made directly with 
the corporation and provides that upon 
the decease of.any ef the debtors the in- 
surer will indemnify the corporation for 
the amount of deceased’s indebtedness. 
It is stated further that the proposed 
group policy contract provides that the 
said contract and the application of the 
corporation shall constitute’ the entire 
contract between the partjés and makes 
no provision for securing fhe application 
or assent of the debtors proposed to be 
insured, 

A copy of the company’s letter in an- 
swer to your question of insurable inter- 
est is attached to Mr. Huskinson’s re- 
quest. 


Policy Void if Procured 


Without Insured’s Consent 

My opinion is requested as to whether 
or not a contract of this nature could be 
legally effected in Illinois, wherein‘ the 
persons whose lives are, proposed to be 
insured are not required under the provi- 
sions of the contract to agree or assent 
to be insured. My attention is called in 
this connection to a statement by the 
attorney for the company that as a mat- 
ter of practice the treditor wili procure 


|the consent of the debtor regardless of 


the fact that no mention thereof is made 
in the policy contract. 

As a general froposition it is neces- 
sary first to state that a creditor in the 
State of Illinois does have an insurable 
interest in the life of his debtor. Just 
how far this insurable interest will ex- 
tend is not made definite by the statutes 
or by the decisions of the courts. It 
would be policy to assume, however, that 
if the policy contract called for the bene- 
fits to extend only to the amount of the 
indebtedness that such insurable interest 
would be plainly within the law of this 
State. 

It has been written that an insurable 
interest exists where the personal rela- 
tion gives rise to a reasonable expecta- 
tion of advantage in the continuance of 
the life insured. (1 Cooley Briefs on In- 


; surance 390.) 


If the corporation is the beneficiary 
upon the life of its debtor.for only the 
amount of the indebtedness due to it, it 
would seem obvious that the wagering or 
gambling element would be eradicated 
and absent, and that this contract would 
be within the principle recognized in 
many cases by the courts.of Illinois that 
a creditor does have an insurable interest 
in the life of his debtor. 

The rule has been well established in 
other States that a life policy procured 
by one without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the persow whose life is insured 
is void and against public policy, and in 
the State of Indiana a statute has been 
enacted declaring the procuring of a pol 
icy of insurance on the life of another 
without his knowledge or consent to be a 
a (1 Cooley Briefs on Insurance, 

In the case of Acme Manufacturing 


!Co. v. McCormick, 175 N. C. 277, L. R. A, 


1918, page 572, the court in its opinion 
says in part as follows: 

“The question has not been presented 
in this court before this and it will be of 
rare occurrence because usually the in- 
sured must submit to a physical exami- 
nation, but the authorities generally 
agree that the consent of the insured is 
necessary.” . 

The court then quotes from 14 R. C. L. 
889, as follows: 

“Except in the case of an infant, it is 
a general rule that a polfey of life insur- 


Theaters in Great Britain 
' Planning Use of Television 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion-picture theaters and that the sums 
offered would have been more than suf- 
ficient to justify installation of appa- 
ratus. These offers have, however, been 
declined, as the Baird Co, intended to 
adhere to its original plan of running 
a short season in the one theater that 
is to be-wired and then withdrawing the 
aparatus for som€ months in order to 
allow technical improvements to be made. 

One of the improvements under con- 
sideration is a bigger screen. At pres- 
ent the Baird Co. has an arrangement 
with the B. B, C. (British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation) for the ‘broadcasting of 
their subjects. The B. B. C. allows it 
three and a half hours a week in which 
to develop their invention, leaving en- 
tirely to the Baird Co, the choice of 
subjects to be broadcast or the decision 
as to the manner in which this time 
is to be employed. 

A further indication of the progress 
made in Great Britain is the fact that 
a television society has just been regis- 


by guaranty without share capital. 1 
is to promote information on television 
and other scientific subjects by lectures 
and discussions. 

t is evident that further development 
of television wapende on the possibility 
of perfecting the system now in use, 
but there is sufficient public interest to 
insure 
tions as soon as technical conditions make 
this practical, as witnessed by the of- 
fers of London theaters, mentioned 
above. It would seem that developments 
in Great Britain need very 


watching. _ 


y/ 


important commercial applica-; 


Springfield, Sept. 5. 


ance taken out without the knowledge or 
| consent of the insured present is unen- 
{forceable, though it is frequently the case 


\that such a policy is enforced, no ques- |. 


tion being raised.” 
Principle Adopted to 
Prevent Speculation 


The court then concludes its opinion in 
the following language: # 
_ “The principle ‘has been adopted to 
prevent speculation in human life, the 
consent of the insured being regarded as 
a safeguard against excessive insurance 
on the life of the debtor, which might 
cause the creditor to be more interested 
in his death than in the continuance ‘of 
his life.” 

While the law of Illinois does recog- 


nize the right of a creditor to take out’ 


the insurance upon the life of his debtor, 
that right is recognized upon the basis of 
a continuance of life of the insured and 
the advantage to be gained therefrom, 
namely,~the payment of the obligation. 

The decisions of the courts of the va- 
rious States are almost uniformly 
against any speculative advantage or 
gambling aspect in such policy contracts. 
That same speculative or gambling 
aspect would be more or less pronounced 
if the issuance of the policies would be 
permitted upon the life of a debtor who 
has no knowledge of the issuance of such 
a contract. It would likewise be an in- 
centive to crime if a creditor could pro- 
cure, Without the assent of the debtor, a 
policy of insurance upon the life of such 
a debtor to the extent that the creditor 
would reap an advantage in the decease 
of the insured. To harbor against such 
criminal possibilities it would seem to 
be within the public policy of the State 
to require that the assent or knowledge 
of the insured be present before the is- 
suance of such a contract would be valid. 
It would then, at least, be certain that 


;|the insured could be aware of the fact 


that his life was insured for a great deal 
more than the amount of his indebted- 
ness and the knowledge of the insured 
would be a safeguard against any crimi- 
nal tendencies toward the destruction of 
the insured. . 


| I note in the copy of the letter received 

from this company that its attorney 
states that in neither of the Illinofs cases 
which he cited does the court lay down 
the rule of requiring that the creditor 
procure the consent of the debtor. This 
is true, but it is also true that the ques- 
tion of the necessity of consent was not 
raised in these cases, nor was the deter- 
mination of this question necessary for 
the decision of the court in either of the 
cases. 


It is my opinion, therefore, that some 
provision must be made in the contract 
submitted to you for filing, for the assent 
of the insured before you would be per- 
mitted. to file such proposed policy con- 
tract. 


‘State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has announced: 

Missouri Pacific Railroad,\-has been, au- 
thorized to discontinue train service be- 
tween Omaha and Falls City. Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Co. was authorized 
to increase its bus service. between those 
points, 

Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., was au- 
thorized to establish local. service between 
Plattsmouth and Omaha and between 
Omaha and Lincoln. 

F. W. Stiles Bus Co. was granted ap- 
proval of bus service and service sched- 
ules between South Omaha, Ralston and 
Papillon. s 

All Nebraska railroads have requested 
authority to amend rule 1330-A of W. 
L. Circular 17-G by cancelling the present 
provision and substituting a rule providing 
for a car not less than 36% feet in length 
and not less than .60,000 pounds marked 
capacity; this rule to prevent a shipper 
from ordering a car not in general service. 

Union Pacific Railroad was authorized to 
establish a rate of 644 cents per 100 pounds 
on carload sMipments of ice from Lincoln 
to Omaha during April to November. 

Chicago & North Western Railroad was 
authorized to publish specific rates on po- 
tatoes from cerjain points in Nebraska to 
'Lincoln and Fremont to meet the competi- 
| tion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 

All railroads have been given authority 
to amend committee and individual line is- 
sues governing bulkheading of cars loaded 
with erp or seeds when shipped in mixed 
carloads. 

The Commission will hold a hearing Sept. 
29, when all railroads are cited to show cause 
why the following rule should not be estab- 
lished on intrastate traffic: “Carload ship- 
ments of eggs in the shell may be stopped 
at points in Nebraska for canning, dessicat- 
ing, drying, freezing and mixing at the 
through rate plus a transit charge of 3 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum $6.30 per 
car.” ’ 

All railroads have been authorized to 
amend rules to provide that cement, lime, 
plaster and stucco in less-carload lots of 
5,000 pounds or more in four or five-ply 


multiple wall paper bags will take the} 


same rating as when in barrels or in sacks 
other than paper. 

Authority to make effective revised sched- 
ules of telephone rates has been granted 


as follows; 

Petersbubg Telephone Co. at Petersburg. 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Hastings, Glenvil, Hansen, Juniata, Pauline 
and Prosser; also at Burchard and at Ong. 

Nebraska Central Telephone Co. at all 
exchanges, establishing a 10-months’ an- 
nual rate for schools, 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Kimball. 

Cuming County Independeat Telephone 
Co. at Wisner. 

Sanne Mutual Telephone Co. at Bur- 
well. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, was 
granted authority to modify its rate sched- 
ules and to change the discount dates at 
various exchanges in order to permit “ro- 


which is. summarized|tered in London as a company Uaveed | tation billing.” 


Alabama 


7 
A petition has been filed with the Public 
Service Commission for approval of the 
| sale of all electric properties owned by the 
Georgia Power Co. in/Phenix City and 
Girard to the Alabama Power Co. 


Ohio 

Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern *Trac- 
tion Co, has been authorized by the Public 
Utilities Commission to abandon its Find- 
lay-Toledo inteurban line, effective Oct. 1. 

Buckeye Stages, Inc., has applied for per- 
mission to operate buses between I.oudon- 
ville and Wooster in extension of its pres- 
e1.t service between Mt, Vernon and Ash- 
land, and to operate between Cleveland and 


- For Insurance 


Commissioner Hobbs Says 
One-sixth of $3,000,000 
To Be Returned Has Been 
Apportioned 


4 
State of Kansas: 
. Topeka, Sept. 5. 

Four months’ work on the distribution 
of the fire insurance premium refunds 
under the agreement between the fire-in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Kansas and the State has resulted in 
apportioning approximately one-sixth of 
the $3,000,000 involved in the settlement, 
the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Charles F. Hobbs, has just revealed. 
Forty employes are at work on the re- 
funding accounts and 500 checks a day 
are being Written in addition to the book 
work necessary. to determine the amount 
\of premium to be returned on each policy. 
No checks have yet been mailed to the 
individual policyholders, it was stated. 

Under the agreement reached between 
|the State and the 149 companies which 
protested the order issued by the former 
State Insurance Commissioner, Frank L. 
Travis, in 1922, the companies turned 
over to the Insurance Department a\com- 
plete list of policies issued during the 
eight years. The Insurance Department, 
under the direction of Mr. Hobbs, is allo- 
cating the premium refund. 


_ Each policy has been checked and clos- 
ing statements sent to over 35 companies, 
| 28 of which have agreed that the allo- 
cation is correct and the accounts have 
been technically closed for settlement, 
according to Mr. Hobbs. In addition to 
the accounts technically closed for settle- 
ment, many others were said to be in 
the last stage of the check-up. ~ 


_The amounts of the refunds on indi- . 
vidual policies range from three cents in 
one instance to several thousand dollars, 
it was revealed. Amounts to be returned 
by the companies range from nominal 
amounts to several hundred thousand 
— ; paeomenns it was stated, will 
return t coverifg approxi 
140,000 refund items. . 

While only one-sixth of the fund has 
been apportioned, much more than one- 
sixth of the total work has been done, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Hobbs. 





Fires of Suspicious Origin 
Found Increasing in Texas 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Sept, 5... 
_ Fires of suspicious origin are on the 
increase in Texas, the State Fire Insur- 
ance Commissioner, J. W. DeWeese, de- 
clared in a message to city fire marshals 
and insurance representatives, 

Daily calls are being made for ‘investi- 
gators to report on fires apparently of 
incendiary origin, Mr. DeWeese sxid. 
Such fires are not only a menace to cities 
but also involve costs through ingurance 
weeenee penalties and higher rates, he 
said. 

Mr. DeWeese urged city officials to 
use diligence in enforcing fire ordinances 
and asked insurance agents to use care 
in selecting fire insurance risks and in 
avoiding overinsurance. He also urged 
them to “use extgaordinary care in the 
payment of all claims for losses suffered 
in order that it may be determined be_ 
yond s doubt that fires were not ‘fires for 
profit. 


Produce Dealers’ Bonds 
Ruled On in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept, 5. 
The bond required of produce dealers 
under chapter 860 of. the statutes of 
1926 does not take effect until the license 
issues and if prematurely filed at the 
time application is made for a license 
the surety is not liable for the wrongful 
conduct of the applicant prior to the 
issuance of the license. This was the 


T.| holding of the Attofney General, U. S. 


Webb, in a recent opinion to the Asso. 
ciate Chief, Division of Markets, State 
Department of Agriculture, Fred N 
on, 

_Mr. Webb also ruled that pendin; - 
view of the action of the irecter “oe 
Agriculture in revoking or refusing to 
renew a license already issued, section 
10 of the act is controlling as it provides 
that pending such review “such license 
shall be deemed to be in full force and_ 
effect.” For this reason, he said, the 
previously executed bond is binding upon 
the surety for the conduct of the licensee 
while the renewal license is pending. 


Volume of Auto Penalties 
Is Increased in Vermont 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Sept. 5. 
The State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Charles T. Pierce, has an- 
nounced that there were 970 suspensions 
or revocations of licenses and permits 
to drive motor vehicles in the first eight 
months of this year as compared with 
894 in the same period of 1929, 
Seven fatal automobile accidents oc- 
curred in August, an increase of one 
jover the month of August, 1929, 








Licenses of Two Agents 
‘Are Revoked in New York 


State of New York: 

New York, Sept. 5. 
The State Insurance Department has 
announced thdt the agents’ licenses is- 
|sued to Henry D. House, Elmhurst, and 
John M. Jackson, Freeport, have been 
revoked. Both were charged with fail- 
ure to account for premiums collected, 


- 


Wooster in extension of{ itd Clevela: 

! 

; Medina line. * = 
The Public Service Commission of Ohio 

has announced: ; 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. was authorized 

to ~urchase the Cedarville Telephone Co, 

for $25,000. 


Kalida Telephone Co., a new corporations, tg 
u- ft ‘s 


was authorized to purchase the Kalida Mi 
tual Telephone Co. for $16,174, payable in 
300 shares of no par common stock at $58.91 
a share. 

_ Cloverdale Telephone Co., a new organi 
tion, was authorized to purchase the Clover. 
dale Mutual Telephone Co. for $5,083, { 
able in 300 shares of no par common 8' 
at $29 a share. f 

Cambridge Home Telephone Co, has 
plied for a rehearing cn its valuation 
rate-making purposes. The 
recently fixed the valye at $407, 
the company qlpimed’a value 

¢t “| 


for ; 
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Railroads 


| Rate Accords 
-.. Are Approved 


Arrangements for Moving 
Freight Shipments ‘Are 

‘- Accepted by Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission 


[Continued 


Rate agreements approved by the 
United States paapins Board and an- 
nounced Sept: 5 follows in full text: 

Munson Steamship Line with Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Arrangement for through movement of 
shipments of specified commodities from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Lucken- 
bach Gulf to-Mexico ports, with tran- 
shipment at. New. Orleans. Through 
rates, which include cost of tranship- 
-ment, and divisions thereof are to) 
be as set forth im rate sheet attached 
to.and forming part of the agreement. 
Arrangement is subject. to minimum bill 1 
of lading charge of $8.75 to be appor-? production of 2,480 pounds, also 


production. For the feed 


(including corn silage), 


only 68 per cent, a 


tle, eight sheep, and seven hogs. 


plies on Aug. 20, of 1,680 


tioned. $2.75 to the intercoastal carrier pounds of hay expressed as equivalent 
with a five-| 


and $6 to Munson Steamship Line. 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, ; 
Inc., with Blue Funnel Line, Admiral 
Oriental Line and Nippon Yusen Kaisha: | combined, compared with a five-year av- 
Three agreements, identical in terms eX-| erage production of 3,330 pounds. Com- 
cept as to parties, providing for through uting the supplies of hay in toms per 
movement of shipments from orienta~ ange Rhee on animal, that is, omitting 
ports to Gulf ports, with transhipment hogs, supplies on Aug. 20 were 0.96 tons 
at Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco or compared with 1.25 tons, the five-year 
Los Angeles. Through rates are to} average production. 
be based on direct line rates and op" | The survey 
portioned ‘equally between the par- 
ticipating carriers, subject to minimum 
roportion of $4.50 per ton to Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Company. Cost of 
transhipment is to be absorbed by the) the drought. 
lines in <= ee sais aad 
Dimon amship Corporation | West Virginia, 37 per cent; Kentucky, 
Klaveness Line: Arrangement for | 39 per ry and Virginia, 40 per oak 
through shipments from Klaveness Line | 6+ the 93 States surveyed, the only State 


rts of call in Far East to United | hindi . 7 aie 
; : ? g supplies per animai umit in ex- 
States Atlantic coast ports, with tran | coin of the five-year average is "Wiscon- 


shipment at Los Angeles harbor or San | sin, with 109 per cent. A table is at- 


isco. h rat to b x 
—o gaa eee = 4 3 appor- | — showing the percentages by 
| States. 


pounds of corn, compared 
year average of 850 pounds. This makes 


or Arkansas, with a percentage of only 
| 33 per cent of the five-year average feed 


Other States showing less 


for tame hay and 
wild hay the present supplies are 78 per 
cent, In the computation an animal unit 
was taken as one>horse, one mule, one 
milk cow, one and ‘two-tenths other o. 

or 
each such unit there were available sup-| 
unds of feed| 
grain expressed as equivalent pounds of 
corn, compared with a five year average| 


a total of 2,340 pounds of these feeds 


indicates that _from a 
standpoint of feed production, the State 


| supply, is the most seriously affected by 
than half the usual supply of feed are|average of 


tioned equally between the lines, each of | 
which is to assume one-half the cost of | 
transhipment. | 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.| 
with Admiral Oriental Line, Blue Fun-: 
nel’ Line, and Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 
Memoranda of three agreements similar 
in terms and conditions, covering through 
shipments from oriental ports to At- 
lantic Coasts ports, with transhipment | 
at Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco or | 
Los Angeles. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line rates and appor-| 
tioned equally between the lines, subject | 
to minimun pfoportion of $4.50 per ton 
weight or measurement to Luckenbach. 
Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed j 


by the lines in equal proportion. | 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. | 2° general intention on the part of farm-| 


with Swedish American Line: Covers} 


through shipments of canned goods, dried / 
fruit and apricot kernels from Pacific; 
coast ports of call of Luckenbach to) 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Malmo, Helsing-' 
fors,., Lulea, and Norrkoping, Sweden. 

Hrough rates are to be based on direct 
line conference rates subject to minmum 
bill of lading charge of $5. On ship- 
ments to Gothenburg Luckenbach is to 
receive 4-7ths of the through rate and 
Swedish American Line the remainder. 
To ports other than Gothenburg Lucken- | 


Feed Grain Deficit Not 
Offset by W heat Supply 


A potential source of feed is present 


on farms in the supplies of wheat still’ 


not sold off farms. The reports indicate 


| wheat supplies in the 28 surveyed States 


to be the equivalent of 370 pounds of 
corn per animal unit. Relative to feed 
requirements these supplies of wheat are 


| not large, however, in any of the more| 


seriously’ affected States except Mary- 


land. Even the total supply of wheat) 


in the country as a whole is not suff- 
cient to offset the deficit of feed grains. 


An analysis of the returns indicates 


ers to dispose of breeding stock. Even 


} in the areas where the feed situation is 


most critical, most of the farmers ex- 
press an intention to buy feed rather 
than liquidate their livestock herds at 
present prices. In the areas-where the 
reports indicate some surplus of feed, 
about the usual number of farmers ex- 
press their intentions to buy livestock 
rather than sell their surplus feed. 
Judged by the amount of feed which ap- 
parently will be available for the. feed- 
ing of livestock, it is apparent that some 
change will need to be made in present 


bach is to receive 4-7ths of the base} 
rate and Swedish American Line the re-| Farmers were asked to state their im 
mainder. Cost of transhipment at New | tentions with respect to the purchase 
York is to be absorbed by Luckenbach. | and sale of feed. While some farmers 
Redwood Line, Inc. with Standard | were unable to estimate their purchases 
Fruit & S. S. Co.: Covers through ship- because so largely contingent upon credit 
ments from Pacific coast ports to West | arrangements, the comments. from .the 
Indies ports, with transhipment at New more seriously affected States indicated 
Orleans. Through rates and divisions on} a determination to make the minimum 
shipments of canned _goods, dried fruit, |} purchases of feed and to carry livestock 
beans, peas, newsprint, wrapping and | through the Winter on light rations, with 
printing paper and flour to Cuban pcrts| the closest possible utilization of all 
are to be as set forth in Pacific Coast- straw, fodder and other roughages. 
Gulf-West Indies Eastbound Minimum| From_reported intentions on this sur- 


plans. 


Rate List No.3. On shipments of other | v¢y a calculation has been made to secure 


commodities to Cuban ports and on all | the indicated total for all farmers. This 
commodities to ports other than Cuban | calculation shows for com an intention 


ports through rates and divisions are to|on the part of farmers to sell -263,000,-| 


be as agreed upon from time to time by 000 bushels of corn and to purchase 275,- 
the lines. | 000,000 bushels. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc.| This group of 28 States this year will 
with Java Pacific Line: Arrangement for | have about 90 per cent of the 
through shipments from Gulf ports to|corn crop and during the past five years 
Dutch East Indies. Through rates are|has sold about 450,000,000 bushels of 
to be assessed in accordance with Java-jcorn. The intended sales of corn from 
New York Line Tariff and a 
equally between the lines, subject to|meet the intended purchases by other 
minimum proportion of $5 per ton weight | farmers in these same States. 
or measurement to each. On traffic to} 
ports other than base ports Java Pacific !for the usual shipments to the other 20 
Line is to receive the excess of the! 
through rate over the rate to base ports. | than 300,000 
Cost of transhipment at Los Angeles or | 
San Francisco is to be absorbed by the | 
carriers in equal proportion. | 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Los 
Angeles §. S. Co.: Arrangement for 
through shipments from Hawaiian Is- | 
lands to Atlantic Coast ports of call of | 
Dimon Line, the latter to absorb cost of | 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor. | 


Probable, 


pportioned | these States are this year insufficient to/ 


‘ This| 
leaves practically nothing over to care 


corn-deficient States, nor for the more 
,000 bushels ordinarily used 
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Secretary of Agricultuére Announces That Special Feed 
Survey Shows Supplies Are Under 5-Year 
oa Average 


\ 
~ 


} 


from Page 1.] 


still lacking im most of the drought area.|for city livestock and ‘ter commercial 


An analysis of the feed survey sched- 
ules tabulated indicates that for the 28 
States covered the present supplies of 
feed grains and ‘hay per animal unit are 
only 70 per cent of the five-year average 
ains, an 
grain sorghum, 
oats and barley, vat i supplies are! portant, States are ‘sho 


purposes, : : 

The probable productiom: of corn in the 
28 States represents about 90 per cent 
of the national total. Eliminating in- 
tended purchases which could be made 
through intended sales within the same 
State, surpluses of corn for sale in im- 

as follows: 
Illinois, 26,000,000 bushels; Nebraska, 
21,000,000 bushels; Kansas, 15,000,000 
bushels; Iowa, 14,000,000 bushels; Texas, 
7,000,000 bushels; and Colorado, 6,000,- 
000 bushels. Deficits of corn to be met 
by purchases in important States are as 
follows: Missouri, 20,000,000 bushels; 
Arkansas, 12,000,000 bushels; Missis- 
sippi and Kentucky, 10,000,000. bushels 
each; amd Ohio, 8,000,000 bushels. 

The Department’s Aug. 1. estimate 
showed a crop of nearl 500,000,000 
bushels of corn below the five-year aver- 
age. production. As prospects have de- 
clined markedly since Aug. 1, the total 
deficit. at this time is no doubt consider- 
ably larger. Furthermore, . farm and 
commercial stocks are materially lower 
than usual. These facts coupled with 
the results of the presemt survey dis- 
close the marked shortage in the corn 
supply. ’ 
Identical Sales 


Show Sharp Decline 


For oats, the reports indicate an in- 
tention. on the part of farmers to sell 
166,000,000 bushels, compared with an 
about 300,000,000 bushels the 
past five years, and to purchase 95,000,- 
000° bushels. Eliminatimg _ purchases 
which could be met frgm- intended sales 
within the same-State, suzpluses for sale 
ifor important States are shown as fol- 
lows: Lowa, 34,000,000 bushels; Illinois, 
28,000,000 bushels; Minnesota, 12,000,000 
bushels, and Texas, 6,000,000: bushels. 
Deficits to be met by purchase in the im- 
portant ~ deficit States are as follows: 
Arkansas, 5,000,000 bushels; Kentucky, 
14,000,000 bushels; West ~ Virginia. and 
Louisiama, each 2,000,000 bushels, and 
Wisconsin, North Dakota and Migsis- 
\sippi, mearly 2,000,000 bushels each. 
These figures also relate to farmers only 
and make no allowance for movemert of 
feed. for city livestock amd. industrial 
uses, 

In the more important barley-produc- 
ing States, such as North and South 
Dakota, Minnesotajand Nebraska, where 
barley is normally a cash crop to 4 con- 
isiderable extent, it appears that a much 
igreater proportion of the crop than usual 





of the corn crop is necessitating more 
lbarley being kept for feed on the farms 
where -produced and sectioms usually de- 
pending largely upon corm for feed are 
supplementing their feed supplies with 
barley from nearby areas. 

.A considerable net surplus of barley 
is available in Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Kansas, while Nebraska, Texas and 
Montana report intentioms to buy con- 
siderable quantities. Total expected 
sales; as reported, amount to about 37,- 
000,000 _ bushels, compared with an aver- 
age of nearly 90,000,000 bushels during 
the past five years, while expected pur- 
chases total 31,000,000 bushels. 

Reports. on grain sorghum show 10,- 
800,000 bushels available. for sale from 
farms im Texas, Kansas, amd Oklahoma, 
7,600,000 "to be purchased by other farm- 
ers in these States, and 2,600,000 bushels 
by farmers in the other States surveyed. 

The reports on intended sales and pur- 
chases of hay indicate surplus holdings 


York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- 
isin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
jrado, but unusual shortages in much of 
the drought area and im much of the 
South. On the basis of the August esti- 
mates which showed that out of a total 
United States production of 95,000,000 
tons of hay, 73,000,000 toms were in the 
28 States surveyed, the reports would 
indicate that intended sales in- these 
States total 5,686,000 toms and intended 
purchases 5,087,000 tons. Allowing for 
the hay required for livestock in villages, 
\cities, mines, and lumber camps, there 
appears to be a deficit of hay in the area 
surveyed as a whole, indicating the prob- 
ability of some further substitution of 
straw and coarse forage for hay and an 
eastward movement of hay from the irri- 
gated areas of the West. 

Conditions of pastures on Aug. 20 had 
declined considerably from ‘the record 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
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President Discusses With 
German Aviators Practi- 
cability of Regular Serv- 
ice via Greenland 


[Continued from Page 1,] 

fliers, Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Mau- 
rice Bellonte into Washington Sept. 7, 
it ‘was announced Sept. 5 by the Bureau 
of. Aeronautics, Department ofthe Navy. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

“The tactical section from the United | 
States Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. 
C., will intercept the French fliers over} 
the State of Virginia and escort them to) 
Bolling Field where they should arrive 
about five p. m., Sunday, Sept. 7. 

“Tactical sectiom from Anacostia is 
composed of Lts. M. B. Gardner, U. S.| 
N., A. P. Storrs, U.S. N., and F. M.} 
Trapnell, N.S. N.; Lt. Gardner is head 
of the Operations Division, Lt. Storrs 
is his assistant, while Lt. Trapnell is a 
member of the flight test section at the 
Naval Air Station. They fly a standard 
type naval fightimg plane, FéC-4, con- 
structed by the Curtiss Company for the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. These planes 
are powered with a Pratt and Whitney 
“Wasp” engine. . 


“This tactical section is expert in naval 
fighting tactics; the three plane section 
is the fundamental unit of squadron 
flight organization. These officers have 
just returned from the National Air 
Races at Chicago, the State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the International Gordon- 
Bennett Balloon Races at Cleveland, | 
where they demonstrated naval fighting 
tactics in all of its phases. 


“It is fitting that three such planes 
and naval aviators .should welcome and 
escort the famous French trans-Atlantic | 


ES 


Postal Service 


1 


Members As 


AurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 


Shipping 
Special Stamp — 


Further Corn or Wheat Exports. Flying Boat line Department of State Maintains | 
Inadvisable, Mr. Hyde Holds|* Across. Atlantic | Its Stand on Soviet Recognition Planned to Honor 
; Termed Feasible Oral Shatemniet Discloses Position Assumed by Former 


Secretaries Has Not Been Changed; Congress 


| 


k New Policy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


with the Soviet Government so long as 
the Bolshevik leaders persist in aims and 
practices in the field of international re- 
lations which preclude the possibility of 
establishing relations on the basis of ac- 
cepted principles governing intercourse 
between nations. It is the conviction of 
the Government of the United States that 
relations on a basis usual between 


| friendly nations can not be established 


with a governmental entity which is the 


mission to bring about the overthrow of 
the existing political, economic and social 
order throughout the: world and who 
regulate their conduct towards other na- 
tions accordingly. 

The experiences of.various European 
governments which have recognized and 
entered into relations with the Aoviet 
regime have demonstrated conclusively 
the wisdom of the policy to which the 
Government of the United State’ has 
consistently adhered. Recognition of the 
Soviet regime has not brought about any 
cessation of interference by the Bol- 
shevik leaders in the internal affairs of 
ally recognizing country, nor has it led 
to the acceptance by them of other fun- 


damental obligations of international in- 


tercourse. ,Certain European states have 
endeavored, by entering into discussions 
with representatives of the Soviet 
regime, to reach a settlement of out- 
standing differences on the basis of ac- 
cepted international practices. Such 
conferences and discussions have been 
entirely fruitless. No state has been 
able to obtain the payment of debts con- 
tracted by Russia under preceding gov- 
ernments or the indemnification of its 
citizens for confiscated property. In- 
deed, there is every reason to believe that 





fliers: into the National Capital.” 
Meteorologicat Gata which will round 


the granting of recognition and the hold- 
ing of discussions have served only to 


agency of a group who hold it as their| 


will be- utilized for feed. The ‘shortage | 


jout knowledge of weather phenomena | encourage the present rulers of Russia 
over the North Atlantic may be secured|in their policy of repudiation and con- 
| from the recent trans-Atlantic airplane | fiscation, a 
flights of the German aviator, Vor it is possible to establish a working ba- 
ronau and his party, and of the two sis, acedbted by other nations, whereby 
| French fiers, Coste and Bellonte, it was| they can continue their war on the exist- 
stated orally Sept. 5 at the Hydrographic! ing political and social order in other 
Office of the Department of the N avy. | countries. 


Fog Ceilimg Undermined | Current developments demonstrate t 
| ‘The aerial navigation section of the/|°ontinued persistence at Moscow of ‘a 
| EXydrographic Office said that if the | dominating world revolutionary purpose 
| crews of the two transoceanic planes had 2"d the practical manifestation of this 
\taken careful observations about the} Purpose in such ways as render, impossi- 
|wind currents amd fog occurrence, the ble the establishment of normal rela- 

: missing information which has made) tions with the Soviet Government. T 
jaerial navigation over the northern, Present rulers of Russia, while seeking 
| ‘great circle” route hazardous may be| to direct the evolution of Russia along 
| political, economic and social lines in 


; supplied. 7 ; 
The maximum height of frequent fogs | Such manner as to make it an_ effective 
|“base of the world revolution,”’ continue 


; over Newfoundland never has been de- | , 
termined, it was pointed out, and the | to carry on, through the Communist In- 
observations of the German and French |ternationale and other organizations with 
fliers may provide é answers to im- headquarters at Moscow, within the bor- 
portant questions - concerning fog condi-|ders of other nations, including the 
tions. It is known definitely that fog | United States, extensive and carefully 
occurs as high as 10,000 feet, the Hydro- | planned operations for the purpose of 
graphic Office explained, for reports of | ultimately bringing about the overthrow 
_amabersh, Byrd, and Willams and/| of the existing order in such nations. 
ancey show that a ceiling was not| oe ° 

reached at about that height. Yancey | 4¢tivity of Soviet 

Government Cited 


well as in their hope that/| 


The | 1 


above local farm requirements in New | 


The through rates are to be the combina- | 
tion of the local rates of the participat- 
ing carriers. | 


Chesapeake Beach Railway 
Allowed New Equipment! 


. The Chesapeake Beach Railway has | 
just applied to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 
863 for authority to issue $1,850,- 
000 of securities, consisting of $750,000 
of 20-year 6 per cent sinking fund gold} 
bonds, $500,000 of equipment trust cer- | 
tificates, and $600,006 of 20-year 6 per| 
cent serond mortgage bonds. 

The proceeds from the sale of the se-} 
errities will be used in connection with | 
the establishment of ferry service across | 
Chesapeake “Bay from the present! 
terminus of the road to the Eastern | 
Shore of Maryland, and in rehabilitation | 
of the carrier’s properties. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Cammerce Commission 
on Sept 5 made public a rate decision 
which is summarized as follows: 

No. 22942 and Related Cases. Sunderland 
Brothers Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio | 
Railway Company et al. Decided July 21, 
1930. 1. Rate charged on a carload of 
bituminous coal from Big Shoals, Ky., to 
Thurston, Nebr. found applicable but un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 2. Rate | 


Railway 


| sulting in undue prejudice and undue pref- 


}‘unjust and umreasonable rates. 


| as excessive when compared with rates to 





charged on a carload of bituminous coal 
from Peach Oreek, W. Va., to Bancroft, 
Nebr., found applicable but unreasonable. 
Shipment found not misrouted, Reparation 
ewarded. 


eee 


| $1.60 per net ton and a storage. charge of 


- . s 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter-/10 cents per net ton, on shipments of coal 
state Commerce Commission ha just|from West Clinton, Ind, t Pr ithorn, Ill 
§ s Vv $ . y . 
been announced as follows: me a stovnme ont reshipment to Union Stor 

. : . | Yards a icago as unjust, and - 

No, on ah. We. Ca Obie | able. Ask for Teperation Of $2,850.54. 
Toledo, Bolling Green & Southern Traction | No. SatEO.—Nortels Port Traffic Commis- 
Company, and the Dayin & Troy Mlestilc| Ven cetenre’ ts Ut" ‘Aestent sone 

. Cincinnati e r ; te 

Erie Railroad. Against provisions in sup- oe May - ee articles, carloads, 
plement 7, of Central Electric Traffie Asso- rine al th my el, diti under which the 
tstin Jsgt patch, Feght “aid Nets om, those cmodiion to orton Nor 

. 30, involving rates on mer- rf 
chandise carried on passenger trains or eomety apemepble, $0 or from Newport 
cars and changing routings so that through | \tv) y ae Ll iy arylamd, Pennsylvania, 
routes and joint rates effective for a long ork, West inpiata, Kentucky, Ohio, 


number of years have been eliminated, re- ane fitinais, ichigan, Wisconsin, 


No. 23754.—E. D. Jones & Sons Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. v. The New York Central. 
Against the rate of $4.91 per gross ton on 
pig irom from Harriet, N. Y., to Pitts- 
field, as unjust and.unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded a contemporaneous com- 
bination rate of $4.16 per gross ton;' also 
against allegéd misrotting” Ask for cease 
and desist order, and reparation. 


Monthly 


> i U 


erence of competing railroads. Ask for 
cease and desist order, a hearing and in- 
vestigation and a combination of this com- 
plaint with the one previously iiled under 
I. C. C. Docket No. 23899. 

No. 23755.—Alan Wood Steel Company 
et al, Conshohocken, Pa, v.. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Against rates on ig iron 
between points in the Middle Atlantic aid 
New England States and points im Alabama 
and Tennessee. Ask for establishment of 
just and reasonable rates not less than 
those applicable on and prior -~to June/l, 
1929, and in lieu in rates not published un- 
der Agent Speiden’s I, C. C. No. 1333. 

No, 23756.— Albers Bros. Milling Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., v, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Against alleged failure to allow 
milling in transit privileges on grain and 
ges products, from Oakland, Calif., to 

ingfoot, awd Los Angeles, as resulting in 


1930 
35,067,707 
9,694,185 
ss 49,534,962 
6,276,808 


Freight revenue :...+..... 
Passenger revenie ...--~... 
Total oper. rev......+- 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment... — 3'948,031 
Transportation expenses. 5 17548,473 
Total expenses incl. other. .. 35'339.590 
Net from railroad...... 13,702,372 
TAXES . 2. seesrsesiseeeee 8,707,816 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete . . . 9,849 
Net after taxes, etc....... 9,985,207 
Net after rents..:..++e=22. 8,102,518 
min” : 


No, 23757-—The Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of South Dakota, 
Pierre, 8. Dak., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Against carload rates on fresh 
deciduous fruits from points gf origin in 
California to destinations in South Dakota 





points in adjacent States of Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. 

No, 23758.—Wilson & Co. Ine., Chicago, 
Ml, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad. Against a through rate of 


Aver. miles operated,....-. 
Operating ratio.....+.... 


\ / 


: i Pic ag j 


July 


44,309,376 239,867,724 280,636,298 |, 
11,439,414 10,105,472 77,171,632 
61,844,901 344,247,422 397,142,566 


‘10,831,801 68,036,779 77,430,531 


20,009,334 127,012,604 136,739,580 
42,287,908 259,961,781 285,885,041 


15,661,618 62,577,697 88,462,590 


area about 1,000 feet in altitude, wnder 
and over Which thick fog banks were 
floating. ao 

Adequate information abput ‘surface 
conditions provides the only basis for 
long-range predictions for trans-Atlan- 
tic airplane flights, the Aerial Navigation 
Section explained, but before any de- 
finite plans can be made for establish- 
img service over this northern route ex- 
tensive knowledge of weather conditions 
at varying altitudes will be required. 

This data is expected to be secured 
from aviators who manage to overcome 
handicaps of unfavorable weather in this 
area, it was said. 


———— ee | 
low point reported on Aug.1. The most 
severe drying up of pasture continued 
to be in Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- | 
@inia, the Ohio Valley, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. With the. spreading of the 
drought area northwa&rd, new declines in 
the condition of Pastures are recorded 
in regions which wp to Aug. 1 had suf-| 
fered relatively little. Because of the 
lack of pasture, heavy feeding of hay, 
Srains, and corn cut green is reported in 
most of “the drought-affected States, | 
a vi etuce | materially the feed 
Ppplies intende or the winteri 
livestock. we 
According to the survey about ‘5,842,- 
| 000 tons of commercial feeds, including 
= mil Seeds, nigh protein feeds, and 
mercially mix: feeds, are expected 
to be purchased for use on farms Rosees 
May 1, 1930, in the 28 States, However, 
the condition of Fall and next Spring 
pastures, should these recover, and the 
degree of severity of the Winter, may 
alter these intentions somewhat. Un- 
usually heavy purchases are intended in 
most of the States affected by the 
drought to supplernent the shortage of 
| @rains and hay and to balance rations 
‘ Containing more than the. ysual amount 
of coarse’ rolghage. 
Z Farmers were also asked to state their 
imtentions to purchase and to sell live- 
stock. An analysis of this material was 
complicated by the fact that not all of 
the contemplated “sales of livestock are 
attributable to feed shortage. For all 
kinds of livestock there is a normal 
movement off the farms at all times of 
the year and this: movement, particularly 
for cattle, other than milk’ cows, hogs 
and lambs, is heaviest during the 
and Winttr months. For milk cows and 
breeding sheep there is a normal turnoff 
of culled.and aged. animals, The con- 
templated sales of this class of animals 
is not materially greater than the normal 
turnoff at this time of year, 


Fall | 


—— « lk Aerial Navigation Sec- | 
ee a ear fat Bare A mass of data with respect to the 
activities carried on in the United States 


by various Bolshevik organizations, un- 
der the direction and control of Moscow, 
was presented by’ the Department of 
Staté to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in Janu- 
ary, 1924. Since that time these activi- 
ties have been developed and extended 
to include, for example, the stirring up 


lof resentment against the Government 


and the people of the United States in 
the countries of Latin America and in 
the Far East; and the supervision by 
Moscow of the organizations through 


| which these_activities are carried on has 
|become even mofe comprehensive and 
|more pronounced. The Government of 


the United States feels no concern lest 
this systematic interference in our af- 
fairs lead in the end to a consummation 
of the Bolshevik plan to bring about the 
overthrow of our Government and .insti- 
tutions. The Government of the United 
States, however, does not propose to ac- 
quiesce in such interference by entering 
into relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Nor é¢an the Government of the 
United States overlook the significance 
of the activities carried on in our midst 
under the direction of Moscow, as evi- 
dence of the continuation of the funda- 
mental hostile purpose of the present 
rulers of Russia, which makes vain any 
hope of establishing relations on a basis 
usual between friendly nations. 


In the view of the Government of the 
United States, a desire and disposition 
on the part of the present rulers of Rus- 
sia to comply with accepted principles 
governing international relations is an es- 
sential prerequisite to the establishment 
of a sound basis of intercourse between 
i|the two countries. A clear and unequiv- 
! ocal recognition of the sanctity of interna- 
itional obligations is of vital “importance, 
not only as concerns the development of 
relations between the United States and 
Russia, but also as regards the peace- 
ful and harmonious development of re- 
lations between nations. No result bene- 
ficial to the people of the United States, 
or, indeed, to the people of Russia, 
would be attained by entering into rela- 
tions with the present regime in Russia 
so. long as the present rulers of Rus- 
sia’ have not abandoned those avowed 
aims and known practices which are 
inconsistent with -international friend- 
ship. 

While the international aims and prac- 
tices of the present rulers of Russia 

reclude the recognition of the so-called 

viet Government by the United States, 
{the Government and the people of the 
United States are now, as in the past, 





animated by a sincere friendship for 
the Russian people. As President Cool- 
idge stated in his annual message to 
the Congress of Dec. 6. 1923: “We 
have every desire to see that_great peo- 
ple, who are our traditional friends, 
restored to their position among the 
nations of the earth.” 


Government Permits» 
Trade Development 


As concerns commercial relations be- ; 
tween the United States and Russia, 
it is the policy of the Government of | 
|the United States to place’ no obstacles | 
in the way of the development of trade 
and commerce’ between the/two coun- 
tries, it being, understood that individ- 
uals and corporations availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to engage in 
such trade do so upon their own respon- 
| sibility and‘at their own risk. The De- 
|partment of State has endeavored to re- 
|duce to a minimum difficulties affecting 
commercial relations, Visas are read- 
ily granted by American consular offi- 
cers to Russian nationals, even if asso- 
ciated with the Soviet regime, provided 
that the real purpose of their visit to 
the United States is in the interest of 
trade and commerce and _ provided ‘that | 
they have not been associated with the 
international revolutionary activities of 
the Bolshevik regime. The American Gov- 
ernment has interposed no objection to 
the financing incidental to ordinary cur- 
rent commercial intercourse between the 
two) countries, and does not object to 
banking—arrangements necessary to fi- 
nance contracts for-the sale of Ameri- 
can goods on long term credits, provided 
the financing does not involve the sale 
of securities to the public. ‘ The Amer; 
jican Government, however, views with 
disfavor the flotation of a loan in the 
United States or the employment of 
American credit for the purpose of mak- 
ing an advance to a regime which has 
repudiated thé obligations of Russia to 
the United States and its citizens and 
confiscated the property of American | 
citizens in Russia. Various Soviet com- 
mercial organizations have established 
branches in this country, and, as may 
be observed from the following table, a 
|substantial trade has developed. 
| Imports from Russia, A; exports to/| 
‘Russia, B (in dollars): 
| A B 
28,346,870 27,315,137 
$23 . «ee. 1,481,699 7,308,389 | 
| jo -+» 8,030,465 41,948,578 
11026 ~. <6 esse cces 16,001,78) 68,873,019 
1926 .....ee0+-. 14,121,992 49,735,269 
| 8,885,366 58,812,435 


*Ten months. 

! Not only has a substantial trade de- 
veloped between the United States and 
|Russia, but an examination of Russian 
|trade statistics during \ the past three 
years shows that the \total value of 
American exports to Russia in that pe- 
riod exceeds the total value of the ex- 
ports to Russia from either Great Brit- 
ain or Germany during the same period. | 
(See Appendix A.) It is to be noted in 
ithis connection that Great Britain con- 
cluded a trade agreement with the Soviet | 
regime in 1921 and accorded recognition 
in 1924, and Germany réestablished dip- 
lomatic relations in 1922 and concluded 
. commeeneanve commercial treaty in 
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Request to Abandon Part 
Of Georgia Line Approved 


Approval of the Georgia. & Florida 
Railroad’s application to abandon two 
sections of its line of railroad in Geor- 
gia totaling. 36% miles, was recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Examiner Ralph R. Molster | 
in a proposed report in Finance Docket | 
No. 8125, just made public. 

The lines extend from Millen to Gar-| 
eld, 14.1 miles, and from Graymont to 

endleton, 22.5 miles. 


New Paris Air Line 
Is Without Subsidy | 


French Aviation Circles Inter- 
ested in Experiment 


French aviation circles are interested 
in the efforts of an air transport com- 
pany to operate without the benefit of 
a government subsidy, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce and made public Sept. 5. 

The concern is the “Rapid Air Trans- 
port. Co.,” according to: the report, which 
follows in full text: 

The company is providing four serv- 
ices for pagsengers, mail and goods— 
Paris-Deauville-Cherbourg; Paris-Le Tou- 
quet; Paris-Lympne and Paris-Geneva, | 
all of them being. entirely or largely in| 
|France. On the first line passengers may | 
jleave the Bourget airport near Paris at 
6:15 p. m., and arrive at Deauville at 
7:15 p. m. A plane leaves Deauville at 
6 in the morning and arrives at Cher- 
bourg at 7. This service was started 
Aug. 3, 1930, and was followed two days 
later \by the Paris-Lympne, on which 
| Fokk 8-place planes are used. Nieu- 
port-Delage planes with Lorraine motors 
are used on the other es. On the 
|Paris-Geneva line, started July 7, 1930, 
the nonstop flight is made in 2 hours 45 
minutes. The charge for passage is 600 
francs and 15 kilograms of baggage are 
carried without extra cost. It is said 
that French aeronautical. interests are 
following these developments closely. 


j 








Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


*Pennsylvania R. R. 
7 
1929 


s 


Months 


1930 1929 


4,194,4 


5,039,6 
8,346,694 42,356,380 49,360,343 7 


19,556,993 84,285,641 111,256,925 
3,886,214 21,657,765  22°736,005 
$161 50,279 68,380 | 


14,079,578 54,054 
10,3868, 


,643 
9 10,983.62 
4 75.5 


79,096,281 
10,897.61 


2,523. 
12.0 


1930 
453,860 


674,734 
809,136 
4,953,044 


5,768 
1,024,450 
697,513 


76.9 i 
*The figures for the month:and period of both years include the operations of the West Jersey & Seashore R. R. _ 


Wabash 


1929 

5,580,296 
625,726 
7,025,554 
- 1,268,649 
1,202,454 
2,323,492 
5,264,951 
1,760,603 
316,625 
7,743 
1,436,234 
1,152,755 
2,523.82 
' 14.9 > 


Railway 
7 Months 
1930 


1929 
31,399,179 ‘36,860,617 
3,335,014 


4,072,717 

87,397,871 44,076,036 
4,550,907 6,236,028 
6,524,047 7,562,445 
15,013,473 16,206,052 
29,238,503 32,888,514) 
8,159,368 11,187,522 
1,570,495 2,003,426 
10,594 9,048 
6,578,279 9,175,048 
4,038,591 6,904,667 
2,523.83 2,523.82 

18.2 14.6 


July 
18 
15 


2, 


1, 
83 


\ 
f 


823,237 
8,016,728 
4,018,939 

388,209 

400,093 
1,290,690 


1,834,193 
483,296 


1,180,528 


. 


Long Island R. R. 


7 Months 

1929 1930 1929 
886,884 5,787,693 6,433,615 
8,153,563 15,849,844 15,903,402 
4,250,440 22,806,397 23,582,131 
420,578 2,905,644 2,859,269 
440,576 3,126,108  3)404,290 
1,336,933 9,032,225 9,008,745 
2,290,286 15,713,514 15,863,51% 
1,960,204 7,092,883 7,718,618 
446,224 1,644,218 1,518,096 
2,047 5,492 18,86: 
1,511,933 5,448,173 6,186,658 
1,357,522. 4,378,427 6,102,413 
404.11 404,11 404,11 

53.9 ~ 68.9 


uly 
1930 


184/746 


1,069 
349,828 


404,11 
64.4 


> 


67.3 


lof 


DatLy 


Colonial Hero 


Bicentennial Anniversary of 
Baron von Steuben’s Birth 
To Be Commemorated by 
New Two-cent Issue 


To commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gen.- Baron 
Von Steuben, and in recognition. of ex- 
ceptional services rendered by him to the 
Colonial cause during the Revolutionary 
War by drilling and_ organizing the 
army, the Post Office Department will 
shortly issue a special postage stamp of 
2-cent denomination, it was announced 
by the Department Sept. 5. 


The stamp will conform in shape and 
size to the regular issue, and will. be 
printed in red ink, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

Across the top of the stamp, arranged 
in two lines in a curved panel, will be 


|the words “United States Postage” #n 


white Roman letters. Extending below 
the panel will be a vertically striped 
background, the upper border of which 
will be composed of narrow acanthus 
scrolls. - 

In both lower corners, in circles with 
dark backgrounds, will appear the white 
numeral “2.” In a dark panel connec 
ing the circles will be. the word “Cents 
in white Roman letters. Arising from 
each circle from the right and left will 
be an acanthus leaf scroll which lends 
support to the large circular medallion 
in the central portion of the stamp, bear- 
ing the raised head and bust of Von 
Steuben modeled from a medal. In a 
semicircle along the upper edge of the 
central medallion is the wording “1730— 
General ; von Steuben—1930” in black 
Roman type. 4 

This new stamp will first be placed on 
tale Sept. 17, 1930, at New York, N. Y., 
and for the benefit of stamp -collectors 
will be placed on-sale at the Philatelic 
Agency, Division of Stamps, Post Office 
Department, on Sept. 18. 


New Kagland Tree 


Continues Depressed 


‘ 


'Boston Department Store Sales 


Drop, Reserve Review Says 
en (oN 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
chasing has not been evident until re- 
cently, since Massachusetts department 
stores reported sales for the first half of 
this year as of the same volume as in 
that period of 1929. In June and July, 
however, there were declines of about 
7 and 6 per cent from a year ago, and 
retail trade appears to be follqwing the 
downward swing in industrial activity. 
Boston department store sales during the 
first half of August were.less than those 
in this period a year ago. . 

In July New England ‘textile activity 
declined still more. Cotton consumption 
declined to the sthallest monthly amount 
since the records started in 1919, and 
there was a sharp drop in silk machinery 
activity. Consumption of raw wool in 
this district in July increased by a little 
Jess than the customary seasonal amount; 

The volume of boots and shoes pro- 
duced in New England in July was about - 
the same as in June, but usually there is 
a slight increase between these months. 
There was a decline, however, between 
July, 1930, and July, 1929, amounting to 
more than 22 per cent. Shoe production 
in the entire country during July de- 
clined about 21 per cent from that-month 
a year ago. 

The building industry was unusually 
quiet in July, and during the first seven. 
months of this year total new contracts 
awarded in New England were about 14 
per cent less than in the corresponding 
period last year. The volume (square 
feet) of commercial and industrial build- 
ing in this district in July was the small- 
est in a nine-year period. 

Total carloadings in New England 
have reflected the generally ‘slow condi- 
tion of industry and trade, and in the 
first six weeks of the third quarter de- 
clined approximately 17° per cent from 
those during the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Registrations of new automobiles in 
New England have been lower each 
month this year than in the correspond- 
ing months in 1929, and at the end of 
the seventh month were about 23 per 
cent behind. The percentage of regular 
accounts outstanding at the first of July 
collected during July in New England 
department stores was 44.7, compared 
with 49.8 in July, 1929, and’ 48.3 in 1928. 


‘ 


Slight Delay Encountered 
In Oregon Bridge Project 


A license for the 283,000 horsepower 
hydroelectric project of the California 
Oregon Power Co., on the Klamath Riveg, 
Oreg., is being held up temporarily, te 
was annotnced orally Sept. 5 at the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The following information was giv 
at the Commission: ' ‘ . 

The license was authorized at a recent 
meeting of the Commission, but the ac- 
tual form had not then been ‘written. 
The sapeesiey of drafting the licenseshas 
delayed its being issued, but this delay 
is purely of a mechanical nature, and the 
license will be sent to the power com- 
pany in a few days yor approval. 

_Work on the project is expected to be- 
gin immediately after the license is 
granted. The first unit of the Klamath 
River development will cost about $5,« 
000,000. 


Senator Baird Asks Right 
To Hold Rail Directorship 


Senator Baird (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
filed application with. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Sept. for 
authority to hold the position of ditector 
or other office on lines of railroad com- 
prising the Pennsylvania system. 

Senator Baird now holds a director- 
ship with the West Jersey & Seashore 
Railroad, which recently was consoli- 
dated with the Pennsylvania system. 


Montana Coal Increases 


Production of coal in Montana during 
1929 amounted to 3,407,526 net tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. In com- 
parison with the quantity produced 
the previous year, this is an increase Jof. 
2.5 per cent, (United States Departm 
mmerce.) }. 2) 
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Federal 


Right to Control 
Defunct Banks Is | 
/ Tested in Appeal 


F ederal Authority to Gov-| 


ern Closed Institutions In- 


volved in Suit Begun by) 


Comptroller General 


\ ‘ 
— 
«J 


r 


ARE ee Herein, Bena 
‘Finance 


Concerns Holding Bank Stock 
‘ » Held Not-Taxable As Banks 


Group Banking Organizations Are in Same Class ‘as Ordi- 
nary Corporations, Opinion by Assistant 
Counsel for Minnesota Holds 


° [Continued 


such shares is paid by the banks them- 
selves, f 
The owners of the shares of the group 





The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
W. Pole, announced orally Sept. 6 that 
formal steps had been taken to appeal 


from the action of Judge William M.; 


Runyan: of the United States District 
Court at Newark, N. J., injnaming a 
receiver for a national bank ed thus 
accomplish an ousting of a receiver who 
had been appointed by the Comptroller. 


The question involves the rights of the 
Federal Government and also the rights 
of the stockholdefs and officers of-the 
Port Newark National Bank, but Mr. 

_Pole declared that appellate court con- 
sideration was necessary because of the 
importance of the principle at issue. He 
pointed out that if the action of Judge 
Runyan in naming a receiver for a*na- 
tional bank is sustained, any party at 
interest could seek a receivership for any 
national bank in the country with the 
attendant dangers to the bank. 

Two Receivers Named 


: oT the bank was closed,” said Mr. 
‘ole, “it was closed by one of our exam- 
‘jners and we followed the usual proced- 
ure in naming a receiver for the bank to 
conserve its assets and to hold any per- 
sons liable who were. guilty of law viola- 
tions. Our receiver was in charge when 
the Federal court appointed another re- 
ceiver upon-the petition of Edward M. 
Waldron, a stockholder. Our receiver 
\ has not resigned but he is powerless to 
act under the circumstances. 

“In the meantime, Judge Runyan has 
ordered the sale of the assets of the Port 
Newark bank. That action of course’ 
involyes title and the appeal we. are now 
taking serves as a stay to the sale. 


“We sought for some days ‘to find a 
way out of the difficulty by negotiéting 
a sale of the bank to another banking 
Sled in Newark and would have suc- 
‘ceeded except for complications that have 
arisen outside of the contentions we have 
made.. Some of the officers of the closed 
bank have retained counsel and they also 
want to appeal the case and so now the 
matter will have to be threshed out to 
a final conclusion.” 


Effect of Action 


The Port Newark National Bank is 
listed as having $200,000 in capital and 
deposits of something like $650,000. 
George P. Barse, counsel to the Comp- 
troller, who has, been active as the Comp- 
troller’s representative in the litigation, 
said that the sale tht had been arranged 
would have resulted in all depositors re- 
ceiving the full amount shown to their 
credit and that the stockholders would 
have received substantial sums for their 
‘holdings. “None of the “officials ‘con- 
cerned know now, however, what the re- 
sults will be. 


The foNowing details of the case were 
made available, at the Comptroller’s of- 
fice: ~ 

Mr. Waldron’s petition for receivership 

as filed in Judge Runyan’s court Aug. 6, 
&: when word was conveyed to the 
Somptroller’s office the next day, F. R. 
Peterson, One of the national bank ex- 
aminers, was, dispatched to Newark. 
Upon examination, it was found that the 
bank was unable to meet all of its obli- 
gations because some of its assets were 
not liqhid, and Mr. Peterson closed the 
institution. 


* The Waldron petition was argued sev- 
eral days before Judge Runyan named a 
receiver. The Federal Government 
claimed the right to name a receiver was 
held exclusively by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, but Judge Runyan ruled 
otherwise and selected Theodore Acker- 
son, -a Newark banker, as. receiver. 

On instructions from the Comptroller 
after conferences with Mr. Barse, the 
negotiations for sale of the assets \ere 
opened, the course being pursued as a 
means of preserving the assets and avoid- 
ing losses. The Comptroller differed 
with the court’s conclusions, as did the 
counsel for the Government, but he was 
willing to disregard what was feared as 
a precedent if the assets of the bank 
could: be held 
holders and depositors avoided. Local 
controversies arose, however, and the 
plan worked out by Mr. Barse was ren- 
dered useless: Hence, an appeal to,have 
the matter adjudicated by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the, Third Circuit 
was the only. cqurse open as a means of 
protecting the Government’s rights. 


If Judge Runyan’s ruling -and his ac- 
tion in appointing a receiver, virtually 
tieing the hands of the Comptroller, is 
sustained, it will be the first time -that 
such prventere has ever been taken and 
it will represent a new construction of 
the national hanking statutes. It will 
also’enable any stockholder ta seek a re- 

vership for a@ bank and thus destroy 

fidence in it, or start a run of with- 

wals that would impair the bank's 
strength. Either course would render 
the bank’s service to its community al- 
mos, useless according to the records of 
such incidents. “ 


So the Cemptroller’s office is proceed- 
ing now to have Judge Runyan’s ruling 
reversed if that can be accqmplished and 


troller’s right to administer a closed bank 
may not questioned again soon. 


Change in Status 


—of— 
State Banks 


' Alabama:, D. F. Green, Superintendent 
‘of Banks, has announced: W. B. Folmar & 
Sons, bankers, capital stock decreased from 
$100,000 to $50,000. : P 
Michigan: R. E. Reichert, Banking Com- 
/missioner, hag announced: Garden City 
State Bank, Garden City, chartered, capital 
$25,000,. Peninsular State Bank and Peo- 
les Wayne County State Bank, both of 
Highland Park, consolidated under name 
f latter, and capital increased from $200,- 
000 to $300,000, United Statés Trust Com- 
any, Detroit, name changed to American 
tate Trust Company of Detroit, ~ Mount 
Clemens Savings Bank, Mount Clemens, 
capital increased from $250,000 to $500,000. | 
Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- | 
missioner, has announced;. State Bank of 
‘Alexandria, Alexandria, closed. fay 
_Viggigia: M. E, Bristow, Commissioner’ of 
has announced: Brunswick County 

ank, Lawrencevijié, closed. Farmers 
“Lawrenceville, char- 


and losses by the stock-: 


“if it is accomplished, it is the belief of | 
the Comptroller’s counsel that the Comp-' 


company may have to pay the intangible 
tax on credits, unless it can estab- 
ished that the property of the group 
is taxable in Minnesota, the opinion 
says. If the corporation has paid taxes 
to Minnesota on its property, jthe owner 
of the shares will be exempt from the 
intangible tax. 

Mr. Montague’s opinion follows 
full text: / 

Gentlemen: You have asked our opin- 
ion on several questions in connection 
with the taxation of the property and 
capital stock of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation and the Northwest Bank 
Corporation. A alg 

The first question is whgther or not 
these corporations are “banks” or “mort- 
gage loan companies” within the mean- 
ing of Mason’s 1927 Minnesota Statutes, 


in 


cial method of taxing such corporations. 
These sections do not of themselves de- 
fine the word “bank.” 


Bank Definition Given 
In General Statutes 


General Statutes 1923, section 7636, 
"defines it as follows: 

A “bank” is a corporation having a plate 
of business in this State, where credits are 
epened by the deposit of money or cur- 
rency, or the collection of the same, sub- 
ject to be paid or remitted on draft, check 
or order; and where money is loaned or 
ae on stocks, bonds, bullion, bills 





/ 
a 


of. exchange or promissory notes, and 
where the same are received for discount 
or sale. A “savings bank” is a corpora- 
tion’ managed, by disinterested trustees, 
solely authorized to receive and safely in- 
vewt the savings of small depositors. Every 
“bank” or “savings bank” in this State 
shall at all times be under the supervision 
and subject to the control of the public 
examiner, as provided by section 2968 of 
the Revised Laws (7640) relating to finan- 
cial corporations, and when so conducted 
said business shall be known. as “banking. 


self explanatory. Provision is made for 
the incorporation of such companies 
‘under General Statutes 1923, ‘sections 
7436 and 7796. 


Corporation states the nature of its busi- 
ness as follows: 

‘ «The nature and purpose of the North- 
west Bank Corporation is to acquire, 
own, and control stocks of various banks 
and other financial corporations; these 





Bank Corporation.” 


states: 

“So far our activities have been con- 
fined mainly to the acquisition of stock 
in banks and other financial institutions, 
sometimes through cash purchase, some- 
times by exchanging our stock for the 
stock of banks about to be acquired. 
* * * For your information the affiliated 
banks, with one exception, are controlled 
by us either directly or indirectly by 
stock. ownership.” r 


Articles.Show Both 
‘Holding’ Corporations 
| We have examined the Articles of 





find that they contemplate that the cor- 
porations will be “holding” corporations 
as that term is generally understood. 
The best statement of their corporate 
purposes is contained in the following 
paragravh of the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion of {he Northwest Bank Corporation: 


“To acquire by purchase, subscription 
;or otherwise, and to own and hold, for 
|investment purposes, the capital stock, 
scrip or any voting trust certificates in 
respect of the shares of capital stock 
issued or treated by any moneyed, finan/ 
cial or investment corporation or asso- 
ciation’ created and organized, or to be 
created and. qrganized, under the laws 
of the United States of America or of 
any~State oreterritory thereof; and to 
issue in exchange therefor shares of the 
capital stock of this corporation; and 
while the holder or owner of any such 
shares of capital stock, scrip or voting 
trust: certificates, to possess and exer- 
cise in respect thereof any and all rights, 
powers and privileges of ownership, in- 
cluding the right to vote thereon.” 


| It is our opinion that such corpora- 
| tions are not “banks” within the meaning 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 5.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today oeniaee 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

following: 

\ In pursuance of the“%provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act. of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
| collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States,’ we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies. are as 
shown below: 

‘Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (kfone) 





sections 2026-1, 2029-5, providing a spe-} 


4and credits, 


The term “mortgage loan company” is | 


In tHe letters which you have submitted 
with your inquiry the Northwest Bank; 


stocks are owned outright by Northwest | 


The First’ Bank Stock Corporation|: 


Incorporation of both corporations and | 


‘Census Bureau Reports Increased 


Output of Spaghetti and Macaroni 


. 
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jot’ our baffk tax law. \Neither are they 
mortgage loan companies. ‘They acquire 
and hold stocks in banks or, mortgage 
loan comipanies “but that does not make 
the holding corporation either a bank 
or &@ mortgage loan company. A trust 
|company or other corporation may pur- 
chase stock in banks without itself be-j 
coming a bank within the meaning of 


;our statute. 
| 


‘Two Are Taxable > 
As Other Foreign Companies 


We believe that both these corpora- 
tions are taxable as other ordinary for- 
eign corporations. They should make 
|the personal property tax return re- 
‘quired of corpotations. -They need not 
|return for purposes of -taxation stocks 
which they hold in Minnesota banks 
which are subject to the nesota bank 
stock tax. That tax, tlough paid by 
the bank, is a tax against \the share- 
holder, and the payment of it exempts 
isuch shares from further taxation. 

Questions will undoubtedly arise as’ to 
the situs, for purposes of taxation in 
the State of Minnesota, of stocks and 
other securities held by these corpora- 
tions in State banks or other financial 
companies located outside thé State. 
| These questions will haveo be disposed 
of as they arise and on-full information 
jas to the methods of doing business | 
adopted by the corporations and other| 
pertinent facts and circumstances bear- 
ing thereon. 

Your next question is as to the tax- 
ability of the shares of capital stock of 
these corporations in_the hands of the 
owners thereof. Under our laws shares 
of corporate stock are taxed as monies 
G. S. 1923, section 2337, de- 
fines credits as including: , 

“All shares of stock in corporations 
the property of which is not assessed or 
| taxed in this Staté.” 


Tax Not Placed Also 
On Shareholders 


Many difficult questions arise in at- 
tempting te dete:mine what part of the 
property of the corporation must. be 
taxed in this State in order to exempt 
the shares in) the hands of the holders| 
thereof. Without exact information as 
to the assets of the corporations in 
question and the proportion of the total 
assets which are taxable in Minnesota, 
it is impossilfe to give a definite answer 
to your question. “t may be that by this 
method of doing business all the prop- 
erty of the corporations in question 
(other than their exempt property) has 
been gi.en a business situs in this State 
which would support taxation thereof. 

The most definite answer we can’ give 
is that if substantially all of the prop- 
erty of these corporations (other than 
their exempt property) is subject, to 
taxation in Minnesota, the shareholders 
of such corporations should not be taxed 
on their shares. It is not the policy of 
the Biate to tax botr a corporation on 
its entire property and also the share-! 
holders on the interest thereih as repre- 
sented by the stock. When a corporation 
has paid a tax on all its property, the 
State considers that its tax obligation, | 
and, thereby also, the tax obligation of 
its stockholders, has been discharged. | 


Domestic Manufacture Has 
Since War, Accordin 


The production of maca¥oni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, and noodles was considerably 
larger last year than was shown by the 
census, of 1927, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census} 
Sept. 5. This industry has grown almost | 
entirely since the World War, as prior to 
that time practically all of these’ com- 
modities were imported. wy 

There has been a 50 per cent increase 
since 1921, it was stated orally on be- 
half of the foodstuffs division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The statement from the Bureau of the | 
Census follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected to date 
in the Census of Manufactures taken in 
1930,, the total value of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli, and noodles made §in | 
1929 by establishments engaged prima- 
rily in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts amounted to $47,931,408, an increase 
of 8.2 per cent as compared with $44,-! 





\ 
Number of establishments 
Wage earners (average for the year)* 
Wagest ; 
Cost of materials, containers for products 
chased electric currentt 
Products, total value? 
Macaroni, spaghetti, 
Other products” .£.....5.: Jaceccoets 
Value added by manufacture:t 
Total 
Per wage earner 


ete, 


\ of products 


Laepaeaey note below.) 


Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 1929 and 1927 


\Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, containers, etc., to value 
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Business Conditions 


Eugene Meyer 


Formally Named 


‘As Reserve Head 


Président Also Announces 
* Resignation of Vice Gov- 
ernor Platt Who Will En- 


ter Private Life | 
Se oe oa 


™~ 
The @ppointment of Eugene Meyer Jr., 


Reserve Board, to succeed Roy A. Young, 
of Minnesota, resigned, was.formally an- 
nounced Sept. 5 by President Hoover. 

In commentifg orally upon Mr. 
Meyer’s appointment, the 
Stated that he would take up his duties 
as Governor of the Board at once. 





eral Reserve Board, has for some time 
desired to retire to accept a private busi- | 
ness offer, the President: said, adding | 
orally that “we have to choose one more 
member of the Board,” which will have 
to be filled from one of the seven dis- 
tricts from the third to the eleventh dis- 


| triets. ! 


Long Service Record 


The President’s announcement in full | 
text follows: | 
Mr. Eugene Meyer has been appointed 
as Governor of the Federal Reserve | 

Board to succeed Mr. Young. 

Mr. Meyer has, with the exception of} 
the past year, been continuously in Goy-! 
ernment service since 1917 as Manager 
of the War Fipange Corporation and in 
reorganization ‘of the Farm Loan Board 
as, its chairman. His appointment has} 

m strongly efidorsed by Mr. Mellon 
and several members of the Reserve 
Board and of the Federal Reserve banks. 

Mr. Platt, who has.hitherto represented 
the New York district has wished to re- 
tire for some time to take up private 
business. His engagement with an im-}| 
porant, New York firm is announced to- 
day. Mr. Platt has given long and ef- 
fective public service as a_member of 
Congress and the Reserve Board, these 


These changes result in one further 
vaeancy upon the Board which must be 
tilled from one of the following districts: 

Third © District: ~ Includes Delaware, 
parts New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia. | 

Fourth District: Includes eastern part 
of Kentucky, Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, northern part of West Virginia, 
headquarters at Cleveland. 

Fifth district: Includes District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, southern part of West 
Virginia, with headquarters at Richmond. 

Sixth District: Includes Alabama, Flor- 
jrida, Georgia, southern part of Louisi- 
‘ana, suthern Mississippi and eastern | 
Tennessee, with headquarters at Atlanta. 

Ninth District: Includes northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and northern Wis- 
consin, with headquarters at Minneapolis. : 

Tenth District: Includes, Colorado, ; 
Kansas, western Missouri, Nebraska, 
northern - Ne Mexico, « northwestern 
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Domestic Trade 


Check Payments Show Decline | 
' In, Business During Last Week 


|W holesale Prices Increase 1 Per Cent Over Previous Week 
But Were 14 Per Cent Lower Than Last Year, 
“ Commerce Statement Reveals 


| ’ 


public services extending over 17 years.’ 


of New York, as Governor of the Federal| partment of Commerce, Sept. 5, whic 


President |21, 1929. 





|new to the courts. 


+ 





Oklahoma, and Wyoming, with headquar- | 
ters at Kansas City. 

ern Arizona, northern Louisiana, south- ! 
ern New Mexico, southeastern Oklahoma, | 
Texas with headquarters at Dallas. 





Developed Almost Entirely) 
g to Federal Figures — 


a | 


279,544 reported for 1927, the last pre-|| 
ceding census year. The total for 1929 
is made up as follows: Macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli, and plain or water | 
noodles, 505,069,608 pounds, valued at} 
$40,307,919; egg noodles, 49,831,155 
pounds, $7,374,291; raviola, 3,651,230 | 
Eeaee) $249,198; other products, $971,- 
687. 

~ The statistics for 1929, with compara- 
tive figures for 1927, are given in Table 
1, below. The figures for 1929 are pre- | 
liminary and subject to revision. They 
are based on actual returns from man- 


ufacturers who contributed the greater | Vehicle cases. 


‘part of the total value of products for | 
the industry at the census for 1927, on 
returns from those who reported for the 
first time at the census for 1929, and on 
estimates for a few manufacturers who 
reported for 1927 but have not yet made 
their returns for 1929. 


uct statistics are given in Table 2. (See 


Pet. | 

1927 Ine. 
353 * 6.7 

4,587 14.5 
$5,070,936" 11.1 


* 1929 


377 

5,250 

gietk’s Ctahesaae’s wall $5,634,094 
, fuel, and pur- ~ 

28,012,214 

. 48,903,096 

.47,931,408 

971,687 


27,433,792 
45,353,200 
44,279,544 
1,073,656 
cecbvecees Gecores 20,890,881 17,919,408 
3,907 





57.3 60.5 


| dri h 
Eleventh District: Includes,southeast- Seer eacalah. 


jtion of t 
:entering 


Commercial transactions during the 
week ended Aug, 30, 1930, as measured 
by bank Webits, ‘outside, New York City, 
declined from both the preceding week 


‘and the corresponding period in 1929, 


according tothe’ weekly summary of. 
domestic - conditions issued by ’ the 
follows in full text: f 

Wholesale prices as measured by Fish- 
er’s index registered an increase of 1 per 
cent over a week, ago, but were 14 per 
cent. lower than the period ended Aug. 
Priceg for ixon~ and ° steel 
showed but a fractional change from the 


last reported week and were 10 per cent) 


lower than'a year ago. The wholesale 


The Vice Governor of the Board, Ed- | price of middling cotton at New York 
mund Platt, of New York, who has repre- | increased’slightly over last week but was 
sented the New York District on the Fed- | Still well below the level of a year ago. 


Bank loans-and discounts remained 
unchanged from the preceding week and 
were slightly lower than in 1929. Aver- 
age prices for representative stocks mov 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 

Aug. 
30 
1930 

Steel operations 

Bituminous-coal production 

Petreleum production (daily 

Freight-car loadings 

+Lumber production 

Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ..... 

Wheat receipts . 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts ....... oe 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and &teel, compo 

Copper, electrolytic, price™........ hte 

Fisher’s imdex (1926=106) . ..» 83.3 

Bank debits outside New York City 93.8 

Bank loans and discoufts 134.4 

Interest rates, call money . 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money .. 

Federal reserve ratio 


*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


Bay State System Gathers Statistics 
Of Crime for Benefit of Courts 
Board of Probation Describes Méthods of Compiling Use-| 
ful Information Concerning Lawbreakers 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


ord -of repeated offenses is not ap- 
proached by any other group. The speed- 


ers, for example, are nearly 57 per cen: 


It would be possible to show just what | 
| offences,had previously been committed 


by those now charged with operating 
under the influence of drifik, as it would 
be of any other offence. 


ithe nature of repeated offence, the rule 


of “characteristic offence” is set up, 
based on a record of five or more of- 
fences, three or more of Which shall be 
the same in order to constituté it as 
characteristic. .,Among. the. drunken 
had: six or/more previous 
the characteristic offences 


| were drunkenness 21, larceny 5, viola- 


ne Byes law 2, breaking .and 
1, violation of the motor vehicle 
laws/12, 80 far as the statistics far one 
month can, establish the case, it is shown 
that the drunken driver is the man with 
the most numerous previous offences and 
that those offences* are peculiarly of the 
sort that would seem to have disqualified 


jhim for the privilege of operating a 
|motor vehicle even before his arrest for 


operating under the influence of liquor. 

In other motor, vehicle offences, the 
existence of long previous records is less 
marked than. in driving under the, in- 
fluence. ‘As a whole, however, among 


jthose with five or more previous court 
|records, 19 had characteristic offences of 


breaking and entering, 22 of larceny, 37 
of drunkenness, 243 of violation of motor 
vehicle laws, 15 of violation of the liquor 
laws, three of assault and battery, and 
five of various offences. 


Court Discriminations 
In Repetition of Offenses 


Another set of tabulations shows the 
degree of discrimination by the* courts 
as to the repetition of offence in motor 
Mm the Boston eourts, it 
appears that of the 622 who were charged 
with speeding, the cases of 110 were 
filed. With 17 of these it. was the ‘sec- 
ond offente of som2 sort, the third of- 
fence of 10, the’ fourth offence of 4, the 
fifth to the ninth offence of 12 and tenth 


Detailed prod-|to the fourteenth offence of 1. 


For speeding, the Boston courts im- 
posed a fine of $5 alike on 73 first of- 
fenders, 16 second, 12 third, .3 fourth, 


9 fifth to ninth, 6 tenth td fourteenth. 


The penalty of a fine of more than 
$5 and up to $25 was imposed for speed- 
ing on 103 first offenders, 52 second, 24 
third, 19 fourth, 21 fifth to ninth, 3 tenth 
to fourteenth, 3°fifteenth to nineteenth, 
2 twentieth to forty-ninth. 

The cases of 69 found guilty in Boston 
courts of operating improperly were 
filed. Tfalf of them only were new to 
the court room; of 20 f®was from the 
second to fourth offence of some sort; 
of 9 it was the fifth toethe ninth; of 
4 the tenth to the fourteenth; of 1 the 


1+ ¢years 
WEEKLY BUSINESS* INDICATORS 


Aug. 


Not including salaried employes. The 
on the numbers reported for the several m 


Finland (markka) 


average number of wage earners is based twentieth or more. A fine of $5 or less 


onths of the year.” This average somewhat was imposed on.115, half of whom were 


England (pound) 
! 


| 


France (franc) : 

Germany (reichsmark) ......... 

Greece (drachma) . 

Hungary (pengo) ...... Oceeeees 

Italy (lira) ......... spe eeee teers 

Netherlands (guilder) .......... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ........ aehess ** 

Portugal (escudo) ....... aika's oe 

Rumania (leu) .~ 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) ... 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) . 
100.1102 

». ' 99.9806 

47.4050 

80.2803 

9.8400 

12.1242 

81,1804 

96 


“5300 
36.1250 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
zil (milreis) |... 
Chile (peso) 
, (peso) 


Cela ; . 

a BO) see se Reeeeses 

Bar Rye ess 
oe eee 


Ma 
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exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed’ if all had 
been ‘continuously employed throughou® the year, because of the fact that manufac- 
turers report the numbers employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as 
shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all 
of the wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason met net 

a 


| actually have worked the entire wéek. Thus in some cases the number reported 
given month exceeds the average for that month. 
+Manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data 
are collected -foy ‘certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depreci- 
ation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
tValue of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric current. . 
» Table 2.—Macaroni, Spaghetti, Ete.—Production by Kind, Quaptity and 
Total value $47,931,408 | Noodles, egg: : 
Macafoni, spaghetti, vermicelli, Pounds .. .ruivee heise odie Beinn 49,831,155 
and plain or water noodles: Value evecsess» $7,347,291 
505,069,608 | Raviola: 
$40,307,919 +t 4 bee viwne ds «+. 8,651,230 
$249,198 


(No comparable figures for 1927 fér the severak classes of products are available.) 
Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is 





Value: 1929 
4 


o make the census statisties.| 


in court for the first time, 44 for the 
second to fourth, 12 for the fifth to ninth, 
2 for the tenth to fourteenth, 1 for the 
fifteenth or more, , 

Higher fines, up to $25, were imposed 
upon 65 improper operators, and among 
them the proportion of first’ offenders 
was only slightly smaller—28. The 37 
others had been in court all the way from 
two to 15 times. 


Distribution of Cases 


According to Districts 
Individualization of justice, the term 
used to denote discrimination as to the 
general conduct of the accused, is ap- 
parently not attained in dealing with 
motor vehicle offenders. The scale of 
penalties seems not to take account. of 


ing upward showed a gain of 2 per cent 
over the previous week. Bond prices 
showing greater strength were higher 
than both the preceding period and the 
corresponding week in 1929. Interest 
tates for call money were lower than 

th comparative periods. Time money 
rates, although showing no change from 
a@, week ago, were noticeably lower than 
the same period in 1929. The number 
of business failures were: more numerous 
during the week ended Aug. 31 than 
during the preceding period 

For the period ending Aug. 28, 1930, 
increases occurred in the activity of steel 
nifils, the output of bituminous coal, the 
production of crude petroleum and the! 
value of building contracts awarded, 
while the receipts of cotton and the price 
of red wheat at Kansas City declined. 

The prices of leading bonds and the 
Federal- reserve ratio during the past 
| week showed increases when compared 
with the week ended Sept, 1, 1928, two 
ago. 


Average 1923-25=100) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. 
16 9 31 
1930 1930 1929 
7124 73.7 117.1 
*83.8 80.4 109.7 
118.3 119.1 142.7 
963 943 121.0 
69.5 69.6 
813 84.3 
255.3 303.6 
52.7 26.9 
778 67.7 
57.6 618 
64.3 62.0 
43.8 46.3 
79.7 79.9 
97.5 77.5 
83.8- * 83.1 
102.9 116.6 
134.9 135.6 
60.6 56.5 
108.4 111.1 
196.9 202.9 
107.6 107.5 
75.2 80.0 
105.8 107.2 


Aug. 
25 
1928 

99.0 
95.2 
118.9 
112.7 


Aug. 
24 
1929 
118.4 

*103.7 
142.4 
118.4 
103.6 
127.7 
233.5 

51.9 
94.0 
66.1 
94.6 
68.8 
88.2 


23 
1930 


1155 
201.0 
42.3 
94.9 
57.5 
80.6 
70.2 
84.6 


99.9 
114.2 


108.8 
174.4 
*53.1 
92.1 
74.3 
93.0 
71.0 
88.2 
129.0 
96.9 
132.5 
135.6 
209.1 
89.7 
308.1 
103.0 
205.7 
97.3 


Beau 


97.0 
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92.6 ' 
201.4 
107.2 


ation of the law, a consequence of the 
great pressure in numbers. 

Such close studies are possible in a 
| wide range as to offenses and disposi- 
tions.. The showing for a single month 
is thought to have its chief value in the 
indicatiomof the worth of such statistics 
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Credit-Facilities 
“In Nebraska Are — 


Survey of State Shows~ 
Drought Conditions Not 
To Call for Further Ma- 
chinery for Loans 


4 


_ State of Nebraska: 

. Lincoln, Sept. 5. 
Increased credit for Nebraska farnters 
has not been found necessary as a result 
of tite drought, according to the report 
of the Chairman of the Governor's 
Drought Relief Committee, H. J. Me- 
Laughjin. His: statement is contained. in 
a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and is in reply to Mr. 
Hyde’s question as to what steps had 
been taken by the State Committee to- 
ward the organization of a State credit 
corporation for drought relief, 


Practically every county of ‘the State 
had a/ full crop of small grain, Mr. Me- 
Laughlin reported. Western Nebraska 
will have a 100 per cent corn crop, and 
the eastern half of the State from one- 
half to two-thirds of a erop, he continued. 
: Leng McLaughlin’s letter follows in full 
ext: , 

Dear Sir: We have not feltgt necessary 
to take any action in regard to increases 

e 


; the credit for our Nebraska farmers. 


have made a very careful surve 
State, and we find that 
county of the State ha 
small grain. 

We will have between 71,000,000 and 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat; 80,000,000 
to 81,000,000 bushels of oats; 21,000,000 
bushels of barley, and about 5,000,000 
bushels of rye. We estimate that about 
50 per cent of our wheat’ has been ship’ 
out. A good deal of wheat remaining 
will be fed. Considerable is being fed 
at the present time with good results, 
ground with barley. 

From a careful survey of the State, 
we are satisfied that we will have an 
average of not less than 21 bushels of 
corn to the acre, and some counties with 
a 100 ‘per cent crop of corn. In fact, 
the entire western half of Nebraska, 
while it is not a very heavy corn area, 
will have practically a 100 per cent crop, 
and in various parts of the eastern halt 
of the State, we will have from one-half 
to two-thirds of a crop. 

We are advertising that we have 
plenty of Fall.and Winter feed in our 
sand-hill regions to winter an additional 
50,000 or more cattle, and I think this is 
& very conservative estimate. In addi- 
tion to this, we are shipping out thou- 
sands of tons of alfalfa, also prairie hay. 

In spite of this condition, however, we 
are having appeals for relief, both in the 
way of loans and reduced freight rates 
on grain for feeding purposes. 


Ohio Farmers Need 
$20,000,000 in Credit 


of the 
a full crop of . 





in longer ‘periods, quarterly. or yearly. 


To- indicate} AS the system goes .pn it will furnish a 


perfect index to changes in the volume 
and nature of crime. 


Another feature of the system is the 
distribution of cases to small districts 
in Boston, using the Federal Census 
Bureau’s district map of the city. All 
cases‘ are being coded by districts. It 
will be Socgitie to indicate the neighbor- 
hoods with excessive juvenile delin- 
quency, for example, as a basis for a 
| Study of conditions which may produce 
}it and their improvement. The method 
can also be applied to criminal cases as 
a whole or to specified offenses, such as 
violation of the liquor law and sex. of- 
fenses. In a more thorough fashion than 
has been possible in other cities the dis- 
tribution of juvenile: cases may be em- 
ployed to indicate the relation of the 
misconduct of children to lack of play 
facilities or other environmental disad- 
| vantages, 
| Massachusetts, being the only State 
which gathers the court records at a cen- 
tral point, is in a unique position to se- 
cure full criminal statistics. Statistical 
experts have examined the plan now be- 
ing followed by the Board of. Probation 
and pronounce it the most promising of 
valuable results of any yet undertaken 
and particularly fortunate in the com- 
pleteness of its materia). 
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Shipments of Meat 
Rose in Fiscal Year: 





{Marked Decline Shown in, 
Grain Exports for Period 
[@ontinued from Page §.] 


the past fiscal year, totaling but $23,- 
706,000 in value, compared with $34,264,/ 





This decline occurred largely {n ship- 
ments of cottonseed cake to Dénmark 
and linseed cake to The Netherlands, our 
leading markets. 

The demand for crude cottonseed oil 
shows a slight increase being more than 
offset, however, by thé decline-in the 
demand for refined cottonseed oil. The 


the exception of cocoa butter, has re- 
mained fairly steady. The total value 
of the exports of vegetable oils for 
1929-30 aggregated 4,329,000, or a de- 
cline of 5 per cent compared with a year 
ago. 

Fresh vegetables were exported in 
greater value during 1929-80 compared 
with the previous ‘fiscal year, amounting 
to $12,045,000, or an increase of 8 per 
cent. Potatoes show the greatest gain, 
with dried péas and beans declining 
slightly. 

Exports of refined sugar declined, to- 
taling a value of $4,475,000 compared 
with $8,189,000 a year ago. Confec- 
eens also shows a decline, aggregat- 
ing $3,829,000 for the, past year, or a 
decrease of $589,000 compared with the 
previous year. The export trade in cof- 
fee, cogoa, and spices all how slight 
increases. 





‘Gold Imports at New York , 
Total $977,000 in Week 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The weekly 


| available at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, ; humerous previous infractions of the law. gold report. of the Federal Reserve Bank 


| they have been compiled 
| and. revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports, and 


rom returns which have not received the careful ,scrutiny | 





are based ik small “part on estimates for es establishments which have not yet 
made their returns. For thesé reasons, so f the items in this report may differ 
appreciably from the corresponding items in the final report for the industry, but it 
is believed that these differences are not of sufficient importance to have‘any materia! 
ffect on the value of the statistics for practical purposes, © . sane : 


3 ‘ ~ 
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Such a conclusion must be cautious] 
reached on the showing of one iaeth 
and in the courts of one city. To the 
extent that it is shown, the explanation 
is obvious that. the motor vehicle’ session 
is the scene of the most rapid-fire oper- 


; mye Y 


4 
ot 


of New York for the week ended Sept. 
'8, shows total imports of $977,000,.com- 
prising $958,000 from Brazil and $19,- 
000 chiefly from other Latin American 


old earmarked for" foreign -scoowmts 
%. ‘ 


a. ‘ 


000 a year ago—a decrease of 31 per cenf. ' 


demand for other vegetable oils, with | 


Estimate Based on Survey of 
Crop Conditions ~ 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 5. 

Forty-three per cent of the farmers 
in the drought-stricken area of Ohio need 
$20,000,000 in credit as'a result of crop 
conditions, the State Director of Agri- 
culture, Perry L. Green, has reported 
to ‘Governor Cooper. . 

The estimates are based on a+survey 
by Harry C. Ramsower, director of the 
Department of Agricultural Extension, 
Ohio State University: The average 
amount of Credit desired is $161 for each 
of 123,510 farmers. 

The necessity for providing employ- 
ment for the more distressed areas was 
stressed in the reports, and this is-‘to 
be met through an allocation of road- 
building funds. . - 

A corporation already has formed 
by. the Ohio Bankers’ Association, with 
a capital of $250,000, which when fully 
paid, will provide credit through the 
Intermediate Farm-Loan Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to the extent of $2,500,000. 
This will augment local financial insti- 
tution funds. The Ohio Agricultural 
Corporation, as organized by the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association, is along the ‘lines 
that will be generally followed by other 
States, where credit corporations are not 
already in existence. 


Automobile Exporjgs 


The United States had a phenomenal, 
year in the exports of motor vehicles dur-. 
ing 1929, and naturally this large in- 
crease was expected to react favorably on 
the exports -of tires during 1930. At 
present, the time is not ripe to reap the 

enefit of this large anticipated demand. 
It must be remembered that the improved 
methods of production have prekenaes 
the life of a tire. Furthermore, the im- 
proved roads in many foreign countries 
enable tires to give greater 

(United States Department of Com- 
merce.) * “ 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 3 
Made Publie Sept. 5 


‘Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,056,770.67 
422,041.85 


-  1,902,764.16 
Miscellaneous receipts_.... 348,054.60 


Total ordinary receipts $3,729,631.28 
| Public dept receipts 72,600.00 
Balance previous day .... 100,673,615.84 


bd ah Liewaen os eee oe $104,475,847.12 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama. Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund ‘ 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment_of trust funds 


1,131,381.66 
49,205.14 


i, * 


a“ 


60,50 : 

276,661.02 

Total ordinary expendi- 
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Drafted With Aid of Federal and Byate 
Experts, They Stand as Model Regulatory 
Legislation, Says Governor Weaver 





By A. J. WEAVER } Fy 


: Gavernor, State of Nebraska " : 


N MY supplémental budget message 
I to the Legislature, in discussing 
safety regulations needed in indus- 
tries, I said: “Sound business judg- 
ment, to say nothing of good conscience 
and humanitarian considerations, dé- 
mand that our LegiSlature pass .a law 
authorizing and empowering the proper 
governmental agency to promulgate 
such safety codes as are deemed neces- 
sary, and at the same time appropriate 
sufficient funds for their enforcernent.” 


+ 


The Legislature enacted a law as 
suggested, authorizing and empowering 
the Department of Labor to formulate, 
adopt and enforce such safety codes as 
it deemed necessary.in order that all 
employments and places of employment 
should be provided with reasonable and 
adequate protection to the lives, health 
and safety of all persons employed 
therein. _Just last week I approved the 
final draft of these safety cotles which 
have been in the process of formulation 
since the law was enacted. 

In preparing these codes, the Ne- 
braska Department of Labor has had 
the personal counsel and advice of men 
who are nationally recognized as au- 
thority on this subject. Representa- 
tives from.the American Standards As- 
sociation, from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department*of Commerce 
and from the Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor at 
Washington have given their time and 
thought in assisting in this great work. 

Nebraska can well be proud today of 
the fact that these men have indicated 
that the safety codes now about to be 
enforced in our State compare most fa- 
vorably with those in effect in any State 
in the Union and their aim has been to 
make them conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the recognized standards 
adopted by the national bodies engaged 
in this work. I confidently assert that 
this is the greatest piece of legislation, 
in so far as the lives and welfare of our 
working men and women are concerned, 
that has been enacted in Nebraska 
since the adoption of our Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1913. It is confi- 
dently expected that the enforcement of 
these safety codes will greatly reduce 
the number of accidents occurring an- 
nually in our industries. 

During the year 1929 there were re- 
ported to the Department of Labor 
21,285 industrial accidents, exclusive of 
those accidents occurring to railroad 
employes and to employes engaged in 
farming activities, neither; of which 
comes within the scope of our compen- 
sation act. If we can reduce this num- 
ber of accidents materially through the 
means of a rigid enforcement of these 
safety codes, our efforts will not have 
been in vain. 


A 


Statisties show that unguarded ma- 
chinery and defective appliances are 
responsible to a large extent for the 
serious industrial accidents. In 1929 
alone over 2,000 disabling accidents in 
Nebraska resulted from a foreign body 
in the eye and it is conceivable that 
practically all of these may be avoided 
through proper safeguarding of the 
mechanism responsible for these acci- 
dents. Might we not then safely say 
that this Safety Appliance Act at least 
equals the enactment of our Workmen’s 
Compensation Law? It is just and in- 
dispensable that we compensate the vic- 


t 
tims of industrial accidents, but I. re- 
gard the adoption of legislation having 
for its purpose the prevention of such 
accidents, as marking a new epoch in 
both the humanitarian and economic 
field. ; 

I am proud of the Department of La- 
bor of the State of Nebraska. “To my 
mind it functions as nearly perfect as 
is humanly possible. Members ‘of for- 
ganized labor of Omaha should likewise 
be proud of the fact that holding offi- 
cial positions in the Department are 
four men, all of ‘whom are long-time 
members in good standing of local 
unions. We have a printer, a carpén- 
ter, a plumber and a machinist in the 
Department, which handles not only 
compensation, but all factory. inspec- 
tion. 

Nebraska has always heretofore been 
considered as primarily an agricultural 
State. In the last decade, however, a 
change has gradually taken place until 
today. the value of our. manufactured 
products approximately equal the value 
of the products of our land. It.is fit- 
ting, therefore, that having arrived at 
this point, we should proceed to recog- 
nize the fact that our industrial work- 
ers are entitled to and should receive 
recognition at.the hands of our legisla= 
tive bodies and it was with this thought 
in mind that the recommendations were 
made to the Legislature. In a few short 
months we have accomplished what 
took years in some of the more con- 
gested industrial States of the East. 
We have profited by the experience of 
those States and we,expect to go for- 
ward in-the future enacting whatever 
further legislation is needed to prop- 
erly safeguard the lives and health of 
our workers in a manner that would be 
expected of a progressive State such as 
ours. 

A 

Labor in the United States today is 
passing through a crisis. Agriculture 
and business have. also experienced 
reverses and misfortunes. The *un- 
employment problem brought about 
through business depression and’ in’ 
some cases through the use of improved 
machinery, displacing hand labor, is 
one that must and will be met. and 
solved. When we consider that within 
the last 25 years great industries re- 
sulting in the development of the auto- 
mobile, the motion, picture, radio, avia- 
tion and commercial chemistry,. have 
dependent upon them directly or indi- 
rectly, for a livelihood, 30,000,000 peo- 
ple, or one-fourth of our population, we 
must not lose faith in the ability or 
genius of our people to progress and 
meet new conditions. 

A great invention is made which dis- 
places many men, and yet inventions: of 
this character frequently supply new 
needs and result in other inventions, in 
perfecting processes, as well as open- 
ing new lines of endeavor. It will re- 
main as it has in the past, for organ- 
ized labor and the business of the Na- 
tion to take the initiative in the solu- 
tion of the problems of unemployment, 
as well as the general problem of meet- 
ing new social and economic conditions, 

I feel certain that the. establishment 
of a shorter work-week recommended 
for adoption by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its subordinate or- 
ganizations, and.in accord with the 
general tendency of our industrial life, 
will be an important factor in solving 
the ‘problem of unemployment. 





Bank as Community Institution 


Its Right of Survival in Town and City~ 
By A. B. MOBLEY 


© Superintendent of Banks, State of Georgia 


T HAS BEEN suggested that the 
I day of the independent small bank 

is over; that chain. banks, or branch 
banks, or both, will, in the near future, 
take the place of the independently 
owned and managed bank. 

This would be most unfortunate, for 
a bank, to perform the best service for 
its community, should be owned by the 
people it serves. It should be a com- 
munity institution, responsive to the 
needs of the community, interested in 
building up the community, and foster- 
ing its local enterprises. 

It would be most unfortunate for the 
small cities and towns if they were 
served only by branches of the large 
city banks, or if their banks were 
owned and controlled by the large in- 
stitutions. A bank in a small commu- 
nity serves a distinct purpose. It 
should be cantinued, and it is entitled 
to receive and should have the full sup- 
port in which it is located. With this 
as well as good management and mod- 
ern methods, a bank in a small town 
can and wil] succeed, ‘ 

The fact that so many of these 


‘smaller banks have closed does not 


an. that there is no place for them. 
Thex. have been on the firing line. 
They ‘have borne the brunt of a long, 
2 \ ele ' 


a 


hard campaign. It is the private in the 
ranks who goes down, rather than’ the 
general in the rear-rthe little fellow 
and net the big one. 

It is said that the large banks have 
succeeded and are making large profits, 
piling up great surpluses, but let us 
not forget that the small banks have 
been supporting the large banks during ® 
the years. While they have been fight- 
ing the battle for existence, the large 
banks have been depending on’ them, 
drawing on them for supplies. 

Should not the situation be reversed? 
Are not these fighting‘units entitled to 
the support from headquarters? Some 
of them have gone down for lack of 
that support. . Some of them, even now, 
are crippled and .struggling because 
supplies are not coming to them from 
headquarters, as they had a right to 
expect. 

There should be cooperation between 
the men in the lines and the men in 
the rear. The quartermaster’s corps 
should see that the men ‘in the lines 
are supplied with ammunition and sus- 
tenance. If we can get that proper co- 
operation, we can win this war, and 
both city banks and country banks can 
prosper. 
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Value of Reclamation Work 


Demonstrated by Lack of Rainfall 


> 


Irrigated Regions in West Fed by Stored Waters 


Found to Have Escaped Effects of Widespread Drought 
By HUGH A. BROWN . 


Director of Reclamation Economics, Federal Bureaw of Reclamation 


from Olympia, Wash., was pub- 

lished in The United © States ' 
Daily. Briefly it stated that many of 
the crops’ in the State were being af; 
fected by the water shortage as a re- 
sult of the drought, but that the “Ya- 
kima and’ Wenatchee. districts are not: 
affected, 
stored water.’’. 

This brief and relatively insignificant 
item carries a world of significance to 
the water users on’ the Federal irriga- 
tion. projects under the. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the Interior. 

The value. of- irrigation will be con- 
clusively proved this year in the opin- 
ion‘of Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, whd returned recently 
from .an inspection trip over a number 
of the Federal ‘irrigation , projects. 
Wherever Dr. Mead went he found that 
irrigated‘ crops- were exceptionally 
good. : 


Ren oir a .short mews item 


ry 


On the Greenfields division of the 
Sun River project, Montana, the area 
being irrigated is double that of last 
year, and the crops are the best ever 
grown. 

Fifty new farmers have come to the 
Lower ' Yellowstone project, Montana- 
North Dakota, largely through -the ef- 
forts of the Lower Yellowstone Devel- 
opment Association. 

On the Milk River project, Montana, 
all tHe crops were good, especially 
sugar beets and beans, fertilized with 
superphosphates from the smelters. An 
active campaign is in progress to en- 
courage burned-out dry farmers to set- 
tle on this: project this Fall. Many 
owners of large tracts of irrigable land 
are making very attractive offers to 
prospective settlers. 

Josef Sklower, president of the Malta 
Irrigation District, is giving almost all 
his time to the work of listing lands 
for sale and arranging contracts. This 
project shows more active cooperation 
from all sourcés than ever before, with, 
every indication: that a comprehensive 
and worthwhile program of settlement 


since they’ are served by . 


and development will be carried out 
successfully. é 

: The newly irrigated lands on the Kit- 
titas division of the Yakima project, : 
Washington, and on the Vale project, 
Oregon, are producing crops that give 
mute testimony to the fertility of the 
soil. when’ properly irrigated and cuilti- 
vated. chee F 

A 

' “These ‘few examples are typical of 
the results being obtained on the Fed- 
eral irrigation projects. 

For many years the average value 
per acre of the crops grown on these 
projects has been from two to two and 


a half times greater than the average { 


per acre crop~7alue for the country as 
a whole, largely due to the fact that 
on the irrigated areas crops capable of 
a higher per:acre return are grown and 
also’ to the ability of the water. user to 
distribute the moisture so necessary to 
proper. growth at the times and in the 
quantities best suited to the particular 
crops grown. 

Here is the essential. difference in 
conditions between the farmer depend- 
ert on rain, which may come when most 
needed, or: may be withheld until his 
crops are endangered, and the favored 
individual on a Federal irrigation proj- 
ect, whose. water supply is adequate. for 
his needs. and for the production of. 
those crops. which will bring him the 
highest net return. 


A 


The Federal irrigation projects show 
conclusively the advantages: of ability 
to control moisture. Whether it rains 
or not is a matter of small moment on 
these favored areas. Blessed with an 
adequate water supply, stored behind 
massive dams, and released as needed 
to meet the demands of the irrigators, 
these produets of the Government's 
béneficent policy of helping men own 
farms proceed along the even tenor-of 
their way, with sympathy for their less 
fortunate neighbors, and with thank- 
fulness for their.own impregnable po- 
sition. 





: Adjusting Farm to Meet Losses 


‘ ' Courage and Enterprise Present Need 


/ 


By GEORGE W. KOINER 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 


HIS: 18 THE testing time for the 
farmer. Facing a steady decline 
in the prices of his products over 

a period of years, he may. fee] that. all 
is lost. as results. of the disastrous 
drought bear down: upon him. 

It is no time to lose courage, how- 
ever. The very seriousness of the sit- 
uation calls for a steady hand and 
stout heart. The level-headed: farmer 
will not indulge the long face. He will’ 
seek to adjust his farm and living to 
meet the losses. If he gives up because 


ee ene 


matters but,produce a situation more 
critica). 

There is no.room for him in the cities 
, already congested and going through a 
period of depression that will be fur- 
ther increased by the farmers’ plight. 
It is to the level-headed farmer that 
agriculture must look to take the lead 
and save the day on the farm. Emer- 
gency religf is being discussed, and 
wisely, but it is the indomitable cour- 
age and intelligence of the farmer him- 
self that must steer the boat. in this 


_ this seems ‘impossible, it wili not help crisis. No outside remedy or leader- 


plished Without Comment by The United States-Daily 
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Need for Carefil and Skilled Case Work in 
Youthfal. Delinquency Problems Discussed . 
; by Tennessee Welfare Director : 





By WILLIAM C.. HEADRICK 


Director, Welfare Division, Department of Institutions, State of Tennessee 


HAT IS PROBATION? It is 
simply the method by whith a 
community through its courts 

seeks to discipline, ‘supervise and re- 
form offenders without sending them 
to prison. It is a voluntary. arrange- 
ment between the judge and the of- 
fender, with the alternative of going to 
prison. 

What is the difference between parole 
and probation? Persons are‘ placed on 
probation prior to or instead of com- 
mitment to\an institution of correction, 
while parole is the grant of liberty, un- 
der supervision, after imprisonment for 
the portion of the sentence: still: un- 
served. ersons are paroled from a 
prison.. They are placed on probation 
by a court instead of being imprisoned. 

This discussion. will, be limited to 
probation for juvenile . delinquents. 
Adult ‘probation, however, is slowly de- 
veloping, especially in courts of domes- 
tic relatioxs, Federal courts and crim- 
inal courts, and is-following the proba- 
tion principles established in juvenile 
courts for children. 

Many. counties have worked out the 
problem involving the detention of 
youthful offenders and interpret the 
law in terms of common sense and pity 
as well as justice. They do. not send 
children to institutions or jails pending 
court action. The children are allowed 
to remain at home.and are placed else- 
where only after a careful and thor- 
ough investigation by - probation _offi- 
cers, and not even. then unless a plan 
has been devised which will aid in the 
development of their character rather 
than destroy their childhood. 

The problem of securing proper care 
for delinquent and neglected children 
awaititfg court is an involved one. 
Merely ‘forbidding their detention - in 
jails cannot solve it. There must be 
constructive, individual treatment from 
the start by the juvenile court, 
epuipped with resourceful, well-trained 
probation officers, 

Experience and training in this field 
are. necessary as in any other work of 
a highly specialized character. Per- 
sons. equipped merely with good inten- 
tions but without technique have not 
the proper background.and command of 
resources necessary for meeting the 
complex human problems related to the 
readjustment’ of a child who has be- 
come delinquent. 


Seldom is only one simple ‘factor in- 
volved when a child ‘is in difficulty. 
There are’many phases of life which 
need’ inquiry and. study, such as his 
health, home life, school, church, em- 
ployment, friends, his recreational life, 
and, above ‘all, the family background 
and his own personal aptitudes and 
reactions. .And’when his environmen- 
tal and hereditary status has. been de- 
termined it is necessary to plan a line 
of treatment in accordance with his 
needs and then enlist and utilize every 
support available for that treatment. 
Manifestly this involves ability on the 


part of the probation officer, \not only . 


to’ be able to do an enormously difficult 
and varied service himself, but also to 
engage aid, both in counsel and service, 
of many community resources. 

That adequate probation service, 
pays, both in human values and eco- 
nomically, is shown by the same proof 
that demonstrates the wisdom of ad- 
justing problems of dependent children 
by case work methods, Social workers 
have found that.many cases of children 
who become’ public charges through 
poverty alone can be handled without 
use of the already overburdened chil- 
drens’ institutions. Case work methods 
frequently find other opportunities that 
are not only better for the child but 
also less expensive. So, also, in saving 
children from incarceration in institu- 


tions for delinquent children, probation |. 


officers by using case work methods, 
perform a distinct community service 
as well as personal service to the child 
and his family. 

Quoting from a recent issue of The 
United States Daily: “In those States 
where figures are available we learn 
that the average cost of precesion is $30 
per capita per year and that a year’s 
probation of an offender is usually suffi- 
cient to put him-on his feet. It costs 
the State of Illinois approximately $300 
per year to keep an offender in her 


penal or. correctional institutions and, 


the average term in these institutions 
Which is 
cheaper then, to prevent or to salvage, 
and how much salvage do you think 
there is in a person. who has been, in- 
earcerated even in the best-kind of in- 
stitutions over a period of years 7” 


Oe 


ship can take the place of the farmers’ 
own experience. 

Before criticizing the. Federal Farm 
Board or .giving ear to those: who do, 
remember. the Farm Board was de- 
signed to help American agriculture 
help itself. In. fostering cooperative 
associations to bring production within 
domestic requirement and to market or- 
derly, it. gave first recognition te the 
economic remedy. This is the founda- 
tion for stable relief. But results can- 
not be expected at once: 
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» boys; others with girls. 


Over 200,000 -neglected. and delin- 


‘quent children .are brought before 


courts in-the UWhited ‘States each year. 
More than half these children are not * 
given the help they need, because juve- 
nile courts with good probation’ serv- 
ices are not generally established. 

What is to become of. these: young- 
sters is for us to determine. What we 
do for them will. decide whether they 
are to become ‘good citizens. and assets 
to the community or perpetual liabil- 
ities. 

A community: which does not -ade- * 
quately equip its juvenile court with 
efficient probation service is directly 
retarding development in all “other 
phases of social welfare, particularly 
child welfare. Take for instance the 
highly. specialized child guidance. clin- 
ics for problem children that are being 
established in all of our progressive 
cities. These are not treatment: clinics 
but are rather diagnostic clinics, where 
the child is carefully studied and ‘a 
plan of treatment made: to fit his. spe- 
cial needs. ‘ 

ob ges ae 

It is the business of the home, school, 
church, other community. institutions 
and‘ frequently the juvenile court,- to 
carry out the plan of treatment—to 
“fill. the prescription” made by the 
clinic. If the court is not. properly. 
staffed with workers it cannot do f 
the child the things that have been 
found should be done and all the work 
of the clinic. has been practically.-in . 
vain. In order for a community to pre- 
spare itself-for a child guidance clinic, 
then a well staffed .probation service 
needs to be developed. ¥ 

Activities. other than ‘a child’ guid- 


extent upon.a good ‘probation service 
also.. These activities include, school 
attendance and visiting teachers. Like- 
wise childrens’ institutions and chil- 
drens® case -work service- can hardly 


function well unless the jnyenile court~—— 


has a good probation service. 
A city’s juveniJe court is\its central 
clearing house of child welfare, and 
the’ court’s efficient functioning is de- 
pendent upon its probation officers. In 


planning a well-rounded system of © _ 
child welfare one of the very first steps 1] 


‘should be to’ strengthen the probation 
service so that it can carry its heavy 
responsibility. Logically, an acceptable 
probation service should precede, or at 
least keep abreast with the establish- 
ment of more specialized child services 
such as a school attendance system; 
visiting teachers, community. recrea-~ 
tion, children’s recreations, children’s 
institutions, children’s case work servy- 
ice, foster and boarding home care and 
child placing, and certainly should pre- 
cede the establishment of a child guid- 
ance clinic. 

We see then that a great deal is de- 
pendent ‘upon a community’s juvenile 
court. This is true not only in the lives 
of individual children and parents con- 
cerned in specific cases but in the 
whole. plan. of child welfare as -well. 
Let us therefore support our courts 
adequately, encourage the men and 
women probation officers who are out 
on the firing line combating distress in 
childhood and equip the courts. with 
sufficient workers to handle the many 
different kinds- of problems that arise 
each day. . 

A 


Honorable Barton Brown, Judge of 
the Nashville. Juvenile Court} in a. re- 
cent statement, said: “A much*better 
probation service is necessary if we are 
to prevent further wholesale commit- 
ments of children to, institutions.” He * 
also said that. court ‘casés for-childiren 
should not be made. unless. absolutely 
_necessary after capable probation offi- 
cers have gone into the homes and tried 
to work out the problems there. This 
view is held also by the leading juve- 
nile court authorities of the country,. 
including judges and chief probation 
officers of large city courts and officials 
of the National Probation Association. 
The Division of Juvenile Courts of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton likewise emphasizes the importance 
and necessity of a trained probation 
staff. fie y 

Some officers are adept in detecting 
delinquency and thereby enabling the 
court to get at ‘the troublé early, before 


delinquency bécomes a habit with the. — 


child; others are especially. good with 
Frequently 
the weakest link with a court’s set-up 
is the lack of workers, trained {n the 
difficult art of working out adjustments 
that are necessary for the removal of . 
causes of trouble. Such adjustments 
cannot be done in two or three visits. 


to a home or in a 30-minute interview ’” 


with the judge in the court room. Long 
repeated home visits, continued and 
sustained interest are necessary and 
utilization of many cooperating aids, 
such as the’ church, Sunday school, 
home, public school, playground, com- 
munity center, doctor, employer and 
friend. 

And it is much cheaper for a com- 


munity to so equip its court than not ~ f 
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